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AN EXPERIMENT on the Pacific coast in trans- 
forming one of the Ferris wood ships into a 
5-masted sailing barkentine has proved entirely 
successful as to the sailing and handling quali- 
ties developed. It is estimated that it will carry 
~.000,000 feet of lumber on a 9-foot deck load. 


Employment Managers to Gather 
in Chicago Next Week 


The second annual convention of the Indus- 
rial Relations Association of America, to be 
eld in Chieago on May 19, 20, and 21, prom- 
ses to be a meeting of very considerable im- 
portance, both in point of attendance and 
cope of the subjects to be discussed. It is 
xpected that it will be attended by about 
three thousand employment managers, or ‘‘di- 
rectors of industrial relations,’’ to use the 
more modern designation, and numerous other 
executives of many of the leading manufac- 
turing concerns of the United States. The 
sessions are to be held in the Auditorium 
Theater, the largest in the city, seating over 
3,600 persons. 


The program, which is briefly reviewed on 
page 72 of this issue, outlines a veritable 
‘<short course’’ in industrial relations, with 
some of the ablest men in their several lines 
in the country as tutors. Principals and ex- 
ecutives of lumber and other manufacturing 
concerns within easy reach of Chicago, as well 
as others interested in the latest developments 
in the important field of industrial relations, 
might find it well worth their time to attend 
this conference. The lumber industry will 
have a place on the program with that section 
presided over by the employment manager 
of one of the leading hardwood lumber con- 
cerns. 





It Is KNOWN that some of the fungi which 
attack wood have a secretion which dissolves 
the lignin, leaving the cellulose intact. An 
interesting suggestion has been made as a fruit- 
ful subject for research as to whether a biolog- 
ical method could not be worked out for deligni- 
fying wood pulp thru such fungous action. 


A National Association Founded 
Upon High Ideals 


Every branch of the lumber industry is, or 
should be, interested in a meeting of lumbermen 
to be held in Chicago on May 19 and 20, when 
wholesalers from all sections of the country will 
assemble for the purpose of launching a new 
association—an organization that is to be truly 
national in its scope and that bases its hope 
for existence on high ideals and a far reaching 
vision. 

That the wholesale branch of the industry 
is in a receptive mood and in sympathy with 
the ideals on which the plans for the new organ- 
ization are based clearly has been demonstrated 
by the enthusiasm and deep interest that have 
been aroused wherever these plans have been 
presented by the evangels, led by Louis Ger- 
main, Jr., of Pittsburgh, and L. R. Putman, 
managing director, who have gone from coast 
to coast and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
telling the story of what is hoped to be accom- 
plished by this new association. 

With a code of trade ethics that will put 
lumber wholesaling on a high moral plane as the 
keystone, the association will be built on real 
service, as outlined in the matters to be brought 
up for discussion at the Chicago meeting in a 
statement from Mr. Putman on page 70 of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In this program as outlined every branch of 
the industry can safely and profitably codperate, 
for manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and con- 
sumer alike are interested in trade practices 
that recognize an order as a contract and the 
rights of all parties at interest; in commerical 
arbitration that will amicably adjust differ- 
ences without recourse to law; in education on 
the proper uses of wood; in extending the 
markets for wood; in bringing about harmonious 
codperation between manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer; in fact, in a real service that will 
help to place the entire industry on a high plane 
and gain and hold the friendship and respect of 
all the people. 

An ambitious program? Yes, but not an im- 
possible one, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
trusts that the association may be perfected 
next week on a foundation sufficiently stable to 
guarantee the fulfillment of the high ideals 


and the vision that are responsible for its 
coming into being. 


THE ForEsT Products Laboratory will cele- 
brate its tenth birthday in June with a two 
days’ special program. 
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The Profit and Loss in 
Discount Scalping 


The subject of commercial waste is receiv- 
ing attention at this time as never before, and 
the waste involved in the loss of unearned 
discounts is by no means escaping the atten- 
tion of merchants. It has been a sore spot 
in American commercial practice for a good 
many years, and there have been a good many 
buyers, quite jealous of their commercial 
credit in other ways, who have persistently 
and consistently taken discounts after the 
clearly specified discount period and have to 
a greater or less extent regularly ‘‘gotten 
away’’ with the practice. Undoubtedly many 
of these people could tell in dollars and cents 
just what the apparent profits have been in 
this practice year by year. 

In the present buying situation, however, 
there is a little point to which they might 
well give consideration: When the seller of 
goods has twice as large a volume of applica- 
tions to purchase as he has of goods to supply, 
he is likely to become somewhat finicky re- 
garding the people to whom he entrusts this 
limited supply of goods. Human nature is 
human nature, and if he has any favorites 
among his customers it is quite likely that 
he is going to take care of them first. 

Now if A and B are equally desirable cus- 
tomers in other respects, but A makes a prac- 
tice of scalping discounts after the discount 
period and B strictly observes the spirit and 
letter of discount terms, which order is most 
likely to be turned down in the present situa- 
tion, A’s or B’s? 

The cash discount represents a nice, stiff in- 
terest on the use of money, even if the dis- 
count period is strictly observed. If the dis- 
count is taken fifteen or twenty or thirty days 
after the discount period has expired, it no 
longer represents interest, but usury. 

One of the most common excuses for this 
unethical practice is the desire to receive and 
see the goods before paying for them. It would 
seem, however, that the confidence upon which 
business practice is based should be mutual. 
If the seller can trust the buyer to the extent 
of shipping the goods before receiving cash 
in hand, the buyer should be willing to trust 
the seller with settlement within the discount 
period in advance of actual receipt of ship- 
ment. If previous experience shows that the 
seller can not be trusted to this extent, the 
buyer should place his business elsewhere. At 
a hardware convention one of the speakers 
onee referred to this type of retailer as the 
‘“Missouri discounter’’; the ‘‘show me’? kind, 
who insists upon first seeing the goods, and 
then taking the discount after the discount 
period has expired. In discussing this subject 
recently the Hardware Age very pertinently 
inquires: 

If a retailer places a certain price on an article 
for one day only, would he consider his customer 
justified in demanding that price thirty days 
later? Would he sell a range today at the price 
he advertised in May, 1914? 

If the same dealer were to borrow money from 
his banker on a 90-day note, and the banker should 
date the note back thirty days, would he accept 
it without a protest? Never. Yet it is only a 
slightly different application of his own pet system. 
It makes a difference whose ox is gored. 


It is true, of course, that the abuse of cash 
discount has existed largely by the sufferance of 
sellers on a buyers’ market—and the lumber 
market most of the time in past years has been 
a buyers’ market. The seller did not feel in a 
position to insist upon the strict letter of the 
bond. The buyer, however, would now do well 
to give consideration to the fact that the shoe 
is on the other foot, and that the disposition of 
the seller to accept his orders instead of de- 
clining them rests largely upon his own previous 
record and is a matter of dollars’ and cents’ 
advantage beyond any temporary profit in- 
volved in the scalping of discounts. The clean 
discounter may not always have been sure in 
past years that he has been duly appreciated, 
but he has no reason to question it at the pres- 
ent time. 


That this is the way the seller of merchandise 
feels about the matter is clearly indicated by 


letters which come to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. One of the most recent is from Ray R. 
Thompson, treasurer of the L. & I. J. White 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., who is commenting upon 
the Hardware Age editorial from which we 
have quoted says: 

This is a subject that the average manufacturer 
has more trouble with, more misunderstandings, 
more bickerings than, we believe, any other sub- 
ject in connection with his business. 

It is a strange thing but true that the average 
purchaser of machine knives thinks he is entitled 
to a 2 percent cash discount, sometimes thirty 
and forty days after the date of the invoice, and 
as a matter of policy the manufacturer gener- 
ally has to allow it at least once, and sometimes 
more. 


A New National Service 
to Manufacturers 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has established a new ‘‘ Industrial Pro- 
duction Department’’ and has appointed E. W. 
McCullough as manager. Mr. McCullough for 
nine years has been secretary of the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association, one of the 
most efficiently organized manufacturers’ as- 
sociations in the country. 

It has been particularly efficient in the 
standardizing of manufacture, the elimination 
of useless variety in styles of product, and 
in statistics of production costs. 

The new department will study such prob- 
lems of manufacture as selection and training 
of employees, safety equipment and education, 
wage systems, housing, labor benefits and 
bonuses, Americanization of alien labor, stand- 
ardization of product ete. 

Mr. McCullough also has an idea that most 
manufacturers do not know enough about 
the sources of supply and the national re- 
sources of their raw materials. The purchas- 
ing department should not merely content it- 
self with what offers are brought to it, but 
should conduct basic studies, going back to 
the origin. 

The new department should be a most use- 
ful service department of the National cham- 
ber and undoubtedly will be enthusiastically 
welcomed and used by the country’s manu- 
facturing industries. 


The City Gives the Cold Shoulder 
to Strangers Within Its Gates 


The time was, and not so very long ago, when 
the phrase ‘‘ Welcome to Our City,’’ emblazoned 
on billboards and banners by enterprising cham- 
bers of commerce and other civic ‘‘boosters,’’ 
really meant something. Now it is a grim jest, 
for the welcome carries with it no assurance that 
the hapless newcomer will find a place to lay his 
head, much less wherein to bestow his lares and 
penates. Instead of a warm welcome, and a 
hearty ‘‘Come right in and make yourself at 
home’’—a feat that is mighty difficult to ac- 
complish in any city nowadays—the hapless 
stranger within the gates very soon is made to 
feel that he has ‘‘butted in’’ where he is not 
wanted ; or where, at least, no provision has been 
made for housing him ‘‘in the style to which he 
has been accustomed’’—or, for that matter, in 
any style at all. 

This condition, of course, is unfortunate and 
greatly to be. deplored in cases where the new- 
comer has a good and valid reason for desiring 
to take up his residence in any given city; but 
viewed from another angle it may not be a 
wholly unmixed calamity. Judging from the 
rate at which the boys on the farm—recklessly 
abandoning the pursuit in which they are skilled 
and in which they can, if disposed to do so, save 
and bank far more money than can the average 
city worker—are pouring into the cities, perhaps 
the only thing that can check the mad stampede 
is the widespread knowledge that about the best 
hospitality the average eity can offer newcomers 
is a bench in the park or a seat on the curb- 
stone. Hotels, boarding houses and rooming 
houses are jammed to the eaves; there are no 
houses, apartments, bungalows, cottages or 
shacks for rental, except at prices that are cal- 
culated to bring a wild and glassy stare to the 


eyes of the home seeker. During the last week 
the Chicago newspapers have carried stories of 
mechanics, earning $1 to $1.25 an hour, who 
have abandoned steady jobs and gone to the 
country to work on farms, because they figure 
that they can save more money there than they 
find it possible to do in the city. As a single 
example of urban living costs, how would the 
farmer, who often looks with envious eye upon 
the city man, enjoy paying $1.40 to $1.60 a peck 
for potatoes for his table? The city man has 
that privilege just now—and everything else is 
in proportion. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just one word 
of advice for the young farmer who is thinking 
of coming to the city to carve out his fortune, 
and that word is: ‘‘Don’t.’’? If, however, he 
chooses to disregard this advice and come any- 
way, the further friendly word of counsel is 
extended, to emulate the tortoise and bring his 
house along with him. 


Sawmill Waste Can Be 
Turned Into Dollars 


At the recent joint session of the Southern 
Pine Salesmen’s Service Association District 
No. 1 and the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas held at San Antonio, Texas, G. E. Matti- 
son, manager of the Arkansas Land & Lumber 
Co., Malvern, Ark., delivered a striking and 
forceful talk on ‘‘Using All of the Log.’’ 

It often has been remarked that considerable 
profit can be derived from marketing wood 
which, under ordinary circumstances, goes into 
the burner. Naturally ‘‘the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating’’ and this proof Mr. Mat- 
tison very carefully and emphatically supplied. 
He related that at one Arkansas soft pine mill 
waste is not a side line, but one of the prin- 
cipal products. Last year, without considering 
lath and while operating at only about 75 per- 
cent of normal capacity, 4,330,000 board feet 
was recovered and marketed. Slightly more 
than $31 f. o. b. mill was realized from the 
sale of this material. Nearly 2,000,000 feet 
was worked into small cleats requiring at least 
ten pieces to make one board foot. 

At another mill, besides using mill waste as 
fuel and supplying light and power to two cities, 
over 850,000 feet of waste was saved and mar- 
keted in 1918 at an average priee of $19.05 
f. o. b. the mill. The total production of this 
mill was 14,500,000 feet. Last year the pro- 
duction from waste was over 1,157,000 feet 
which was sold at $28 a thousand f. o. b. mill. 
Wasteful methods of manufacture do not pre- 
vail at this mill as is easily seen from the fact 
that in 1919 the total production of lumber 
outside of waste and fuel, was 21,000,000 feet, 
which represented an overrun of 22.5 percent 
over log scale. 

Another mill in Arkansas utilizes the entire 
product of the logs to such an extent that not 
even stove wood for employees is available. 
Pieces as small as %-ineh x.114-inch-8 inches 
long are utilized, being used to make small 
trays employed by smelters and founders. 

Very. frequently small strips from the edge 
can be utilized for small moldings. Such edg- 
ings can be sent to the trimmer and cut to regu- 
lar length or pulled off the trimmer chains and 
cut to length on a small stationary saw. Bun- 
dles of such edgings can be placed on top of 
dry kiln cars. At one Arkansas mill it is a 
custom to kiln dry boards before running them 
thru the edger. An edger is placed at the shed 
and the edgings resulting are immediately made 
into small moldings. 

There is a steadily growing demand for small 
wood articles. By carefully studying the field 
and by working up stock which is now going to 
waste to suit this field a profitable and per- 
manent side line can be developed by lumber 
manufacturers. 


A SPECIAL department has been established 
in London by the United States Shipping 
Board to assist the managing agents of its 
steamers in handling foreign business, and to 
— American commercial relations gener- 
ally. 
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Furniture Manufacturers Survey 


the Hardwood Situation 


Altho undertaken solely in the interest of the 
members of its affiliated associations, the Na- 
tional Council of Furniture Associations has 
rendered a valuable service to the lumber indus- 
try by instituting a thoro investigation of the 
conditions surrounding hardwood production, 
available stocks, future supply ete. The first 
stage of the investigation embraced the lowlands 
of southeastern Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Texas and Mississippi and 
dealt mainly with gum production, altho condi- 
tions relating to oak and walnut were also in- 
vestigated. 

The results of this part of the investigation 
have just been published in a very interesting 
report, issued by the association under date of 
March 31, 1920, an extended review of which 
will be found on page 60. Subsequent reports, 
which are to deal with conditions in the northern 
and eastern hardwood producing States, as well 
as in the uplands of the South, will be awaited 
with keen interest. 


The report shows conclusively that the pre- 
vailing high prices of hardwood lumber are due 
entirely to economic causes, chief among which 
have been greatly curtailed production, due to 
unfavorable weather conditions in the southern 
producing territory, shortage and reduced effi- 
cieney of labor, scarcity of cars ete. It is 
worthy of note that this association, represent- 
ing the interests—not of the producers—but of 
consumers of hardwoods, not only brings no ac- 
cusation of unwarranted boosting of prices or of 
voluntary curtailment of production against the 
manufacturers, but on the contrary explicitly 
says: 


‘¢The present heavy shortage and the growing 
difficulty of obtaining gum, oak and other hard- 
woods thruout the territory investigated is due 
to the impossibility of increasing the present 
rate of production because of climatic condi- 
tions, labor scarcity and inefficiency, and the 
existing car shortage. These conditions, adverse 
to lumber production, tho possibly temporary, 
are conditions over which no one has control. 
In general, it may be said that there has not 
been, nor is there at present, as far as apparent, 
any effort voluntarily to limit or otherwise in- 
fluence production in order to increase the short- 
age of lumber for the purpose of inflating prices. 
On the contrary, great efforts have been and 
are now being put forth to increase the supply 
of available lumber because of the insistent de- 
mand and the attractive prices.’’ 

The fairness as well as the thoroness with 
which the whole subject has been treated com- 
mends the report to careful consideration, and 
will go far to allay hurtful suspicions based 
upon ignorance of the true conditions and of 
the almost unparalleled difficulties with which 
the hardwood manufacturers, particularly in the 
South, have had to contend for many months 
past. 


According to present plans, the Michigan 
public domain commission will reforest 350,- 
000 acres of State land within the next eighty 
years. Norway and white pine will receive the 
greatest attention, altho the plans call for the 
planting of a great variety of trees. The State 
has purchased one of the last tracts of virgin 
white pine in Michigan, this tract lying near 
Interlochen on the Little Manistee River. 
Within twenty years, it is expected, the State 
will begin deriving revenue from its reforesta- 
tion scheme. Only unused land will be planted. 


Practical Household Conveniences 
That Can Be Built In 


The article by Bab Bell Trosper regarding 
closets in houses is a very useful and suggestive 
one, and particularly in its catalog of the vari- 
ous specific uses to which closets and drawers 
can be put if they are provided in the plan of 
the house. The hollow spaces of walls and 
partitions offer some opportunities for utiliza- 
tion for shallow closets set in after the same 
way that is customary with bath room medicine 
eabinets. This idea can be expanded by pur- 
posely making one or more partitions of extra 
depth and utilizing the space from one or the 
other side of the partition. Such a partition 
between the dining room and the kitchen can 
be used on the dining room side for the side- 
board or china closet, and from the other side 
for the commodious cupboards which are so 
desirable for kitchen equipment. 


This idea is, of course, often utilized in pro- 
viding closet space between adjacent bed rooms. 
If such closets were equipped with double doors 
instead of single narrow ones, they would be 
more useful and more sanitary. 

Another suggestion is offered regarding the 
numerous shelves which are desirable in the 
pantry and in cupboards and closets thruout the 
house. The careful housewife usually covers 
these with paper as a protection against dust. 
If these shelves were built up of narrow slats, 
like the wooden mats in street cars, the shelves 
would not be gathering places for dust, espe- 
cially if the tops of the narrow slats were 
rounded or chamfered. Shelves of this sort 
could be manufactured very rapidly and cheap- 
ly in the planing mill by cross boring the slats 
for dowels with suitable interspacing blocks. 





How Will Prices Climb or Be Brought Down? 


There have been a number of predictions re- 
cently that prices would soon cease their up- 
ward trend and turn downward again, with 
some division of opinion, however, as to whether 
the recession will be a gradual slope or a panic 
precipice. Congressman Fess, in his address 
before the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, published on the first page of the 
April 24 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
speaking of the pyramiding of prices, said: 
‘*And if we do not reach a sensible basis by 
reasonable adjustment, mark my words now as 
a warning, it [the price reduction] is coming 
thru a crash. You can’t pyramid values as they 
are. There has to be an end to it.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN notes therefore 
with interest the opinions of two eminent au- 
thorities that the price recession will follow 
from the quiet operation of normal causes. 
Bernard M.-Baruch, former chairman of the 
War Industries Board, in a recent hearing be- 
fore the House war expenditure committee, 
said: 

The profiteers and hoarders will soon run to 

»ver, with the markets returning to normal. @nly 

cataclysm, an act of God or some development 

such as the overthrow of the Government can pre- 
vent this, When the hoarders and profiteers see 
that this greatly increased production is in sight, 
ud they will be the very first to see it, they will 
:nload and run to cover. With the restoration of 
normal transportation on the sea and on land, and 
with the world at work, reduction of the cost of 
iving is an absolute certainty. 

When the war broke out in 1914 it took 25,000,- 

00 men from production to destruction. It took 
"ve men and women to care for the wants of each 
f these fighting men. This made the enormous 

)tal of 125,000,000 persons withdrawn from their 
normal pursuits. Factories were changed to pro- 
luce agents of destruction in unlimited numbers. 

This went on for the war period. But with the 
armistice the world began to get back to work. 
We in the United States are now about back to 
normal. True, some—yes, a great many—have not 


yet resumed the job at top speed, but they are get- 
ting back. The great forces that of necessity had 
to be dedicated to destruction now are about to aid 
‘onstruction with all of their ability. Production 


will reach the maximum and the result will be that 
prices will go back to normal and all of the people 
will benefit. Because of my belief in this fact I 
am opposed to any price fixing by Congress in peace 
times. The law of supply and demand can be de- 
pended on to take care of this. 

In his annual report to the stockholders of 
the American International Corporation, dated 
April 7, President Charles A. Stone, discussing 
general conditions in the year 1919, made the 
following excellent summary, with particular 
reference to foreign trade; which, however, is of 
special importance because the trade situation 
in the United States is largely a reflex of con- 
ditions in other countries: 


It was, however, a year which disappointed 
many of the hopes and also many of the fears that 
were commonly entertained at its inception. 
Twelve months ago it was generally hoped that the 
war stricken countries of Europe would swiftly 
turn their energies to the activities of peace. The 
principal fear was that the process of transition 
would bring with it a large and sudden reduction 
of prices and a temporary disturbance of industry 
with unemployment of labor. But it was hoped 
that this would quickly give place to a resumption 
of production on a large scale as the world set 
about earning its living in the old fashioned way. 

Without going into the reasons why things did 
not turn out in this way, it is sufficient to note 
that in 1919 the continent of Europe did not re- 
sume production on a self-supporting scale but con- 
tinued to draw largely on the American continent 
and the Far East for supplies of food, raw mate- 
rial and machinery. Moreover, most of the prin- 
cipal European nations continued to create debt 
both by loans and by further emission of paper 
money. The United States last year sent to Europe 
almost four and one-half billion dollars’ worth of 
goods over and above the amount imported from 
Europe. * * * Probably one-third of the amount 
is represented by current credits. In these facts 





He who goes down into the battle of 
life giving a smile for every frown, a 
cheery word for every cross one, and 
lending a helping hand to the unfortu- 
nate, is, after all, the best of mission- 
aries. 











we have in large measure, the explanation of the 
stringent money market in the United States, and 
the collapse of the rates for exchange on European 
countries, together with the continuance of high 
prices for commodities both here and abroad. 


Conditions of this sort bring in the end their 
own cure. The larger European countries—espe- 
cially Great Britain, which took nearly 45 percent 
of the 1919 exports above referred to—realize that 
the time has come to stop the creation of new debt 
and the further dilution of paper currencies, and 
to make national budgets that will balance. 
* * * In this respect Great Britain has already 
shown a remarkable capacity of recuperation and 
one which is increasing rapidly, as indicated by her 
monthly trade returns. This is a very satisfactory 
sign, not merely as regards Great Britain herself 
but also as regards Europe as a whole; for despite 
her own difficulties with exchange, she is aiding 
largely, by means of credits to the smaller nations 
in eastern Europe, the general process of recovery. 

Once the European continent is fairly started in 
economic convalescence by means of balanced 
budgets and sound currency policies, the United 
States may look with confidence to the future as 
full of opportunity for American capital and Amer- 
ican initiative in foreign fields. * * * Europe 
will probably buy from us in smaller amounts and 
sell to us in larger amounts than in former times, 
for only in this way can she pay the interest due to 
us on what she owes. But new markets are open- 
ing. Silver is the monetary standard for a group 
of nations in the Far East whose aggregate popu- 
lation is probably one-half the total population of 
the globe. The rise in silver has enormously in- 
creased the purchasing power of these peoples so 
far as the rest of the world is concerned. The 
South American nations have been materially en- 
riched by the war which gave them a wide and 
profitable market for their natural products and 
enabled them to put their exchange rates with the 
outside world on a satisfactory basis, to the great 
benefit of their purchasing power. All this spells 
opportunity for the United States which, alone 
among the great nations in the world, possesses not 
merely enormous natural resources but also, under 
normal conditions, a large available capital. For- 
eign trade in the long run largely follows foreign 
investment of capital, and we are abundantly 
equipped for both. 


Inasmuch as this recuperative process must 
necessarily be a gradual one with the European 
nations, its effect upon home conditions will 
obviously also be gradual. 
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WHO SETTLES THE KICKS? 

I note under Query & Comment, page 46, your 
issue of April 17, “‘Who settles the kicks?” which 
interests me very much. It appears to me that if 
a salesman is working on a sliding scale, or on a 
percentage of the net profits, he should be just as 
interested in any complaints as would his firm, as 
neither party has earned any profits until the car 
is delivered and paid for by the customer. Of 
course, when it is not convenient for a salesman 
to see his customer immediately regarding any com- 
plaints; or in other words, if he should be at an- 
other end of his territory, the firm should take the 
matter up itself and in case a satisfactory settle- 
ment can not be made, the firm should ask the 
customer to hold the stock intact until the sales- 
man can look it over. Of course, if a salesman 
sells a car of B&better finish and the firm ships a 
“C” grade, it’s up to the firm pure and simple.— 
W. C. SmitH, Columbus, Ohio—No. 89B. 

[The above letter is from a well known sales- 
man and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very glad 
to have this authoritative confirmation of its 
own opinion upon the point that, if the kicks re- 
sult from the firm’s not properly filling the 
order, it should take care of the complaint itself 
rather than expect the salesman to do it, even 
tho he be working on a sliding scale or on a per- 
centage of profits basis. Of course, if the sales- 
man happens to be in that immediate vicinity he 
can conveniently give the matter attention and 
he may be willing to do it as an accommodation 
and also in his own interests in order to promote 
further business relationships with the same 
customer.—EDITOR. | 


LIGNUM VITAE WANTED 

In our endeavor to locate a dealer in lignum 
vitae we have been referred to you with a sugges- 
tion that possibly you could put us in touch with 
a dealer in this material—INquiry No. 65. 

[The above inquiry comes from manufactur- 
ers of clutch pulleys and is accompanied by two 
split bushings, 3 pair only being wanted of both 
designs of bushing. This bushing has an in- 
terior diameter of 2,4 inches and an outside 
diameter of 16 inches for 6%4 inches of its 
length. Its total length is 7% inches, the bal- 
ance of length being represented by a collar 
of 5% inches diameter, which is slightly rounded 
at the bore and sloped back toward the outside 
like the shoulders of.a wooden bobbin. The job 
is evidently a special job for a wood turner 
accustomed to doing work in lignum vitae. 

Such turnings in lignum vitae are supplied 
by the Sandusky Tool Co., Sandusky, Ohio, and 
Seib Bros., 96 Boyd Avenue, Jersey City, N. Ji— 
EDITOR. | 


MORE ABOUT SMALL FENCE POSTS 


Your letter in regard to the red cedar fence posts 
received, and I wish to thank you very much for 
the information given. 

Upon the advice of our attorney we continued to 
refuse those posts. They were moved from our 
station when there was somewhere about $48 de- 
murrage on the car and we have not heard from 
the shippers since. 

At first the agent of the company, a Mr. Mitchell, 
was positive that we would be held responsible for 
the posts, but about a week later he stated that it 
might cost the company more to collect than the 
posts were worth or more than their loss would be. 
He was very sure that the red cedar rules were 
for 3- to 4-inch posts 8%- to 10%-inch circumfer- 
ence measure, and told us to write you, not to take 
his word. \ 

I do not think that we will ever hear from them 
again, but in case we do your letter will be of use 
to us. To a farmer who has sold logs and has them 
measured within the mark, the smallest way, it 
comes as a surprise that any kind of posts should 
be measured around the bark with a %-inch allow- 
ance, to say nothing of the absurd rules of Mr. 
Mitchell.—Inquiry No. 65B. 

[This complaint over the small size of a ship- 
ment of red cedar fence posts has already been 
twice reviewed in these columns and the above 
is a letter from the buyer of the carload which 
appears finally to dispose of the subject. It 
should be said in our reply to the above letter, 
however, that northern white cedar posts are 
sold in a peeled condition and measurements 





would therefore apply inside of the bark. The 
specifications for red cedar specify that all 
timber is shipped with the bark on, except 
hewn and sawed material. The specifications 
for red cedar posts do not indicate whether 
measurements are to be taken outside or inside 
the bark. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
further information regarding the origin of 
the red cedar specifications which bear no im- 
print except ‘‘ Adopted by the Manufacturers 
and Dealers, June 17, 1912.’’ The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is informed that this meeting was 
held in Nashville and was attended by repre- 
sentatives of cedar concerns in Tennessee and 
Alabama and also one concern with headquar- 
ters in Nebraska. After being adopted at this 
meeting they were submitted by mail to dealers 
and manufacturers and generally accepted by 
them.—EDIToR. | 


HEMLOCK IN MIXED FOREST IS DYING 

I have about a million and a half of timber that 
stands on my own ground. This timber is about 
one-half hemlock, balance beech, maple and cherry. 
The hemlock is not gaining any more and a lot 
of the larger trees are dying. What would you ad- 
vise me to do with this timber? Do you think it 
would be advisable to cut it this year? Do you 
think the market will still continue as strong in 
the next year ?—Inquiry No. 103. 

[The above comes from Pennsylvania. Hem- 
lock is a true child of the wilderness and thrives 
only under virgin forest conditions, Opening 
up of the forest by the cutting of part of the 
timber usually affects the health of standing 
hemlock. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN advises 
its harvesting upon the present market rather 
than taking any chances in futures for next 
year.— EDITOR. ] 


PROTECTING TIES AGAINST TERMITES 

Parties in South Africa want to buy Coast fir 
and hemlock for cross ties and asked me if their 
ants would eat into fir and hemlock as they did 
into some other woods. I write in the hope that 
you may have some information on this subject. 
I thought perhaps a coating of creosote or some- 
thing less expensive might effectively stop them.— 
Inquiry No. 41. 

[Creosoting is an effective protection against 
termites or white ants, and would be very desira- 
ble anyhow for fir or hemlock ties to be used in 
the tropics. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does 
not definitely know that white ants would favor 
hemlock as a food, but inasmuch as there are 
people who like limburger cheese it is quite pos- 
sible that this strong flavor of hemlock would 
be considered a delicacy rather than a draw- 
back by these insects. It is stated, however, 
that redwood has been considerably used for 
cross ties in Panama and found free from at- 
tack by termites. On the other hand, it is stated 
that hop poles of redwood are often attacked by 
them in California. Redwood, however, has been 
used for more than twenty-five years in the 
Philippine Islands for furniture, filing cases 
ete., and has never been injured by termites. Of 
our native conifers, incense cedar, eastern red 
cedar, western red cedar and southern cypress 
are all said to be free from attack even when 
set in contact with the ground. Eucalyptus is 
also considerably resistant to termite attack, 
altho not entirely immune. The Western Elee- 
trie Company, of New York City, has devised a 
method of treating electrie woodwork with chlo- 
rinated naphthalene as an effective treatment.— 
EDITOR. | 


WALNUT WANTED 

Will you kindly make inquiry for us for 100,000 
to 200,000 feet 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 firsts and. seconds 
walnut for delivery Racine, Wis., giving us any 
information you obtain regarding prices, delivery 
ete.—INnquiry No. 63. 

[The above inquiry comes from a firm in San 
Francisco, but is wanted for Wisconsin delivery 
as above stated. The address will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 


WANTS TO LEARN LUMBER BUSINESS 

Please send me a catalog of the books you publish 
on the lumber industry and also write me if you 
know of any place where I can secure a corre- 
spondence course in any or all phases of the lumber 
industry.—INQuIRY No. 107. 

[The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
has an extension course on lumber and its uses, 
designed more particularly for the education of 
users in the matter of intelligent selection and 
use of material. The Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Winnipeg, Manitoba, has a 
very excellent course, designed particularly for 
retail lumber dealers, which will probably meet 
the needs of our inquirer, who lives in Minne- 
apolis.—EDITOR. ] 


OLD CYPRESS GRADING RULES WANTED 

Will you kindly advise us where we can secure 
copies of the old grading rules of cypress. This in- 
formation will be very much appreciated.—In- 
quiry No. 111. 

[Our inquirer does not state just how old a 
rule is here meant. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has on file the first grading rule adopted by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association on 
Nov. 23, 1905, and also revisions of May 19, 
1909, and Nov. 20, 1912. The only cypress rule 
in its file antedating the above is the rule of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange, of St. Louis, in- 
cluding cypress with other woods; this rule hav- 
ing been adopted June 28, 1892, one year after 
the incorporation of the exchange. 

If our correspondent will indicate more defi- 
nitely what rule is desired, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will endeavor to supply it.—EbITor. | 


WANTS A LUMBER RULE 

The writer is anxious to learn if there is any 
kind of special lumberman’s rule made that can 
be used to good advantage in calculating the square 
feet contained in various boards, planks, scant- 
lings ete. 

This should be in some form similar to the 
regular sliding rule that is made for the use of 
engineers.—INQuiRY No. 46. 

[The above inquiry comes from an efficiency 
and production engineer. The rule he describes 
is the ordinary board rule which has been used 
practically since the beginning of the lumber 
business, altho we believe that George W. Hotch- 
kiss did make some material improvements in 
it in making it of flexible hickory for greater 
convenience and providing it with the hook 
which is now usually placed on the end. This 
rule is usually made with three rows of figures 
upon each side, each row being for different 
lengths of boards. The rule is merely placed 
across the board, and the width of the board in- 
diecates in the appropriate row of figures for the 
length of the board the number of feet it con- 
tains. There are a number of different combi- 
nations of lengths, one side reading 12, 14 and 
16 feet and the other side 8, 10 and 18 feet, or 
18, 20 and 22 feet as wanted. Others have four 
tiers on each side, the markings being on one 
side, 12, 14, 16 and 18, and the other side 8, 10, 
20 and 22. As an alternative marking one side 
is marked 12, 10, 14 and 16, and the other side 
9, 11, 13 and 15 to give both odd and even 
lengths of lumber. 

Board rules ean also be bought with five tiers 
of figures on each side giving all combinations 
from 7 to 16 feet in both odd and even lengths. 

The above are all rules running 3 feet in 
length in one piece of flexible hickory with 
burnt-in figures. It is, however, possible to get 
board rules in a pocket steel folding form and 
also in a spring steel one-piece rule; neither of 
these however heing favored by practical lum- 
bermen, as the tallying is not done nearly as 
rapidly as with the standard rule.—EpITor. ] 


A DECREASED birth rate and an increased 
death rate inevitably follow in the train of a 
nationwide shortage of houses such as the coun- 
try now suffers from. 
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The General Trade Situation 


A further decline in trade and industrial 
ictivities has been noted during the week. In 
the retail field it is very evident that buying 
of the more expensive classes of merchandise, 
altho still running into a heavy aggregate, is 
much diminished compared with a few months 
igo, and that articles of lower cost find more 
favor. It is also noted that purchases are 
being confined more largely than was the case 
to strict necessities, and the result of both 
these tendencies is that more and more dealers 
are adopting a policy of caution in anticipat- 
ing future requirements. Many of them are 
now making particular efforts to clear out cer- 
tain stocks of merchandise high in grade and 
in price, for fear that a little later on it will 
be difficult to dispose of them. Ordering of 
fall stocks this year is abnormally limited, 
and manufacturers complain that revisions 
and cancelations of old orders are frequent. 
This state of trade has resulted in curtailed 
production at many plants, while lack of raw 
materials on account of poor transportation 
has enforced more or less idleness at many 
others. Much of the present quietness in 
trade is attributed to the cold spring, which 
has deferred the spring and summer purchases 
usually made at this season; and it is gener- 
ally expeeted that with warmer weather the 
situation will show improvement. However, 
many authorities agree that the peak of the 
great boom has been passed, due particularly 
to the consumers’ disinclination or inability 
indefinitely to meet extreme prices and to the 
growing practice of economy and retrench- 
ment. A feature that is certain to have a 
depressing effect on prices is the growth of 
stocks of raw materials practically thruout 
the world. 


With the North Carolina Pine Trade 


The North Carolina pine market continues 
‘comparatively dull, altho the railroad situa- 
tion has shown considerable improvement 
over previous weeks for one thing, because 
there are still some embargoes that are shut- 
ting the mills out of certain important mar- 
kets, among them the New England territory. 
However, there is a larger volume of inquiries 
in circulation, which indicates that better 
business may be expected when the railroad 
situation has cleared up more fully and when 
better and more dependable weather sets in. 
In the meanwhile competition from the south- 
rn pine mills is beginning to be felt, and 
North Carolina pine prices on certain items, 
especially of rough lumber, have declined 
slightly. Stocks on most items undoubtedly 
are larger than they were, but some of the 
nills are still oversold on some of the better 
yrades, with the result that prices on such re- 
main very firm. 


Southern Pine Market Conditions 


The southern pine market is dull. There is 
ery little demand from the retailers, who as 
1 rule are already well stocked and prefer to 
postpone purchases of everything but current 
requirements until the building outlook has 
leared up a bit. High cost of labor and tight 
money conditions have held up a large volume 
‘f building, but another thing that has contrib- 
ited to this, retailers in the middle West re- 
port, is their inability to get such materials as 
ime, cement, nails, hardware ete. Under these 
onditions the wholesalers naturally are buying 
very little and are asking their mill connections 
not to ship any lumber in transit at this time, 
saying that such action would have more or 
less disastrous results. The present feature of 
the trade is the demand for large sizes for com- 
mercial building. While there is an encourag- 
‘ing volume of industrial, railroad and export 
ousiness to support the market, prices have 
shown the effect of the prevailing dullness in 


the building field and, consequently, in the yard 
trade. During the last ten days they have 
shown a marked downward trend, which has 
affected practically the entire list altho it has 
been more marked on finish and upper grades 
generally than on dimension and lower grades. 
Production in the meanwhile shows some in- 
crease. During the week ended May 7, 141 
mills reporting to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion produced 77,980,800 feet, or 16.41 percent 
below normal. Orders booked amounted to 
52,680,300 feet, or 32.44 percent below the 
week’s production. Shipments during the same 
week totaled 63,060,800 feet, and the average 
of unfilled orders on hand per mill on May 7 
dropped to 2,445,700 feet. Hand in hand with 
this cutting down of old orders, stocks are being 
rapidly improved. 


Hardwood Conditions Reviewed 


As in the softwoods, there is a slackening 
evident in the trade in hardwoods. After a 
very encouraging spurt immediately following 
the settlement of the recent ‘‘outlaw’’ railroad 
strike the market has quietened down again, 
with industrial buyers as a body seeming to be 
‘laying low,’’ altho many of them continue 
busily to scout around for bargains. The atti- 
tude of the furniture industry toward purchas- 
ing at this time is typical of the other indus- 
tries. The furniture manufacturers say that the 
growing public conservatism has cut down the 
retailers’ sales greatly, when compared with 
last fall; that retailers are not buying except 
for present requirements, but instead frequently 
cancel orders, with the result that the furniture 
manufacturer must exercise extreme caution in 
buying supplies against future use at the pres- 
ent high prices. Production of hardwoods in 
the meanwhile is at the minimum on account of 
high water conditions and heavy rains prac- 
tically thruout the South, and stocks are so 
low that they are easily covered by the orders 
that even a dull market produces. This being 
sO, prices as a rule are firmly maintained, and 
are likely to be so until production conditions 
have been materially improved. Here and there 
lower quotations are made, but the larger con- 
cerns are making no concessions. 





What Happened? 
Turn To 
Pages 56 and 57 











The Douglas Fir Market 


The outlook for home building remains 
clouded, as a result of the high cost of labor 
andthe tight money conditions prevailing in 
most parts of the country, which discourage 
the prospective home builder. It is thought 
by many students of the market that there 
will not be a free building movement so long 
as labor costs remain as high as they are, and 
until materials have declined. The domestic 
market is, therefore, dull, and the lower prices 
now offered on many items do not attract 
much business, for the reason that yard stocks 
as a rule are quite ample and the retailer prac- 
tices extreme caution in making further pur- 
chases, uncertain as he is regarding both the 
future course of building and trend of prices. 
Eastern distributing centers report that a 
rather stiff competition is developing between 
Douglas fir and southern pine, both of which 
woods are in ample supply despite the recent 
restrictions on receipts. The mills in the 
meanwhile continue to operate near capacity, 
115 mills reporting to the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association having cut 81,711,800 
feet during the week ended May 1, which is 
only 1.50 percent below normal. While the 


yard trade is quiet, the demand for special 
eutting is brisk; the railroads are buying 
large quantities of various materials; and the 
export business continues to develop in brisk- 
ness so there is no dearth of business at the 
Coast. A feature of this latter class of busi- 
ness is the interest which is springing up on 
the part of foreign buyers in west Coast box 
shook, and it is expected that a large overseas 
trade in this article will soon develop. Or- 
ders, domestic and export, accepted by the 
115 mills referred to during the week ended 
May 1 amounted to 66,891,200 feet. 


The Market for Western Pines 


The Inland Empire mills find a compara- 
tively dull market for western pines, there 
having been a decided decrease in orders this 
week, but there are excellent prospects for 
an early increase in business, in view of which 
the mills are cutting at top speed and are run- 
ning double shifts wherever possible. Produc- 
tion, therefore, has been forced slightly above 
normal at thirty-three mills reporting to the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
amounting to 29,739,000 feet during the week 
ended May 1, or about 2 percent above nor- 
mal. Orders accepted by these mills during 
the same week totaled 29,975,000 feet, and 
shipments 24,453,000 feet. Shop and all bet- 
ter grades are reported to be in very large 
demand when compared with available sup- 
plies, but most mills are not in a position to 
accept any orders for these grades for de- 
livery before July. Boards and common lum- 
ber, however, are in more abundant supply, 
at lower prices. The California and southern 
Oregon white and sugar pine mills look for a 
very strong market thruout the year, with a 
demand that will exceed production. They 
also find a very heavy demand, but are in 
most eases unable to accept business for 
prompt delivery. Most of the mills, more- 
over, are unwilling to sell ahead, preferring 
to follow the market. Eleven mills affiliated 
with the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association during the week 
ended May 1 produced 6,860,000 feet; shipped 
4,185,000 feet, and accepted orders for 3,406,- 
000 feet. 


Cypress, Northern Pine, Redwood 

The cypress market remains unchanged. The 
demand is comparatively low, but is large 
enough to cover the limited production, and 
some business is reported to be declined on 
account of broken assortments at the mills. 
Prices are very firm. 

* * a 

While building activity in the cities is at a 
low ebb, the country retail yards in northern 
pine territory report a fair amount of business, 
altho this has not as yet been reflected in whole- 
sale buying. There is a shortage at the mills 
of all but the most common grades, and good 
stock is easily covered by the demand. Pro- 
duction is still low on account of labor troubles, 
and this aggravates the stock situation and 
keeps the prices very firm. | 


‘The redwood market preserves all its old 
firmness, The mills have practically no high 
grade stocks available for prompt shipment, and 
are accepting orders for delivery not earlier 
than July. In the meanwhile they are shipping 
as fast as cars can be obtained, and while pro- 
duction has increased slightly, stocks of uppers 
are fast disappearing. A little common is ac- 
cumulating, however. Eastern inquiries are 
increasing for tank stock, siding and specials, 
and the mills do not expect to be able to ac- 
eumulate anywhere near normal stocks this 
season. Eleven mills reporting to the California 
Redwood Association produced 6,107,000 feet 
during the week ended May 1; shipped 5,272,- 
000 feet, and accepted orders for 4,688,000 feet. 
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TIMBERWORKERS’ STRIKE LOSES GROUND 


OsHKOSH, Wis., May 12.—Information re- 
eeived this week by O. T. Swan, secretary 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, indicates that the strike of 


timberworkers is not as general as indicated - 


by early press reports. Taking Wisconsin and 
Michigan as a whole, production was curtailed 
about 25 percent and shipments 15 percent on 
May 3, the opening day of the strike. Some 
improvement was noted during the week, both 
as to lumber yard business and resumption of 
sawmill operations. No sawmill has conceded 
the demand for an 8-hour day. Some small 
middleman operators have made such conces- 
sions, notably the small chair factory at Lady- 
smith, a cooperage plant operated in connec- 
tion with a nail factory at Manistique, and a 
retail lumber yard at the latter city. 

Sixty-eight percent of the sawmills of Wis- 
consin and upper Michigan are operating in 
whole or in part. The Edward Hines opera- 
tions have not closed, altho the Park Falls 
plant lost about one-third of its men. The 
largest hardwood plant in the North—the 
Hines plant at Rice Lake—is running ten 
hours. 

The woods operations were affected at only 
a few points. The sash and door operators 
were affected searcely at all, and none closed 
completely. The Anson-Gilkey-Hurd sash and 
door factory at Merrill is operating at about 
two-thirds of capacity, and the others in the 
district from 90 percent to full foree. A few 
veneer plants, box factories and miscellaneous 


industries in sawmill towns are shut down. 

Another feature is that not all the locals 
of the union obeyed the strike order, while 
some plants, not supposed to be under union 
control, had part walkouts. 

At Soperton, high school boys worked last 
Saturday. There was no spread of the strike 
last week but Monday of this week some men 
went out at Stevens Point, while other plants 
resumed operations. With but few exceptions 
the men have been quiet and peaceable every- 
where. Public opinion appears to be against 
the union demands. The farmers bitterly op- 
pose them. They don’t like ‘‘8-hour stuff.’’ 

In Oshkosh there is no strike. The men are 
apparently giving thought to the change in 
conditions which may come soon and are hang- 
ing on to their jobs to be in safe harbor if a 
storm strikes. Rhinelander, the Bay shore, 
and Marinette and Munising districts are the 
most seriously affected. 

The Wausau and Antigo districts, Outanagon 
and Houghton counties (Mich.) and the west- 
ern part of the upper peninsula, as well as 
the western part of Wisconsin, are relatively 
free from shutdowns. 


Thirteen mills are operating in localities 
known to have local unions but in other locali- 
ties where no strike took place the existence of 
passive unions was not announced and the total 
number of mills may exceed thirteen. The 
strikers are said to be losing confidence and 
seeking reémployment. Some of the important 
mills which closed but have resumed operations 


are: Mortenson Lumber Co., Wausau; B 
Heinemann Lumber Co., Wausau; Weidman « 
Son Co., Trout Creek, Mich.; ‘Fountain 


Campbell Lumber Co., and Flambeau Rive: 
Lumber Co., Ladysmith, Wis.; Munising Han 
dle Factory, Munising, Mich. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 12.—Reports from 
the northern mills indicate that the timber 
workers’ strike will soon be over. Many of th 
men are anxious to have the mills resume saw- 
ing, but the managers are waiting in each cas: 
until they are sure of sufficient crews. 


VirciniA, MINN., May 11.—The mills of thi 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. are running on last 
week’s schedule. General Manager Thomas &. 
Whitten says that additional men applied fo: 
work Monday morning, and he feels encourage: 
to hope that the night shift will be resume: 
shortly. He called attention to the fact that « 
large number of cars is being loaded out 0: 
the company’s yards daily. 


SoperTON, Wis., May 12.—A few men hav: 
returned to work and others would gladly d 
so except for fear of being taunted with being 
quitters. There is absolutely no manifestation 
of public sentiment favoring the strike, and 
but little confidence even among the strikers 
themselves in its successful outcome. There 
are signs of growing restiveness and another 
week is likely to witness a considerable number 
of defections from the ranks of the strikers. 











Provides Airplane Patrol Fund 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—As_ finally 
agreed upon in conference, the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill carries an item of $50,000 to 
enable the Forest Service to codperate with the 
army air service for the maintenance of an 
aerial patrol for the prevention and suppres- 
sion of fires in national forests of the Pacific 
coast and Rocky Mountain States. Provision 
is made that none of the money shall be used 
for the purchase of land or airplanes or for the 
construction of buildings. The senate had in- 
serted an item of $60,000 for this work. 

Recently the War Department announced that 
only one squadron would be: available for this 
work during the coming fire season and that its 
patrol would be confined to the California for- 
ests. With the additional appropriation it is 
probable that a way will be found to extend 
the service, despite the present shortage of per- 
sonnel in the air service and the necessity for 
maintaining as strong an aviation force as pos- 
sible on the Mexican border as long as conditions 
south of the Rio Grande are disturbed. 


Files Brief in Memphis Transit Case 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—The Southern 

Hardwood Traffic Association has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a strong brief 
in docket No. 11009, in which the association 
seeks to have railroads make transit arrange- 
ments on lumber and other forest products at 
Louisville and Memphis. The brief asserts that 
the two cities have been at a disadvantage for 
years by reason of having been denied transit 
arrangements while other cities have them. This 
disadvantage was greatly aggravated by gen- 
eral order 28, issued by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, under which lumber rates were in- 
creased 5 cents a hundred pounds, the increase 
being applied to both incoming and outgoing 
shipments. Louisville and Memphis are said 
to be operating at a disadvantage of $22.50 to 
$45 a ear on lumber. 

‘*Complainants respectfully submit,’’ states 


the brief in conclusion, ‘‘that they have estab- 
lished in this case, without contradiction from 
the defendants, as gross a case of discrimina- 
tion as could be imagined, a discrimination 
which results from the practice of the carriers 
and is directed against points whose natural 
location should put them at an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage.’’ 


Hearings on Increased Freight Rates 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—General hear- 

ings on the proposed rate increases by the rail- 
roads will begin before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Monday, May 24, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
In making this announcement the commission 
states that in general the railroads propose to 
secure the additional revenues which they need 
from increased freight rates, asserting that it 
is inadvisable to make a general increase in 
passenger fares. ; 

The commission has determined to deal with 
the carriers in three groups, those whose lines 
are substantially all within official, southern 
and western classification territory. 


It is announced that the commission will first 
hear the carriers in official classification terri- 
tory, together with the evidence of a general 
character which is applicable to all of the terri- 
tories. Next it will hear the carriers in southern 
classification territory and finally the western 
roads. 

Afterwards evidence of a general character 
will be received in opposition to the proposals, 
covering all of the territéries, followed by evi- 
dence in opposition to the claims of the carriers 
in official, southern and western classification 
territories, in the order named. 

The time to be devoted to each of the several 
branches of the subject has not been fixed. 

In making its announcement the commission 
stated that ‘‘it is not deemed necessary that 
before proceeding with hearings on these appli- 
cations the commission shall determine the ag- 
gregate property values for these several and 
respective groups which it will use in carrying 
out the provisions of section 15 (A) of the 
transportation act.’’ 


May Increase Loans to Railroads 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—A plan is un 
der consideration to insert in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill in the Senate an amendment 
appropriating an additional $300,000,000 for 
the revolving fund provided in the transporta- 
tion act, to be loaned to the railroads of th: 
country for the acquisition of new equipment. 
This seems to be the most promising opportunity 
to get thru legislation to further assist the car- 
riers in getting on their feet in view of the 
general financial situation, which would appear 
to make it necessary for the roads to borrow 
money at not less than 7 percent if necessary 
rolling stock is to be provided. 

A report has been received here that the 
railroads of the country are right now receiving 
demands every day for some 80,000 more freight 
ears than they possess, and failure to meet thes« 
demands means curtailed production at a tim: 
when all economists are agreed that greate: 
production is the crying need. 


Issues Reduced Rate Orders 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—The Inter 

state Commerce Commission has issued the fo 
lowing reduced rate orders of interest to lum 
bermen: 


No. 244—Canadian Pacific to file a schedule pr 
viding for reduced commodity rates on lumber an 
forest products in carloads from Richford, Vt., « 
New York (lighterage), Brooklyn, Brooklyn ter 
minals and Long Island City (for beyond) and t 
Camden, N. J. ; 

No. 249—Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potom: 
to file reduced charges for switching service 4 
Doswell, Va. 

No. 256—Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potom: 
to file reduced rates on rough lumber in carload 
from points on its line to Doswell, Va., for th 
purpose of storage or dressing and reshipping. 

No. 253—J. H. Glenn, agent, schedule provic 
ing reduced class and commodity rates from point 
ne Southeast to eastern and interior easter 
points. 

No. 251—New York Central and West Shor 
roads to file reduced commodity rates from point 
on their own and connecting lines to destination 
on the Boston & Maine, Central Vermont, Main 
Central, Montpelier & Wells River and St. Johns 
bury & Lake Champlain roads. 
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JUDGE'S DECISION IN HARDWOOD SUIT 


Declares Modification of Injunction Would 
“Cut Heart Out of Final Decree” 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May, 11—‘‘To modify the 
injunction against F. R. Gadd and 327 mem- 
bers of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association so as to permit them to gather, 
compile and disseminate the monthly stock 
reports, the monthly production reports and 
the weekly sales reports, pending appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, would 
be to cut the heart out of the final decree.’’ 

This is the Wilsonesque language used by 
Judge John E. McCall, of the United States 
court for the western district of Tennessee, in 
declining to grant the application for a super- 
sedas which was made by counsel for the 
defense and on which arguments were heard at 
Jackson, Tenn., Wednesday, April 28. 

Judge McCall also held that, since counsel for 
the defense had stated that application for a 
supersedas might be got before the Supreme 
Court in two or three weeks, the situation of 
the defendants was not so desperate as to jus- 
tify him in modifying his temporary decree 
which was recently converted into a final decree 
by an agreement on the part of the Government 
and the defense to stand on the record as made 
at Memphis, March 8, 9 and 10, during the 
temporary hearing of the injunction suit. 


Opinion Delivered by Judge 


The memorandum opinion of Judge McCall, 
whieh was delivered at Jackson, Tenn., last 


that, since the court may be in error, its decree 
should be suspended until the reviewing court 
passes upon the questions raised. There would be 
more merit in this insistence if defendants had no 
other course open to them until a final hearing by 
the appellate tribunal. 

The injunction has been in force more than six 
weeks. Counsel for the defendants informed the 
court at the hearing of this petition that an ap- 
plication can be made to the Supreme Court for 
supersedas within two weeks from the granting 
of the appeal. In that case, I think the defend- 
ants are not in such a desperate situation as to 
warrant the granting of the supersedas by this 
court. 

An order will be entered granting the prayer for 
an appeal and denying the application for a 
supersedas. 

(Signed) Joun E. McCALt, Judge. 

Attorneys are busy perfecting appeal to the 
Supreme Court and there is the utmost confi- 
dence among attorneys for the defense and 
among the defendants themselves that the ulti- 
mate outcome will be favorable. L. C. Boyle, 
leading counsel for the defense, stated during 
the argument at Jackson before Judge McCall 
that he did not have the slightest doubt that 
the Supreme Court would sustain the legality 
of the principle that business men have the 
right, under the Sherman law, to gather, compile 
and disseminate the basic facts of their indus- 
try in order that they might conduct their 
business intelligently in the light of these facts. 
He asserted that this is the vital issue under- 
lying this whole case and that, when the Su- 
preme Court handed down its final verdict, it 
would ‘‘affect all American industry and all 
American commerce’’ thru the broad principle 
of law established by that verdict. 











The accompanying illustration depicts one piece of 4 by 60-inch, 16 foot, clear British Columbia red 


cedar manufactured by the 


Vancouver Lumber Co., Limited, from timber cut by the Capilano 


Timber Co., whose limits are along the Capilano Valley, about five miles from Vancouver, B. C 





week and copies of which were late in reaching 
Memphis, is given herewith in full: 

This is an application, by petition and prayer, 
‘irst for an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and, second, that paragraph three 

the final decree heretofore entered herein be 
suspended during the pendency of the appeal in 
he Supreme Court, in so far as it enjoins the 
iefendants “not to take any further steps whatso- 

ver in compiling, printing or distributing, thru the 
said F. H. Gadd, ‘manager of statistics,’ or other- 
ise, at Memphis, in this district, or elsewhere, the 
next issue of the monthly ‘stock reports,’ ‘month- 

v production reports’ or the weekly ‘sales reports’ 
if the so called ‘Open Competition Plan,’ or any 
other issue of any such or similar reports, and 
nsofar as it awards costs and execution there- 
or.”” 

The defendants are, as a matter of right, en- 
itled to an appeal, and order will be issued grant- 
ng the appeal as prayed for on defendants execut- 
ing a good and sufficient appeal bond as required 
vy law. 

A court of equity may, in its sound discretion, 
crant an order superseding all or any part of a 
permanent injunction granted by it pending an ap- 
eal therefrom (227 Fed. 274 and cases there 
ited), but to do so in the present case would be 
® cut the heart out of the final decree, from which 

n appeal is here prayed, and thus suspend the 
njunction restraining defendants from violating 
. statute of the United States which the court 
ias decreed was being violated by them. If the 
ourt is correct in its judgment, it is clear that 
the defendants should not be permitted to continue 
violation of the statute pending their appeal. It is 
irgued that the case is one of first impression and 


AGITATORS ANNOY CANADIAN LOGGERS 


Toronto, OnT., May 10.—The One Big Union, 
which has met with signal failure so far in 
Ontario in its efforts to organize among the 
lumber camps, is now reported to be directing 
its energies towards a campaign relating to 
sanitary control of lumber camps thruout the 
Province. E. Winch, secretary of the Lumber 
Workers’ Industrial Union, which is affiliated 
with the One Big Union, is expected to make 
a demand upon the Provincial department of 
health at an early date, for the rigid enforce- 
ment of regulations regarding camp sanitation. 
A typical example of the ruckless and unin- 
formed statements made by ‘‘One Big Union’’ 
organizers is one which Mr. Winch made to the 
effect that not one lumber company in On- 
tario attempts to conform with the Govern- 
ment regulations regarding camp. and that the 
officials of the Provincial department of health 
are not trying to enforce the regulations. 





. What Happened? 
Turn To 
Pages 56 and 57 











BIG EXPORT DEMAND FOR SHOOKS 


New South American Territory Opened Up— 
Inquiries Aggregate 90,000,000 Feet 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 8.—Heavy export de- 
mand for Coast box shooks was set forth at a 
meeting of the trustees of the box department 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
in this city Thursday. Trustees in attendance 
were: OC. A. Pratt, Pacific Box Co., Tacoma, 
chairman; Ralph A. Clark, Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle; W. B. O’Brien, Astoria 
Box Co., Astoria, Ore.; Robert Morrison, Mor- 
rison Mill Co., Anacortes and Blaine; H. A. 
Sloan, manager box department, San Francisco. 

It developed at the meeting that inquiries are 
exceedingly strong from practically all parts 
of the world. There is a growing demand for 
Coast box shooks from the United Kingdom, 
the Orient, Australia and South America. 

The fact was brought out that a new steam- 
ship line between Puget Sound and South Amer- 
iea, with first sailing this month, would open up 
a tremendous territory. The plan is for alter- 
nate sailings, the first steamer to go down the 
west coast, up the east coast and back thru the 
canal; and the second steamer to go thru the 
canal to the east coast, and thence up the west 
coast to the Sound. 

A large box shook manufacturing plant in 
Lima, Peru, the name of which for the present 
is withheld, has decided to stop making box 
shooks, to import its stock from the Pacific 
Northwest, and to make up the material after 
arrival in Lima. 

There was considerable discussion in regard 
to tonnage for Cuba, with assurances that the 
Coast can compete with southern manufacturers 
of box shooks and be able to offer superior 
stock from a better grade of lumber in an open 
market, with conditions decidedly in favor of 
the Coast product as against the present box 
shook output cut from Georgia and South Caro- 
lina pine. 

As a direct result of the acute housing short- 
age in France and Belgium, it was noted that 
the heavy advance in lumber from the Scandi- 
navian and Baltic provinces was having a de- 
cided effect on box prices. With the rate of 
exchange on a rising market and increased ton- 
nage available, Coast box manufacturers look 
forward to getting a share of the box business 
of the United Kingdom. 

Manager Sloan. reported exceedingly firm 
foreign inquiries, in sixty days totaling more 
than 20,000,000 boxes, aggregating 90,000,000 
feet of lumber. The annual capacity of the 
mills represented in the box department of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. is be- 
tween 400,000,000 and 500,000,000 feet. 

There will be a general meeting of the box 
department about July 1. In the meantime 
there will be a conference between Mr. Sloan 
and W. C. Strong, manager of the box depart- 
ment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in order to secure uniformity in grading 
rules affecting foreign and domestic box 
shooks. There is not a wide margin of differ- 
ence as the rules now stand; but there are some 
variations affecting the distance of a knot from 
the nailing edge and the number of knots per- 
missible in a shook of a given width and length. 


TO CONFER ON HOUSING SITUATION 


Boston, Mass., May 10.—Mayor Peters has 
called a conference to take place this week of 
a dozen local bankers and business men to discuss 
the feasibility of forming a committee or cor- 
poration to raise a large fund for building dwell- 
ing houses in Boston, for rental at moderate 
rates or to be sold on easy terms. The mayor 
stated that construction of dwelling houses is 
at a standstill because of financial conditions, 
and that the housing situation will be even worse 
next fall unless something is done in the mean- 
time to afford relief. 








It costs less to keep a customer by satisfy- 
ing him than to secure a new one. 
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A Hoosier Shed Plan Provides Attractive 
Office and Efficient Alley Arrangement 





PREVIOUS SHED PLAN ARTICLES 


Previous articles on modern retail shed 
plans based on designs submitted in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan 
contest have appeared as follows: 











Issue Pages 
Honorable Mention Plan.March27 74-75 
First Prize Winner...... April 10 57-58 
Second Prize Winner....April 17 56-57 
Special Prize Winner....April 24 57 
Special Prize Winner...... May 1 58 
Honorable Mention Plan...May 8 58 
The accompanying illustrations show a 


ground floor layout of the shed and office sub- 
mitted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed 
plan contest by M. G. Gosch, Crown Point, Ind. 
This plan embodies a number of very excellent 
features and was given honorable mention in 
the contest. Regarding this plan Mr. Gosch 


said: 

«The shed is 132x150 feet as suggested, 
with a side track running the full length, and 
a driveway on each side. Finish lumber and 
other shed stock are piled on one side of the 
track with the fastest moving stock facing the 
track. The other stock is piled in the cross 
alleys. This layout is made up from ideas 
I have taken from yards I have been with 
and others that I have seen.’’ 

A study of the arrangement of the shed is 
well worth while. Space is provided for hard- 
ware, and it is very significant as indicating 
the growing care with which stock is kept that 
the bins in which molding, windows, oak and 
maple flocring etc. are kept have sliding doors. 
The molding is stacked on end, which seems 
to be the method usually preferred by retail 
lumbermen. The bins for coal and building 
material are advantageously located outside 
of the shed proper and immediately accessible 
from the side track, thus making it easy and 
economical to unload from them. The ar- 
rangement of the cross alleys is somewhat un- 
usual. Such an arrangement would be best 
where the yard happens to be on a corner lot 
or where doors could be cut at the cross alleys, 
thus permitting teams to pass out easily and 





Drwr.way To Scar. 


avoid congestion either backing in or turning 
around in the alleys. 

Regarding the office and its arrangement 
Mr. Gosch said: 

‘*Most lumber offices are merely places to 
do business; they are neither convenient nor 
attractive. Many of them are built in the 
lumber shed, making them dark and dingy. 
I believe an office should have all the light 
possible, not only for better working con- 
ditions, but also for the bright and cheerful 
atmosphere it lends to the place. 

‘“My sketch shows office separate from shed 
for reasons previously stated. The general 
office has a sales counter and bookkeeper’s 


counter, which are both convenient to cus- 
tomers in the outer office. The private office is 
separated from the general office by coat room 
and vault, making it more private. It is con- 
venient to both general office and outer office 
and the vault is centrally located for safety as 
well as convenience. The basement can be 
reached from the outside without interference 
to the office.’’ 

It may also be remarked that a grass plot 
in front of a shed can be made exceedingly 
attractive and makes a splendid place to dis- 
play arbors, garden seats and the like. Port- 
able farm buildings also can be displayed to 
very good advantage in such a place. 


~ DKIVEWAY ~ 
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Sell Shelf Boards and Paints 


Spring house cleaning is in progress or has 
just been completed. During this time a great 


! many housewives have occasion to notice that 


shelves could be employed to good advantage 
in the closets or that one is needed in the base- 
ment or that some old shelves need to be thrown 
away and new ones secured. At the same time 
it is very easy to sell paint to touch up clothes 
closets. While retailers in designing modern 
houses put windows in closets wherever possible 
the majority of closets are not ventilated 
properly and seldom get a good airing. They 
become insanitary and harbor germs. A good 
coat of paint, however, is a good germicide and 
if the closets are painted regularly sickness may 
be warded off in the family, the clothes kept in 
better condition and everybody be better 
pleased with the home. 
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Analysis of Lumberman’s Out-of-date Industrial Technique and Marketing 
Methods Points Way to Increased Business by More Intelligent Public Service 


Some time ago in writing about the Port 
Arthur (Tex.), lumber yards we expressed the 
hope that at the Texas convention we might 
have the pleasure of meeting E. A. Laughlin, 
who was away from his office at the time of 
our visit. That hope was realized. An in- 
creasing number of people in lumber and 
other building lines over the United States 
are becoming personally acquainted with Mr. 
Laughlin or know about him indirectly in 
connection with Enterlock lumber. Enter- 
lock, we may say briefly for the benefit of 
any who may not have seen or heard of it, 
is lumber cut to certain standardized sizes 
from which practically any house can be built 
without cutting. It is not a ready-cut house 
proposition, for no special designs are pre- 
pared. It is a matter of regular retail stock 
which may be cut at the mills and carried in 
the yards and from which practically any 
house can be built. The Realm will not at- 
tempt to enumer- 
ate all the advan- 
tages of this kind 
of lumber, for we 
are not sure we 
know them all. 
But among them 
is one of peculiar 
importance 
in these times of 
high prices; 
namely, that the 
Enterlock pieces 
ean be and are 
made from grades 
much lower than 
the ones into 
which the finished 
pieces fall. In 
other words, in 
cutting up low 
grade stock prac- 
tically the full 
value of the stick 
is saved, only the 
defects being cut 
out, and with 
these defects ab- 
sent the Enterlock 
stock at once rises 





the process of making the doors the defects 
were cut out. This same elimination of de- 
fects in cutting explains the great economy 
of Enterlock. Enterlock, however, is not 
just random lengths of planed lumber. Long 
study of building operations and building 
designs has enabled Mr. Laughlin to reduce 
the lumber used to certain standard shapes 
and sizes, and he has devised machines for 
cutting these shapes and sizes. As a result 
he can produce cut lumber that may be carried 
by a retail yard as standard stock, just as 
yards now carry 2 by 4’s in lengths from 8 
to 20 feet. The retailer need not know what 
structure it is to be used in building, nor the 
size or design. This brief and highly inade- 
quate description is not meant to describe 
Enterlock accurately. It is merely intended 
as a rough background for an account of a 
conversation I had with Mr. Laughlin at San 
Antonio. 





curately. So in reading it please remember 
that the ideas are those of Mr. Laughlin. Any 
errors in writing it out are on me. 


Building Business as an Entirety 


There have of course been a good many 
improvements in lumber manufacture and in 
lumber marketing, but when these things are 
compared with manufacture and marketing in 
other lines the comparison is unfavorable to 
lumber. In fact lumbering is still crude, 
viewed from almost any angle. An engineer 
stated that what the lumber world needed 
was more dignity. There are numberless indi- 
vidual lumbermen who are men of personal 
dignity and personal achievement; men of 
wealth and education and attainment. But 
even yet we have hardly got away from the 
old accepted fact that a lumber yard handled 
bulky and awkward looking stuff and that it 
must necessarily be an unsightly place. The 
yards . were, and 
many still are, lo- 
cated in out of 
the way places 
outside of town, 
offered little serv- 
iee and sold noth- 
ing but lumber. 
The old fashioned 
lumberman 
laughed at the 
idea of keeping 
an office up town 
and maintaining 
it in a style that 
would compare 
favorably with 
any bank or retail 
store in the city. 
He said he didn’t 
need such an 
esablishment and 
couldn’t afford it. 
As a matter of 
fact he did and 
does need it; but 
until he can see 
that he needs it 
and in what way 
he can use it he 








on its merits into 

higher grades. 

With a spread in 

price running $20 or $30 or $40 between the 
two grades, it is seen at once that raising the 
grade in this way makes for immense saving 
in cost. 


The Fundamental Advantage of Enterlock 


Mr. Laughlin once illustrated this matter 
by referrmg to the prices for finished doors. 
I believe this comparison has once before been 
printed in this departmert, but it may well 
be repeated. A panel door without a knot 
in it may be bought at a comparatively mod- 
erate price. In fact it can be bought for less 
money than the same amount of clear lumber 
cut in long lengths. Mr. Laughlin has at 
times taken advantage of this fact in erect- 
ing small buildings such as garages. He de- 
signed the building in such a way that the 
side walls could be constructed of doors with- 
out cutting. And this material was chosen 
because it was cheaper than any long length 
lumber of the same grade. The reason for 
the cheapness of the doors upon which con- 
siderable factory work has been expended 
lies in the fact that the doors, being made up 
of a number of comparatively small pieces, 
could be cut from low grades of stock. In 


Palms Around the Hotel, Mercedes, Tez. 


Says Lumbermen Have Been Too Careless 


One of the most remarkable addresses I 
had the privilege of hearing during the 1920 
convention season was delivered at San An- 
tonio by F. H. Farwell, of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex. After 
making a masterly summary of past cortdi- 
tions Mr. Farwell, who is himself a careful 
and constant student of business conditions, 
told the Texas dealers that their success and 
the success of the lumber business would de- 
pend upon the care with which lumbermen 
studied and plotted the future. He told them 
they had been too careless, too content with 
rough guesses, too slow about realizing the 
fact that prosperity or ruin in their depart- 
ment of commerce was intimately related to 
the health or sickness of all other depart- 
ments. It happened curiously enough that 
the day before this address was delivered I 
spent an hour or more at lunch with Mr. 
Laughlin while he, too, criticised the lumber 
business not only from the marketing but also 
from the manufacturing standpoint. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs contain, I believe, the gist 
of his analysis. I do not put it into quota- 
tions, for I can not be certain of quoting ac- 


eannot afford it. 

He is content to 

handle just one 
thing, and it is his idea that the rest of the 
elements in the business of building should 
conform to his desire to handle nothing but 
lumber rather than that he himself should 
make a careful and constant study of the 
building business in its entirety and should 
see in what ways he ean offer additional serv- 
ices that will bring him increased profits and 
give him a firmer hold, thru service, on the 
building industry in his town. 

Apparently lumber manufacturers have set 
the standard of conduct in the entire indus- 
try. Sawmills have long specialized on the 
making of certain arbitrary sizes of lumber. 
These have been divided into grades. And this 
has been the whole problem of manufacturing 
as these men have seen it. Improved ma- 
chinery for cutting these sticks has been de- 
vised from time to time, selling organizations 
have been perfected and national advertising 
has been used successfully to create a demand 
for wood houses. This has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the success of the industry. But 
the old, rough standards have been main- 
tained with very few exceptions. When saw- 
milling started on a large scale, labor was 
comparatively cheap and the supply of lumber 
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seemed unlimited. Now labor is far from 
cheap, and sawmill men are telling us that 82 
percent of the southern pine mills will cut 
out within five years. But still the industry 
is carried on in much the same way that it 
was in the days of cheap labor and unlimited 
stumpage. 


Should be Closer Utilization of Output 


Until recently, and even yet in certain 
mills, nearly if not quite half the tree is 
wasted before it reaches the state of being 
part or all of a finished product. Sawmill 
waste is being utilized to a degree, but there 
is a strong likelihood that it is not being 
utilized in the best way. A person might use 
quartered oak scraps to make chicken crates, 
and that would be better than burning the 
scraps in a refuse burner; but it would not 
be the best practical use for them. Not so 
much so called waste goes to the burner as 
formerly, but it is doubtful if any complete 
or even careful studies have been made to 
utilize these small pieces in the best way. A 
man was once boasting of the saving in money 
and the conservation of raw materials that 
was being effected by the making of boxes 
out of materials that formerly had gone out 
to the burner. He felt highly satisfied over 
it until the fact was pointed out to him that 
many of the pieces he was using were fine, 
clear lumber that would be worth several 
times as much in other kinds of manufacture. 
Arbitrary Mill 

Sizes Result in 


business in itself and could be done more 
economically elsewhere. But the sawmill can, 
if it wishes, make the rought cuts cheaper 
and with a more complete utilization of raw 
material than can any other manufacturing 
agency. 

The objection is at once made by the old 
fashioned sawmill man that this would add 
enormously to the cost of lumber. But he 
should consider the fact that he would not be 
offering lumber in the present sense of the 
word. He would be offering pieces prepared 
for finishing. This cutting up has to be done 
somewhere, and the sawmill is the logical 
place in which to do it. In addition to the 
ease of making these cuts at the mill should 
be added the enormous saving of raw mate- 
rial. With standardized sizes running to 
small pieces there would be practically no 
waste of wood. With accurate technical sur- 
veys upon which to base these standardiza- 
tions every piece of wood could be used where 
it would be of the greatest value. There 
would be no burning of waste even to gen- 
erate electricity; not, at least, until chair 
spindles and lead pencils are cheaper than 
coal or other fuel. 


Refinement of Output vs. Quantity Production 


But a good many of the sawmill men who 
have grown up in the business and who have 
learned it as it was worked out in the old 
days have no patience with such an idea. It 


money in equipment. So instead of the messy, 
horrible looking and positively dangerous 
gasoline station of a few years ago that was 
located down a side alley we now have filling 
stations on the best corners in town, and they 
are beauty spots. Consider the United Cigar 
stores. They pay the closest attention to an 
infinity of detail and so can sell their product 
on the narrowest of margins and yet rent the 
most desirable corner locations in the town. 
Then there are the meat packers. They have, 
in fact, been so hungry for tracing out every 
detail and ramification of their business to 
the last profit yielding item that the attorney 
general has felt called upon to ask them to 
limit themselves. If we are to believe re- 
ports the packers have been making large 
sums of money as profits and yet they have 
sold meat cheaper than the local butcher 
could supply himself by killing his own meat. 


The Unskilled Laborer of Modern Industry 


These things stand out in bold contrast to 
the rough, extensive methods of lumbering, 
both wholesale and retail. If a technical man 
of real ability could go to the sawmills and 
to the users of wood and could effect an ar- 
rangement for supplying them with pieces 
ready to finish and could keep for himself 
the money saved by the operation he would 
soon be rolling in inecaleulable wealth. The 
engineer who said that the lumber business 
lacked dignity because it wasted so much and 
overlooked 
so many impor- 





Waste 


Then there is 
the habit to which 
the industry is 
wedded; that of 
cutting lumber 
into a certain few 
arbitrarily 
selected sizes. It 
is cut from four 
to twelve inches 
wide, from one to 
three inches thick, 
in lengths running 
from eight to 
twenty feet. 
There are some 
other sizes, such 
as timbers. In 
bringing the log 
to these arbitrary 
sizes there is con- 
siderable waste. 
The stuff is dried 
and shipped out 
over the country, 
and then it is re- 
manufactured. In 
this process it is 
cut into innumerable pieces, small and large. 
In the construction of buildings, of course, 
timbers can be had that require but little cut- 
ting. But even in the erection of buildings 
there are large numbers of small pieces, and 
in cutting these out there is again a certain 
amount of waste. In woodworking plants 
such as furniture factories this stock must 
be cut into small pieces of odd size and 
curious shape. Consider the number of pieces 
and their sizes that are used in making a 
chair or a table. 


Might Enlarge Number of Sizes 


Now why could not this cutting be done in 
the first place at the mill, thus eliminating the 
arbitrary size and its inevitable waste? This 
is not a suggestion that the sawmill go into 
the furniture business and all other businesses 
using wood. Not at all. It is a suggestion 
that instead of cutting a few standard sizes 
the sawmill cut a large number of standard 
sizes. It would require careful investigation 
by highly skilled technical men to determine 
what these standard sizes should be and of 
what kind of wood they should be cut. The 
standard should be to make the lumber at the 
sawmill into the smallest rough cut in which 
it would ever be used. Lay special emphasis 
on that matter of rough cut. Finishing is a 
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is their policy, if a man wishes to expand his 
mill business, that he buy more stumpage and 
put in more saws and thus achieve a greater 
gross production of the present small number 


of standardized sizes. They believe in quan- 
tity production, even tho somewhat wasteful, 
instead of refinement of output. 


Grow Rich Thru Attention to Details 


This is not the development taken by the 
other great industries. Consider the matter 
of refining and marketing crude oil. Gasoline 
could not be so cheap as it is except that in 
the process of refinement every part of the 
crude oil is saved and utilized in the way in 
which it is most valuable. If the refiners 
took the gasoline out and burned the rest 
under their boilers gasoline would sell at pro- 
hibitive rates, and because of its high price 
few people could afford to buy it; conse- 
quently the industry would languish. But by 
saving and utilizing everything in a techni- 
cally correct way gasoline can be sold at a 
profit and still at a price within the reach of 
millions of people. Notice what this has done 
in one small but rather significant respect. 
The oil industry is both big and profitable be- 
cause of its attention to infinite details. Be- 
cause it is profitable it can afford to invest 


tant trifles stated 
that in relation to 
other industries 
such as steel and 
rubber and meat 
packing, lumber 
was like an un- 
_ skilled laborer as 
compared with a 
university trained 
professional man. 


Painstaking Serv- 
ice Wins Indus- 
trial Success 


As the sawmills 
have set the stand- 
ard, so the retail 
yards have fol- 
lowed it. There 
is at present a 
wholesome trend 
towards greater 
refinement in re- 
tailing. There is 
a recognition of 
the fact that suc- 
cessful retailing 
is but a single 

step in the progress from the tree to the fin- 
ished article and that it must lend itself more 
efficiently to the accomplishment of the de- 
sired end. The retailer who has thought of 
his business as the central fact and who has 
considered it the duty of the manufacturer 
and the house builder alike to modify their 
business so as to allow him to conduct his 
affairs as suited his own convenience is living 
in the past. So also is the man who considers 
that specialization on selling a few items of 
merchandise is the keystone of success. The 
wholesome trend toward service of which we 
hear so much is nothing more than a recog- 
nition of the fact that success here is a matter 
of attention to a vast number of important 
details. It is an offering of more of the nec- 
essary things that go into the building and 
finishing of houses and barns. Many retail- 
ers object to this matter of service on the 
ground that it is an intangible thing and they 
wish to sell solid, tangible articles like boards 
and shingles. It is true that service is largely 
labor; but did these retailers ever try to count 
up what proportion of the cost of a finished 
house is labor? They would probably say it 
would be easy to figure, and they’d begin 
adding up carpenter and mason and painter 
hire. But if they stopped with these things 
they’d leave out an immense amount. 
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Nearly All Building Cost Is Labor Cost 


Probably 85 percent or more of the cost of 
a house is labor cost. A man counts the price 
of lumber as just the price of lumber; but 
most of that cost has gone to labor. When a 
person begins to itemize labor charges he will 
hardly find them all. Some, to be sure, are 
infinitely slight; but they help to swell the 
total. Consider some of the disregarded items 
in the cost of lumber; the labor of the man 
who made the original survey; the ranging of 
the timber; the drawing of the original and 
succeeding deeds; the erection of the mill; 
the labor involved in making the mill ma- 
chinery and for that matter the mining and 
refining of the iron used in making the ma- 
chines; the transportation of mill and woods 
hands to the new plant; the building of houses 
for them to live in; the making of the clothes 
and axes they use; the hauling in of gro- 
ceries; the attendance of a physician when 
they are sick. But why go on? The list is 
almost endless, and yet it all comes in as a 
labor charge in producing lumber. The same 
is true of all the other articles used in build- 
ing a house. The fact is we are not dealing 
in articles of nature except in a very minor 
way. We are dealing with crystallized labor. 
And since this is true there: seems no sound 
reason for discriminating against what is 
commonly called retail service merely because 
in our opinion it is ‘‘labor,’’ while we are 
supposed to specialize in ‘‘merchandise.’’ 


The Knowledge That Makes Lumber Sales 


But service is essentially something more 
than labor. Back of the labor lies both theo- 
retical and practical knowledge. In fact this 
is so largely true that those retailers are in 
the main right who say they sell ideas and 
throw in the lumber. If a retailer were to 
utilize fully his opportunity and should work 
out all the possible small details of his busi- 
ness he could afford to have the best location 
in the retailing district of his town. He 
could have a place of business as nicely fin- 
ished as the best bank, and he could make 
profitable use of it. We are at the beginning 
of the true development of the lumber busi- 
ness, but only at the beginning. All of us 
are too ready to be bound by the traditions 
of the past rather than to think these things 
thru in order to determine whether these tra- 
ditions meet modern requirements and possi- 
bilities. : 

The Foolishness of Ceasing to Produce 

True constructive thoughtfulness in these 
days appears to be scarce. For instance, we 
see great waves of unrest among laborers and 
an effort on their part to better their condi- 
tion. But their efforts take the form of an 
endless swarm of strikes. Time after time 
when strikes are settled we hear public offi- 
cials reaffirming the laborer’s right to strike. 
This is a sad comment on the crudity of our 
industrial system. For considered not from 
the point of view of capital but rather from 
the point of view of labor and of the general 
publie a strike is a moral offense and ought 
to be considered a criminal act. If it is nec- 
ssary in order to get social justice it is noth- 
ing else than a confession that our industrial 
system is a thousand years backward in its 
ievelopment. 


Legal As Opposed to Moral Right to Strike 


Let’s see what a strike means practically. 
A mason earning $250 a month strikes for an 
additional dollar a day. He is out three 
months and wins his dollar. He has lost $750 
in wages. At the rate of an additional dollar 
a day if he works 300 days a year it will take 
him two and a half years to make back what 
he lost in wages during the strike. In the 
meantime that three months’ time and its 
possible production is gone forever, and the 
world is that much poorer. But we have 
seen that in the building business 85 or 90 
percent of the cost goes in some form or other 
to labor. The same proportions hold in prac- 
tically all industries. Consequently an in- 
creased cost of labor in production eventually 
is paid for by labor itself. If the mason 
strikes and gets a greater share of income he 








is temporarily ahead; but he is ahead at the 
expense of other laborers, and these men can 
not long endure that. They, too, strike for 
higher wages, get them, and thus restore the 
old level of value. The mason’s day’s wages 
will then buy him no more than before he got 
the raise. In the meantime the strikes have 
reduced production and have allowed some 
few persons at strategic points to get an un- 
reasonably inflated price for these things, 
basing these high prices on scarcity. In the 
end strikes by reducing production merely 
make the world poorer, and they make the 
laboring man himself especially poor. What- 
ever legal ground there may be for strikes 
they can have no moral justification. The 
‘fright to strike,’’ if it exists, is a legal and 
not a moral right. 


Labor Charges to Itself the Strike Bill Plus 


So long as labor thinks and works on this 
plane of reducing output it is spiting itself. 
We have had a practical demonstration. Early 
in the war men were taken out of industry 
to enter the army. Eventually some 3,000,000 
or more were taken out of industrially produe- 
tive work. Added to this was a sudden and 
very great government demand for all sorts 
of things, so that labor that remained at work 
was at tremendous premium. During and fol- 
lowing the war we have seen shorter hours 
demanded and conceded. There have been 
strikes without number, slowing up produc- 
tion. And there has been industrial unrest 
that has further slowed up output. These 
five things have all worked in one direction; 
to reduce production. Is labor benefiting? 
By its own statement it is not. But the so 
ealled capitalist class, or some of it, has made 
huge profits. Why can’t labor see that in 
going around this vicious circle of strikes and 
lessened production it is merely charging the 
bill of damages to itself? The real duty of 
labor not only to itself but to the world lies 
not in lessening production but in increasing 
it. Lessening production decreases the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar; and because of 
giving a scarcity value it lessens the value of 
the dollar much faster than wages can be 
forced up. By increasing the quantity and 
quality of production it can increase the value 
and purchasing power of the dollar, and expe- 
rience indicates that this purchasing power 
will be increased faster than wages can de- 
crease. 


How to Escape from Vicious Circle 


Labor, since in one respect or another it 
involves a very large percent of the popula- 
tion, has a tremendous power in its hands, a 
power that can be used quietly and justly. 
If instead of becoming intoxicated with a 
seeming prosperity based on high wages of 
very low purchasing power, laboring men will 
attempt rather to spread the purchasing 
power of the dollar, they can force down 
prices that are based on a ficticious scarcity 
value. They can quietly determine, taking 
council of their good sense and not of any 
walking delegate, not to purchase articles 
that are unreasonably high. With lessened 
demand an inflated scarcity price has nothing 
to rest upon. This, of course, presupposes a 
large amount of sanity and common sense 
among laborers, and these things are searce 
enough among all of us. But we all have to 
come back to it for the untangling of our 
difficulties. Labor will have to do it in order 
to get out of the vicious circle in which it is 
now running to its own destruction. 

At this point the Realm will end Mr. 
Laughlin’s comments. Any comment of our 
own would be nothing but an anticlimax. 





Watch Coal Delivery Costs 


Not infrequently when retail lumbermen 
come together the statement is heard that it 
it is very hard to make any profit out of han- 
dling coal. Very frequently no definite infor- 
mation is at hand as to why handling coal is 
not profitable except that credit is so univer- 
sally extended there are many losses. A re- 
tail lumberman has furnished the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN with some data, however, which 





throws some light on the coal profit problem 
and which indicates that delivery charges in 
very large part often account for the lack 
of profit in handling coal. This dealer in 
1919 kept a very accurate record of costs and 
the weight of material handled. During 1919 
the amount paid for coal purchased and the 
amount paid for building materials purchased 
were approximately the same. The total coal 
sales practically equaled the total building 
material sales, thus indicating that the per- 
centage of gross profits on the two items was 
approximately the same. The weight in 
pounds of the building materials handled was 
slightly greater than the weight in pounds of 
the coal sold. Delivery charges for the coal, 
however, were approximately $12,300 as com- 
pared with delivery charges of approximately 
$7,200 for building materials. 


Selling Interior Trim to Women 


On every hand housewives are doing more and 
more of the work in the home. The cost of 
domestic help has risen so greatly and even 
where the cost is no drawback, domestic help 
is so scarce that women in all walks of life 
are doing their own work. Consequently the 
kind and condition of floors, whether or not 
certain articles need a little varnish or paint, 
or how easy they are to-clean, is receiving 
much more attention than ever before. 

Take molding for an example. The good 
housekeeper is not satisfied unless house clean- 
ing is indulged in twice a year and this house 
cleaning very frequently embraces the wash- 
ing of all the woodwork, moldings and interior 
trim. Now that the housewives are doing this 
work more and more the ease or lack of ease 
with which the molding and interior trim can 
be cleaned is being brought prominently to 
their attention. Molding or interior trim hav- 
ing V’s and unnecessary beads and other gew- 
gaws is very hard to clean and the retail lum- 
berman who, in planning a housgy will use 
simple moldings with curves which are easily 
cleaned will have a strong talking point when 
he starts to sell to women customers. The use 
of plain, simple molding and trim will do its 
part to keep the cost of building down. Try 
this idea out on the first woman customer who 
comes along. 


Women Are the Home Planners 


MoorESVILLE, IND., May 12.—The Comer & 
Seearce Co. fully recognizes that women play a 
very large part in the planning of homes and 
think they should be consulted before a home is 
built, in order that the interior of the home 
be made as attractive as possible and yet have 
as many labor saving devices as can be installed. 
Harry C. Scearce, upon this subject said: 


Years ago we found out this important fact, and 
have long catered to the ideas of women in helping 
to plan houses. At the Mooresville yard we have 
a most attractive service room, and it is especially 
intended for the use of women who are seeking 
ideas to incorporate into a new home, or in the 
remodeling of an old one. The service room would 
in a Home correspond to a living room. It has 
finished floor, finished plastered walls and beam 
ceiling ; a spacious fireplace with brick hearth and 
mantle, with well designed windows on two sides. 
Deep chairs add to the comfort of women who visit 
the room, where they can undisturbed plan for that 
structure of supreme importance to them—a home. 

But the service room is only the pleasant en- 
vironment of what is offered to women home plan- 
ners. It is rich in resources In the form of pictures 
of exteriors, floor plans for interiors, designs for 
doors, windows, kitchen and pantry arrangements, 
and stairways, mantles and fireplaces, and other 
clever ideas essential to a well arranged home. 

Many women have availed themselves of this 
home planning service at the Mooresville office, and 
the service has become recégnized as highly im- 
portant’ to women as well as to men who are seek- 
ing both attractiveness and utility in homes. 











AccorDIneé to a statement of the Atlantic 
Coast Shipbuilders’ Association, with head- 
quarters in New York, new records for ship 
building for private enterprise are being estab- 
lished. Exclusive of vessels building for the 
Shipping Board, 263 steel ships, aggregating 
1,256,573 gross tons, are under construction for 
various business interests. 
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“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ Ge 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 
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rw er Factor In Making Biaeds Life Attractive 


For decades the overworked farm woman 
has afforded a subject for the cartoonist, the 
paragrapher, the philosopher and the philan- 
thropist. Perhaps the indifference to the com- 
fort and neglect to provide even the most 
meager household conveniences for the farm 
wife have done more to create a general dis- 
like of farm life than have any other dozen 
causes. In fact, this indifference and neglect 
still exist for even today in many sections 
women are doing their washings over the 
same old back breaking, soul agonizing wash- 
boards that were used by their great-great- 
grandmothers. They still pump by hand and 
carry all the water for their entire households 
from wells hundreds or even thousands of 
steps from the houses. They still fight dirt 
with the same old brooms that have been 
used from time immemorial for that purpose, 
and they still struggle along with antiquated 
or ill adapted household equipment because 
they lack the ingenuity, the tools or the money 
to secure them, or because their husbands 
are blind or indifferent to conditions affect- 
ing the conduct of the household. 

It is idle of course to expect that the 
average young couple on the farm shall be 
able to start out in life with all the comforts 
and household conveniences that can be af- 
forded by their parents after years of pioneer- 
ing and self denial. Doing without necessary 
things appears to be a necessary step in the 
progress of every successful man and woman. 
In fact if they had at the outset all the 
necessaries of life they might lack the stimu- 
lus to effort that the lack of them affords. 
And yet, there really is a great deal of tragedy 
in the negligence and indifference manifested 
in the average farm home toward equipping 
the household. 

The farmer nowadays seldom follows a 
walking plow; he nearly always rides. It is 
the same with his various harrows; some of 
them have special truck attachments that 


serve no other purpose than to provide a seat 
for the driver. No longer does the farmer cut 
his grain with the sickle, the cradle, the self- 
rake reaper, or the Marsh harvester. With his 
big wide-cutting self-binder, drawn by five or 
six horses or tractor and seated on his com- 
fortable seat he cuts, binds into bundles and 
gathers for the shocks with his automatic 
bundler carrier more grain than twenty men 
could have harvested when he was a boy. In 
fact there is but one operation that can be 
called to mind at this time that is done in 
the same way that it was done fifty years 
ago; that is corn husking. Even that, how- 
ever, is being largely done away with by 
means of the corn binder, the corn husker, 
the shredder and the silo filler—all power 
machines that require’ comparatively little 
more than supervision on the part of the 
farmer. 

There can be no good purpose served in 
contrasting the farm equipment with the 
household equipment of that farm. But there 
is little excuse for the lack of farm house- 
hold conveniences that so generally prevails in 
prosperous agricultural communities at this 
late day. It is wholly practicable and in 
hundreds of thousands of cases it is within 
the means of prosperous farmers to install for 
their wives household conveniences that will 
make their house work as easy in comparison 
with what it now is as improved farm equip- 
ment has made field and barn work in com- 
parison with what it was in the days of the 
cradle and the flail. In fact many farm house- 
holds are still at the flail and cradle stage of 
development. 

Just what this means was made tragically 
clear by an exhibition displayed at the Mon- 
tana State Fair by the agricultural extension 
department of the Agricultural College of 
Montana. This exhibit was in the form of a 
miniature cemetery, of which the epitaphs 
on the tombstones were a conspicuous feature. 


Clearly this was one of those little rural and 
often neglected cemeteries in which old Mother 
Earth pityingly covers over even the deepest 
tragedies of life. This exhibit was not made 
as a burlesque upon the rural cemetery to 
which many of the finest men and women in 
the world make periodical pilgrimages to keep 
green the memory of those who have gone 
beyond. Rather it was offered as a means of 
bringing home to those responsible for the 
drudgery of farm life a realization of their 
responsibility and to suggest the means of 
lessening the number of tragedies recorded on 
the tombstones. 

The accompanying illustration gives the ar- 
tist’s conception of the cemetery, and a care- 
ful reading of the epitaphs there shown ought 
to suggest to every farmer who reads even a 
mail order catalog the means of avoiding sim- 
ilar tragedies in his own household. If a for- 
mer ‘‘ Annie’’ has ‘‘ gone to Heaven because the 
well was too far away,’’ that record may sug- 
gest to him the installing of a water system 
for his own Annie; and the addition of laun- 
dry tubs and power washing machine may 
lessen the likelihood that ‘‘carrying barrels 
of water each day, washed Poor Mother 
away.’’ 

The automobile is a fine thing for the 
farmer and his family; the telephone also adds 
comfort to the home. But they should not 
supplant or postpone the getting of the water 
system, the household heating plant, the laun- 
dry tubs and power washing machine, and 
the power plant and vacuum cleaner. All 
these will add greatly to the comforts and 
convenience of the women folk while upon the 
earth and it may be lengthen their days also. 
Likewise, the providing of these facilities 
may afford to the farmer husband a clearer 
passport to the better land than would all the 
accumulated acres and hogs and eattle and 
buildings and money that he otherwise would 
have. 
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HOUSE POCKETS 





Did you ever see a man who would be 
willing to purchase and wear a pocketless suit , 
of clothes? No, for such a one doesn’t exist. 
Yet many a man is today planning and build- 
ing a pocketless home or house without closets 
—never realizing that such an arrangement 
is just as maddening to the woman as the 
aforesaid suit of clothes would be to him. 

There are a few men, however, who have 
learned the magic of the word closet in renting 
or selling a home, consequently they have 
stuck in ‘‘holes’’ of every description here 
and there thruout the house, totally disre- 
garding the use to which each individual 
‘“thole’’ is to be put. They do not know that 
every room in a home has need for a certain 
type of closet and that each particular one 
should be built to fit its contents. For ex- 
ample, the location and size of the linen closet 
should bar its being used as a personal or 
cleaning closet. But in the majority of cases 
just such adjustments must be made, and wom- 
en gladly make them, being only too thankful 
to get any sort of ‘‘hiding hole.’’ 

Efficiency experts advise the housewife: 
‘‘Secure the codperation of your family if 
you would have a neat and well appearing 
home. Let each member wait on himself, 
put away his own things and relieve you of 
the very unnecessary work of ‘picking up’ 
after everybody.’’ 

Now the housewife knows that this good, 
sound logic works out in theory only unless 
there are numerous accessible, well planned 
and built-to-fit pockets. Most generally she 
prefers to bring order out of the chaos herself 
because as a matter of fact it is easier, if all 
articles must be stored hit or miss. 

That’s why she ‘‘runs’’ at the beck and call 
of every member of the family. ‘‘ Mother, 
where’s this?’’ ‘‘Mother, where’s that?’’ If 
she doesn’t, everything is torn down by in- 
dividual rummaging. 

With pockets built to order, the smallest 
child can be taught to put away his toys, to 
hang up his hat and coat, and to perform 
numerous other duties which, tho seemingly 
small, count for a great deal. 

The most careless husband who has been 
branded with untidiness can develop into a 
different being if he is given a personal closet 
instead of having a whole bedroom floor as- 
signed to his belongings—and who knows but 
that the all important collar button (why is 
there always but one?) which for eons has 
been homeless might be readily located if 
given a definite pocket? 

It’s hard to say which house pocket is the 
most important—the kitchen, the attic, the 
bedroom, all are equally essential. 


Bedroom or Personal Closets 


Of all the misfits in home building, the 
bedroom closet stands out as a glaring ex- 
ample. Its function is to take care of one’s 
wearing apparel, but the interpretation, if we 
are to judge from what we have in our homes, 
is entirely different. For we find cubby holes, 
dark alleys, and even burrows, all bearing the 
label ‘‘bedroom closets.’’ 

Here are some of the requirements which a 
bedroom closet should possess: 

1. Light and ventilation. Is there any law 
against having a window in a bedroom closet? 
It will furnish natural light and ventilation 
and both are necessary for sanitary purposes. 
And don’t forget that artificial light must 
not be omitted. 

2. Size. There must be room enough for 
clothes to hang full length without ‘‘mop- 
ping’’ the floor, ceiling and walls. Poles to 
which hangers are attached make the most 
of closet space. Shoes should be given some 
consideration. Their place is not on the closet 
floor, but in a regular pocket built for slroes 
only. Hats also should have a special case 
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if they are to be kept in good order. And 
while we are talking of size, why not make 
the closet large enough to hold a set of 
drawers or enclosed shelves? This would 
eliminate the expensive chiffonier or chest of 
drawers which is generally considered a neces- 
sity in the bedroom. 

Again, a compartment for the extra blanket 
is not out of place in this closet. 

Now do you see why a bedroom closet should 
be roomy? 

It’s every individual’s ‘‘divine’’ right to 
have a personal bedroom closet. If two per- 
sons occupy the same room, there should be 
two closets, or one large one with a partition. 


Cleaning Closet 


In every home not only so called house 
cleaning, but also weekly and daily cleaning 
must be done with discouraging regularity and 
with a vast expenditure of time and energy. 
Simplify our houses as we may, eliminate as 
many dust catchers as possible, still the war 
against dirt and dust seems never ending, 
and to most women it is drudgery to be 
dreaded. However, cleaning is robbed of 
many of its terrors when we learn how to 
obtain the best results with the least expendi- 
ture of time and strength. A large factor 
in this efficiency of method is the use of suit- 
able tools for each kind of cleaning; a factor 
quite as important is a convenient, well ar- 
ranged place where these tools may be kept in 
the best condition and ready for instant use. 
Often much of our time and strength is spent 
in going from attic to cellar and from back 
porch to wood shed collecting the utensils we 
need for the cleaning. 

Some definite space in every home should be 
set aside for cleaning materials. For the sake 
of neatness, a closet is the best place, and in 
building a new house this should be provided 
for. The principal requirements are that the 
closet should be easily accessible, but well 
away from heat, that it have ample space for 
the cleaning apparatus necessary and that 
everything should be kept in its own place. 
Plenty of hooks and racks so that everything 
possible may be hung up away from the floor 
and a shelf for cleaning aids will prove a 
satisfactory arrangement. 


The Linen Closet 


Linen closets should be situated in that part 
of the house where they will be most con- 
venient. 

First comes the closet where bed linens, 
dresser scarfs, bath and hand- towels are 
stored. Its location will depend on whether 
the house has one or more floors. If the bed- 
rooms and the bath are on the second floor, 
this closet should be placed on the upper 
floor, preferably in the bathroom or upper 
hallway. 

Table linens belong in the dining room and 
provision should be made for them in the 
built-in cabinet. 

The kitchen towels and dish towels are most 
convenient if placed in a pocket near the sink 
where the dishes are washed. Why not set 
aside a section of the built-in kitchen cabinet 
for these linens? 

Some women prefer to keep all linens in 
one place. In that event see that it is cen- 
trally located. 


The Sewing Room 

In planning the home the last room to be 
thought of or most often forgotten entirely is 
the room in which sewing may be done. Sel- 
dom is a room which has the proper light and 
ventilation planned for this purpose. 

If the sewing is to be done in the home, 
then the comfort of the seamstress should be 
considered. A great deal of time and energy 
may be saved if one room in the house is set 
aside where all the sewing equipment is kept, 


and may always be found when it is needed. 
If the house is not large enough to include 
this room, then a pleasant corner, a hall, for 
example, should be used exclusively for this 
purpose. It is a great help to a woman to 
be able to drop her sewing at any time to 
entertain a caller, or to attend to other work 
in the house without feeling that all of her 
sewing must be put up each time she is called 
away. 

In the event a special sewing room is not in- 
cluded in the house plan, sewing pockets 
become indispensable. They are very con- 
venient too in a regular sewing room. 

Suggested sewing pockets, for: 

- The ironing board and iron. 

2. The folding table. 

3. The dress form. 

4. Drawers for findings. 

5. Pole and hangers for unfinished gar- 
ments. 

6. Miscellaneous. 


The First Aid Chest 


All homes should have some place used as a 
medicine chest in which first aid remedies are 
kept. Where it is necessary to wait some time 
for the doctor the prompt application of first 
aid remedies is very important. These remedies 
should be on hand and each member of the 
family should know the proper first aid treat- 
ment which should be used for various acci- 
dents. 

In ayranging the ‘‘first aid shelf’’ each 
article should be labeled carefully. Poisons 
should be handled with extra care. The labels 
should be plainly marked ‘‘ poison’’ and some 
method must be used so that the bottles may 
be distinguished even in the dark. One 
method is to use bottles of unusual size and 
shape. Perhaps a better way is to insert two 
pins at right angles thru the cork so that the 
point protrudes and the bottle can instantly 
be recognized by the sense of touch. Keep 
all bottles, boxes, bandages and instruments 
on the ‘‘first aid shelf’’ in regular order so 
that the proper one may be found instantly. 


The Built-in Draft Closet 


This closet belongs in the kitchen or pantry, 
but should not be against the kitchen range, 
nor a wall which receives a lot of sunshine. 
It, like the window cold box, is designed to 
keep cool without ice. The draft closet, as 
the name suggests, operates on the draft 
principle. Screened openings at the top and 
bottom permit the air to circulate freely thru 
the contents of the closet. Wire shelves well 
reinforced and removable are very satisfac- 
tory. Drawers also may be used. 


Disappearing Beds 


While the disappearing bed is not exactly a 
closet, it is an important house pocket, and 
especially does it appeal to the woman who 
knows that the family purse will not permit 
of extra bedrooms. 

The attractive window seat of the living 
room may conceal a disappearing bed. The 
lower part of the dining room cabinet may 
disclose a comfortable bed by a simple ‘‘ press- 
ing of the button.’’ 

There’s no reason why the disappearing bed 
should not be a success if properly installed. 


Book Shelves 


Nothing clutters up a home more than the 
promiscuous scattering of books, papers and 
magazines. Book shelves and magazine racks 
solve the difficulty. They should be built in 
rather than purchased as separate pieces, since 
more can be had for the money invested and 
at the same time a better arrangement is se- 
cured. 

One popular placing of such built-in pieces 
is on either side of the living room grate, to 
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which is often added a combination seat and 
kindling and firewood box. 
Closets Dust Proof 

Extra bedding, heavy winter garments ete., 
are best taken care of in a dust proof, moth 
proof closet or box. Some people prefer to 
locate a general store room in the attic, others 
find it more convenient to provide each bed- 
room with a box for this purpose. 

Other house pockets which must not be over- 
looked are bathroom cabinets, cupboards for 
toys, hall closets for hats, coats, rubbers etc., 
delivery pockets for milk, butter. (China 
cabinets and kitchen cabinets were discussed 
in previous articles.) 

This list by no means completes the number 
of house pockets. Each woman may have a 
special kind she wishes to add. Each woman 
may have a hobby or a profession or her hus- 
band may have one or both which calls for 
additional and specially designed storage 
space. 

So, now, Mr. Lumberman, you will know 
what a woman means when she says: ‘‘I must 
have a place to put things.’’ She means house 
pockets. 

Armed with a list of the pockets, without 
which no home is really complete, you are 
ready to dangle a choice bait before your new 
customers. And to the last woman they’ll 
bite. 

Of course, it goes without saying that you 
are to modify these pockets to suit the house 
you are building. And remember this—you 
can’t have too many. Make every jog and 
niche count. It will mean but little extra in 
construction cost and everything toward the 
family’s comfort. 


Co-operative “Build a Home”’ Publicity 


San Pepro, CAuir., May 8.—Realizing the 
eryitig need for more homes and buildings of 
all kinds and the apathy of the general public 
on the subject, due to the ruling high prices, 
a group of the foremost merchants of San 
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Pedro, Calif., a flourishing ship building com- 
munity, recently decided upon an aggressive 
campaign of advertising to induce a loosening 
up of the purse strings and the initiation of 
a flourishing building boom. 

To this end they engaged an entire page of 
the local paper—the expense being divided 
prorata among the twenty firms—and adorned 
it with a large cut of a California bungalow 
and several smaller cuts of groups of houses. 
Then, in big letters, they advised: 
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BUILD NOW! 


The community needs it. The condition favors 
it. You profit by it. It is the path to happiness— 
the great American idea of today. 

One of the greatest needs of this city at the 
present time is more houses of moderate size. 
Build now; help our city grow. 

If you own vacant land, make it revenue pro- 
ducing by erecting one or more houses upon it at 
once. If you have cash, build some houses—the 
rents will pay good interest upon your investment. 

Be your own landlord. It may seem impossible 
at first to own your own home, but others have 
done it, and so can you. Do it now. 

See one of the firms mentioned on this page and 
ask advice about it. 

The lower third of the page was divided 
into twenty small blocks, in each of which one 
of the local firms placed its individual ad. These 
were limited to a few words each, with a sug- 
gestion regarding some line of building mate- 
rial or convenience supplied by that company. 


In order to stimulate building and give wide 
publicity to their campaign they offered a prize 
to the high school boy writing the best essay 
on ‘‘ Building’’ with special reference to thrift. 
Ten dollars looked pretty good to the students 
and the response was a flood of essays, several 
of the best being printed in connection with 
the building ads. The winning essay was 
printed in circular form, and distributed all 
over the town and county. 

Each member of the codperative advertising 
association was assessed a small sum, and with 
this stickers, cards and aaa were pur- 


By building your own home you not only get 
exactly what you want but you get it at first cost. 


BUILD IN SAN PEDRO—AND DO IT NOW. 

Of course each individual firm backed up the 
printed publicity with appropriate windows, 
showing building materials and articles of com- 
fort and convenience for the home. Gas, elec- 
tric, hardware, furniture, and plumbing firms 
as well the leading lumber concerns coéperated 
in this build-a-home campaign, and the need 
of houses and other buildings was so great that 
the local newspaper gave them considerable 
free reading matter in addition to the space 
for which they had contracted. 





Securing Interest of Women 


Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
began urging upon the retail lumber dealers 
of the country the importance of making a di- 
rect appeal to the women in the matter of home 
building, realizing that more and more women 
are becoming the home planners and having 
more to do with home building. Thru the in- 
fluence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN many of 
the retail associations arranged for women 
speakers on the programs of the annual conven- 
tions to discuss this subject and arouse the 
direct interest of the retailers in this impor- 
tant matter. As a result of the campaign many 
dealers have taken a greater interest in com- 
ing into direct contact with the women in dis- 
cussing with prospective purchasers the ques- 
tion of home building and home planning, some 
of them having added women’s departments to 
their regular businesses and in this connection 
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chased and distributed among the several firms. 
The stickers read: 
BUILD IN SAN PEDRO 


The cost of doing without a home is greater 
_— any cost of building a home—regardless of 
cost. 


Pennants to attach to the auto or hang on 
the wall advised: 

Show your faith in San Pedro by building a home 
of your own here. 

Among the different cards for the windows 
was one which said: 
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also established service rooms and other at- 
tractive displays calculated to secure and hold 
the interest of the women in their communities 
in improved home building. 

That the retail lumber dealers are not the 
only ones that have realized the value of a 
department of this kind is shown in a letter 
from one of the large mail order houses in the 
middle West that recently came into the hands 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This house has 
employed a competent woman with the title ot 
home department director and to her is allotted 
the duty of following up thru the women in- 
quiries that come to the house for plan books 
and other literature concerning the home. An 
extract from a sample letter addressed by this 
director to the wife of a man who had sent an 
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pay them to do so. 
story in your own words. 
telling ‘““What Happened”’: 
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What Happened? 


The illustration on this and the facing page suggests a story. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wants its readers to write the story and will 
How would you handle this situation? Tell your own 
The following prizes are offered for brief stories 
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FIVE SPECIAL PRIZES OF........ 


To everyone sending in a story which is not awarded a prize $2 will 


Stories should not contain more than 500 words. 

The prize winners will be judged by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
No stories will be accepted after June 15. 

This contest is open to everybody. 

Get busy and send in your story early. 
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inquiry for a plan book, containing many val- 
uable suggestions that it might be worth the 


attention of the retail lumber dealer, is as 


tollows: 
DEAR MRS. : 

Your husband has asked for one of our new 
Book of Homes and a copy has just been mailed 
to him. 

Altho it was he who wrote the letter, I feel 
that it is you who have perhaps the deepest in- 
terest in this important matter of building a 
new home. That is why I am writing to you per- 
sonally. 

For a long time I have been interested in home 
planning and home building from the point of view 
of the woman in the house. I have been in many 
homes, both new and old, on the quiet farm and 
in the bustling city, and have learned to know 
that the best type of home place—where cheer and 
comfort and wholesome family life are to be found 
—is in the home which was designed and built with 
. i. consideration of the woman of the house- 

old. 

It is she—the wife and mother—whose foot- 
steps and whose untiring care make the house a 
pleasant harbor in which to end the day. 

Whether the task of the woman in the house 
is to be easy or hard is a matter of planning. It 
is she who must keep each room clean and attrac- 
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tive, must keep each mouth well fed, and every 


soul in the family full of cheer and contentment. 
Sound thinking and planning can give a lightness 
and a pleasure to her task that will reflect its 
blessing thruout the entire family. 

The company makes it possible for 
me to bring to you as you commence your selec- 
tion of a home a practical message of common 
sense. 

Most of my time is devoted to the interests of 
—————- housewives, working out their prob- 
lems for them, helping them make their homes the 
convenient, pleasant, restful places they should 
be. I am sure that we can work with each other 
to excellent advantage and by so doing develop 
a real home for you. 

I have used the word “home,” and not “house,” 
deliberately. The “house” is merely the shell, 
while the “home” is the birthplace of our indi- 
vidual ideals—the foundation of good citizenship 
—the greatest of character builders. It should be 
planned well—planned so your children will love 
and cherish it and grow up to be better men and 
women for having had it. 

Such a home is not necessarily expensive. It is 
simply a matter of getting the right kind of ad- 
vice. You have already taken one step in that 
direction. The ——————— Company is composed 
of men and women trained in every phase of home 
building. The ability of these experts is reflected 
by our plans. 

As you go thru our book you will recognize the 
thoughtful care with which these experts have done 
their work. As a practical housewife you will 
know that the woman’s interests have been a vital 
part of the designing of each house. Note the 
thoughtful arrangement of the rooms, the excellent 
closets, the handy kitchen equipment. The location 
of the doors and windows is a matter that has 
been given thoughtful care with a view of pro- 


viding well balanced wall spaces for furniture, 
easy access to the various parts of the house, and 
light, cheerful rooms. Members of my own depart- 
ment have gone right into the finished homes 
and studied arrangements, decorating effect, wall 
spaces, light, ventilation, convenience features and 
the like. That’s why homes are dis- 
tinctive—why they are easy to work in—and why 
I am able so enthusiastically to recommend to you 
the purchase of a home. 

Another very important matter is that the home 
be properly proportioned. By that I refer not only 
to the outside dimensions, the size of the porch 
and the size of the room—but more particularly 
to the width of cornices, the pitch of the roof, 
the size and arrangement of windows and dormers, 
and of many other equally important tho seem- 
ingly minor features. 

How many times have you noticed what were 
undoubtedly expensive houses spoiled in appear- 
ance merely because of improper proportions— 
possibly by windows misplaced or of a wrong 
size, by a roof of the wrong pitch, or by a poorly 
designed porch—and all because of lack of experi- 
ence on the part of the designer? It is a matter 
needing the attention of an experienced architect. 

The fortunate part of it all is that thru the use 
of ——————— plans you can obtain full benefit of 
























































this valuable service and expert knowledge and at 
the same time, build your house with the greatest 
economy. 

My entire time is given over to advising 
housewives how best to solve the many problems 
which confront the women during the selection, 
construction and finishing of their new homes. 

Whatever we can do to please you, to make your 
home the source of your greatest pride, enables us 
to prove to you, ourselves, and the public, that 
the ————————- home is the perfect home. 

I wish that you would study our book carefully. 
There are so many features that should impress 
you. 

Oh, there are so many commendable features 
about the home that I can only wish 
I could talk to you about them in person. 

Please know that doing my work well is to 
serve you well—and that you may at any time 
write to me for whatever advice or information 
you think will help you. 

The woman who receives such a letter is al- 
most certain to be attracted by the personal 
interest shown and by the appeal made to her 
desire for a comfortable home. The local dealer 
who is prepared to follow up prospects in a 
similar way can be assured that very few pros- 
pects will get away from him, provided al- 
ways that he is prepared to back up with real 
service the suggestions he has made. 





The citizens of St. Catharines, Ont., recently 
developed a publicity campaign in connection 
with subscriptions for a new athletic park, and 
one of their plans of operation is worthy of 
imitation elsewhere. In order to secure suffi- 
cient lumber to fence in the new park they 
put on a ‘‘Buy-a-Board’’ campaign with good 
results. The cost of a board was 50 cents, and 
everybody in St. Catharines has been buying at 
least one board, so that the fence was secured 
in a very short time. 
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Reforestation with Special Reference to Financial Return’ 





I think all should agree that it is the duty of 
this generation to do what can be done to pro- 
tect the future supply of timber or forest prod- 
ucts. Nothing is more certain than the early 
exhaustion of our forests at the present rate 
of depletion unless immediately practical steps 
toward reforestation are taken. We have an 
advantage over the crowded European coun- 
tries in that we have many thousands of acres 
of land not suitable for agriculture which can 
be devoted to the growing of forests  per- 
petually. There is sufficient of this land to 
provide a perpetual supply of timber and if 
taken in hand now at the end of fifty years 
there would be as much timber in the coun- 
try as there is today. 


Reforestation as an Investment 


I do not wish to tell you that it is your duty 
as a patriotic citizen to adopt reforestation 
methods, but I wish to show you that it can 
be made a safe and profitable business invest- 
ment or speculation, whatever you may choose 
to call it. It is a proposition which might well 
be gone into on a large scale and should be 
amply financed in order that the demand for 
quick money and profits may not cause the 
sacrifice of greater returns in the future. 

I can think of no class of men better suited 
to handle this proposition than those in the tie 
industry, for, as a class, their land and timber 
holdings are at the right stage for development 
under forestry methods. I refer particularly to 
what is known as cut-over land, also land that 
has been stripped of timber suitable for lumber 
and staves, and which may have more or less 
timber suitable for manufacture into ties. In 
many cases tracts of timber are cut over every 
five or ten years for cross ties, and the revenue 
that comes in this way from a tract of timber 
even without any kind of care or attention be- 
tween cuttings is surprising. 

Cut-over lands if left alone will in many cases 
develop into forests equal to the socalled virgin 
forests, but the chief obstacles to this growth 
are the fires which so generally go thru the 
woods every year or so. Nearly every State 
has fire prevention laws, but they are of such 
character or so laxly enforced that they do 
little towards protecting the woods against fires 
which rise from accidental or intentional 
sources. I would like to urge the necessity of 
fire prevention by any and all methods possible. 


Estimating the Timber Crop 


Putting the growing of forests on a basis simi- 
lar to agricultural crops, I believe that a good 
tree can be raised on a square rod of land as 
easily as a farmer can raise two stalks of corn 
in hills three and one-half to four feet apart. 
Imagine the present or future value of an acre 
of land with 160 good trees standing on it. It 
is my observation that an average tree, pro- 
tected from fire and in only reasonably good 
soil, will increase in diameter one-fourth of an 
inch per year. The tree will grow faster than 
this when young, but after it hs attained a 
size of four or five inches in diameter it will 
gain at least one-fourth inch per year on up 
to 20 inches or more. Saplings five to six inches 
will grow to 18 or 20 inches on the average in 
fifty years. I know of one oak tree not over 
fifty years old which is 30 inches in diameter, 
and a chestnut twenty-seven years old 19 inches 
in diameter. These are exceptional growths, but 
I am sure my estimate of one-fourth of one 
inch per tree per year is very conservative. 

Now, suppose a tree 12 inches in diameter 
with a body length of 32 feet becomes a tree 13 
inches in diameter in four years. This repre- 
sents an increase of 8% feet board measure per 
year. Take one acre with 160 trees and this 
makes an aggregate gain of 1,360 feet board 
measure per year. I base my calculations on the 
12- to 18-inch tree, because it is a fair average. 
The increase in board measure feet in smaller 
trees is not so great and in larger trees greater. 

I will admit that the figure of 1,360 feet board 
measure growth per acre per year may seem 
astonishing to you, but I have seen instances 
of tree growth that have worked out much 
better. I am willing, however, to reduce this 
suggestion as to the possibility of timber growth 





*Address delivered by Howard Andrews, presi- 
dent Nashville Tie Co., Nashville, Tenn., at an- 
nual convention of National Association of Rail- 
+ Tie Producers held in Chicago, April 22, 
1920. 


on the average acre to, say, 1,000 feet board 
measure per year, and you can figure the value 
of such an increase in stumpage and see that 
it will pay interest and carriage charges and 
leave a substantial profit in the long run. 

I am not particularly an advocate of plant- 
ing new trees to any great extent on ordinary 
cut-over land, altho this may be a wise thing 
to do in many instances, but there are scattered 
over the country so many tracts of land, large 
and small, which have been cut over and on 
which there are young growths of the native 
trees which can be utilized for our future tim- 
ber supply. Just leave such land alone, keeping 
the woods fires out as much as possible, and the 
growth of timber will pay more than 6 percent 
on the investment; and, added to the growth, is 
coming an enhancement in stumpage values 
which is sure to be great in the course of the 
next 10, 20 or 30 years. 


Practical and Systematic Methods Necessary 


To secure most efficient results a system of 
practical forestry should be used on such tim- 
bered land. For instance, not oftener than every 
five years, or perhaps ten, it would pay to work 
over the land and cut trees where they stand too 
thick, cut out the trees of inferior growth, or 
even cut all of the trees of marketable value. I 
would recommend that such occasional working 
of the forest be done as a farmer weeds his corn 
or other growing fields, leaving the promising 
young growing trees to mature. A good tree 
and a poor tree near together will each take 
about the same amount of sustenance from the 
soil and grow about the same amount, but it 
would pay to cut the poor tree out and permit 
the good tree to have full opportunity for rapid 
growth. In many cases the tie maker cuts a 
young tree which will make one or two ties, 
which if left for five years would make five or 
six. There are in every forest many trees which 
might as well be cut now, as on account of the 
nature of their growth they will never be worth 
much, if anything, and such trees drain the soil 
and hinder the growth of good trees around. 
Such trees should be cut down even if they can 
not be marketed at a profit. 

Certain classes of second growth timber will 
reach maturity in the course of fifty years or so, 
and the trees begin to rot, die and deteriorate if 
not cut then. Other classes of timber will grow 
indefinitely to a large size if given the right 
kind of a start and the trees around are not too 
thick. Circumstances and conditions should gov- 
ern the age or size at which to cut the trees, 
or, rather, gather the crop of lumber or ties. 

I would say that without an attempt to market 
the timber on a given tract of land the work 
of one man for one day would take care of 
an acre for probably five years. This day’s 
work would represent considerable investment 
on a large tract of land, but it would be repaid 
several fold by the increase in growth. This 
man should fell non-productive trees which de- 
tract from the growth of good trees, and in a 
general way weed the crop of trees as other crops 
are weeded. If a market for cordwood could be 
found to clean up such cuttings it would help 
considerably, even if there was no profit from 
the sale of the wood. Supplementing all this 
must be the precaution to keep fire from run- 
ning thru the woods and stunting the growth 
and causing defects in the trees, old and young. 
Such cared for timber will show five to ten 
times better results than timber left to its 
own resources. 

I believe that there should be some govern- 
mental agency to prevent indiscriminate cutting 
of timber whereby there is a large percentage 
of the tree wasted. I know of many instances 
where stave and lumber manufacturers have cut 
trees, taken off the best part from the body, 
and left to rot and waste in the woods material 
which would make many thousands of cross 
ties, if nothing else. It is perhaps also true 
that cross tie manufacturers have cut many 
trees which would have been more valuable 
for use as lumber or staves, or have cut many 
trees which would have increased several fold 
in value in several years. These methods will 
certainly be regretted in times to come. 


Taxation System Should Be Modified 


To encourage the growth of timber on what 
is now waste or cut-over land the States should 
adopt a form of taxation eliminating or re- 
ducing to a minimum the taxes to be paid on 





land where satisfactory methods of forestry are 
practiced by the owners. I do not favor any 
particular exemption from taxation on boun- 
daries of valuable timber which are mature and 
are marketable assets to the owners any more 
than I would favor exemption on a high class 
farm or valuable piece of real estate, but it 
would undoubtedly be beneficial to maintain at 
a low level the taxes on land which is being 
made valuable by the application of forestry 
principles. For instance, if a man takes a piece 
of land worth $5 per acre today, and at the end 
of ten years has such a promising growth of 
timber that the land is worth $25 per acre, do 
not raise the taxes to the $25 basis and force 
the sale of the timber before it attains full 
growth, because of the high carrying charges. 
It is my theory that it is proper to assess the 
usual taxes on timber that is mature and ready 
for the market but encourage the owners of 
growing timber by such taxes as will not force 
the timber on the market. 


Suggests Federal Legislation and Codperation 


Federal laws might be enacted creating a bu- 
reau of authorizing associations to supervise the 
development of certain classes of lands along 
forestry lines. When the owners take stipu- 
lated measures to forward and protect timber 
growth, let taxes be remitted or the amount 
collected be used in fire prevention or other 
methods of assistance. It has been suggested 
also that the present laws regarding farm loans 
could be extended to the purchase and holding 
of forest lands, where the purpose of the owner 
is to hold and protect cut-over lands or timber 
growing lands and to use proper measures of 
forest production. To obtain the benefit of such 
loans, which should be for indefinite periods, 
the land owner would be obligated to retain the 
land in growing timber; caring for it in the 
proper way, the ultimate or part sale of the tim- 
ber being subject to the approval of the forest 
bureau or organization under whose jurisdiction 
the loan was made. I think the practice of suc- 
cessful forestry and reforestation would be 
better under private operation than under Gov- 
ernment or State ownership of the lands, leav- 
ing with the owner and operator the incentive 
for gain or profit. However, the Government 
could assist very materially by long time loans 
and by demonstrations and instructions along 
the lines of fire prevention, care of forests, cut- 
ting and marketing of the timber. 


Sees Sure Returns from Reforestation 


The feeling of the average timberman, lumber- 
man or tieman is that there will be enough tim- 
ber for his life time, so why worry about the 
distant future? I maintain that tree growing can 
be made a good present day business, a little 
slow, perhaps, but sure. The quick dollar pre- 
sents a strong pull, but from a commercial 
standpoint there is nothing wrong in the theory 
of profits gained by enhancement of value, even 
tho an actual sale is not made. If $5 per acre 
land can be made worth $25 in ten years, with 
very little expense, there is a present day profit. 
There is certainly a profit each year if an acre 
will grow one thousand feet board measure of 
timber, and such an acre is worth more at the 
end of the year, depending on the money value 
of the stumpage. I believe that in ten or fifteen 
years from now there will be a realization of the 
value of timber and the possibilities of profits 
in its growth, and there will be a great demand 
for tracts of land which may have no value 
from the standpoint of marketable timber but 
have satisfactory growths of young trees. And 
such tracts will have as certain a future value 
as it is certain that War Savings Stamps will 
be worth $5 each in 1923. As from time to time 
it has been a fad to buy farm lands as specu- 
lations or investments, so I believe growing tim- 
ber lands will be bought and sold and the early 
buyer will gain by the jump in the market when 
people realize the scarcity of timber in the 
country. 

I know of a 10,000-acre tract of land which 
was bought four years ago for $30,000. In the 
four years $25,000 worth of timber has been 
taken off and the land and young timber now 
remaining is worth $35,000 and will be worth 
double this in five more years. On this tract fire 
has been kept out and the cutting of trees has 
been done in a practical manner so as to leave 
the best young trees growing. In this location 


there has been a fair market for cordwood, 
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which helped to clean up the woods and make 
conditions good for timber growth. The timber 
on this tract is all under sixty years of age, as 
between thirty-five and sixty years ago the en* 
tire tract was cut over for charcoal wood, the 
last cutting being about thirty-five years ago. 

I hope we can accustom ourselves to cutting 
timber with a view to the future as well as to 
the present dollar, taking what is due us today 
but leaving the land with a fair start on to- 
morrow’s timber, caring for the growing timber, 
which will do its share if given a little help, 
and we will find the truth of the proverb that 
we “reap what we sow.”’ 





CANADA MAY TAX FOREIGN INSURANCE 


Toronto, OnT., May 10.—Considerable dis- 
cussion has been caused among lumbermen thru- 
out Canada during the last few weeks by an 
announcement that the finance minister, Sir 
Henry Drayton, is considering the advisability 
of placing a tax on fire insurance placed with 
companies unlicensed in Canada. Such a tax, 
15 percent being the amount mentioned, would 
be a severe blow to the business done in Can- 
ada by the lumber mills in the United States. 
The Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and a number of other influential bodies have 
protested strongly against the proposal, point- 
ing out that such a tax would simply put an 
end to insurance of this kind in Ontario and. 
therefore, would not result in any increased 


WORKING FOR THE NEW SOUTH 





Sanatorium, Miss., May 10.—Located in 
the heart of the great piney woods of Missis- 
sippi is an institution that promises to be fa- 
mous before long, tho today, because of its 
youth, comparatively few know about it. It 
is the Mississippi State Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium, at Sanatorium, thirty-nine miles south 
of Jackson, the State capital, on the Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroad. While it is only two 
years old and can now take care of only seventy- 
five patients, it has the distinction of having 
been the object of appropriations totaling 
$1,675,000 by the last session of the State legis- 
lature, a sum greater than ever appropriated at 
one time by any other State in the Union. 

Dr. Henry Boswell, himself a ‘‘lunger,’’ is 
the man at the helm who turned the trick with 
the legislature. A good politician—or states- 
man if you wish—was spoiled when Dr. Bos- 
well became a doctor, so was remarked to a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
dropped off here to see a lumberman friend. 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel’s pioneer 
lumber company, gave some two hundred acres 
of ideal land for the State institution. And the 
interest of Phil Gardiner, of ‘‘Charlie’’ Green 
and their ‘‘crowd’’ hasn’t stopped here. 
Among several cottages that dot the ground 
for convalescents stands out the one donated 
by the Jones County contingent. And the next 


is being done by the State thru Dr. Boswell and 
his staff. Educational extension work has been 
developed to a surprising extent until today 
agents are active in every county, working to 
arrest the spread of the tubercular germ and to 
teach those afflicted how they may cure them- 
selves. 

In the year 1919 there were 2,800 deaths from 
tuberculosis in Mississippi. Of this number 
only 530 were whites. More than four times as 
many negroes as whites succumbed to the dis- 
ease. This indicates, says Dr. Boswell, not 
that the negro is more susceptible to the tuber- 
cular germ under normal conditions than the 
white but that four to five negroes die to every 
one white person because of the insanitary 
conditions under which the negro race lives. 

Already the South has a serious problem in 
the scarcity of negro labor. And that is about 
the only kind of labor it has. Between the 
northern labor agent and the high death rate 
from tuberculosis, venereal diseases and other 
less serious maladies, the extinction process 
going on in the black race is alarming. Think- 
ers among business and professional men of 
the dominant race and the few of the black 
race who have had opportunity for schooling 
are attacking this problem and it is believed 
the great new State institution designed for 
the treatment but especially for the prevention 














The accompanying illustrations are from photographs taken from airplanes during the course of a forest fire that broke out recently in various 
parts of the forest reservation at Camp Bragg, N.C., Observers in airplanes flew over the fire area and made daily reports to their com- 
manding officers concerning the progress of the fire. 





revenue to the Government. Moreover, it would 
greatly increase the strength of the monopoly 
of the licensed tariff companies, which already 
control 80 percent of the total fire insurance on 
property in Canada. The finance minister will 
make an announcement on the subject when 
bringing down his budget, the date of which 
will probably be Wednesday, May 12. 


SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANIES COMBINE 


BROOKLET, Ga., May 10.—Announcement is 
made of the consolidation of the G. S. Patton 
Co., of Savannah, Ga., with the Buckeye Lum- 
ber Co., of Brooklet, under the name of Buck- 
eye Lumber Co. (Inc.). The general offices of 
the new company will be in Savannah. G. 8. 
Patton is president and manager of sales; E. C. 
Rogers, vice president and manager of saw- 
mills; A. E. Snider, treasurer and manager of 
hardwood department; Fred L. Dimmick, sec- 
retary; and W. C. Roberts, manager of plan- 
ing mills. 

The company plans the erection of a planing 
mill and re-milling plant in Savannah, and the 
operation of a sawmill at Brooklet, where it 
has approximately 10,000,000 feet of pine to 
be developed. A wholesale lumber business will 
also be conducted in the territory east of the 
Mississippi River. 





thing in line is a fine hotel to be built by East- 
man, Gardiner & Co. near the sanatorium for 
the accommodation of visitors who have rela- 
tives or friends staying here. 


The present buildings, with the exception of 
the administration building, power and ice 
plants and cottages, are temporary. The sum 
of $1,400,000 appropriated for immediate use 
in constructing new buildings and supplying 
equipment will provide for the addition of four 
wings to the administration building in which 
four hundred patients can be treated. This will 
be the last word in hospital architecture. The 
present group of dormitories will be used for 
other purposes and a hospital for negroes will 
be built about half a mile to the north of the 
white section. 

The sum of $275,000 was appropriated for 
1920 and 1921 maintenance expense. It costs 
about $3.50 a day to take care of each patient 
but the patient pays the State hospital only $5 
a week for his care and treatment. The State 
takes care of the difference. Already in the 
two years. the hespital has been in service it 
has demonstrated the fact that tuberculosis can 
be arrested right here in the same climate in 
which it was contracted, that it is not necessary 
to go to another climate. 

But a bigger work than that measured by the 
cases that come here for first hand treatment 


of tuberculosis will help to reduce the death 
rate and raise the physical standards of the 
negro. 


The sanatorium has its own dairy, truck and 
chicken farm where it raises the vegetables nec- 
essary for its tables and from which it sup- 
plies an abundance of high testing milk for the 
patients. Its poultry equipment is said to be 
the best of any in the State designed for a 
capacity of 1,500 hens. W. A. Watson, a 
capable poultry man and himself a patient who 
was cured at Sanatorium, is in charge of this 
department. White Leghorn and Rhode Island 
reds are the strains carried. R. R. Redden 
is farm superintendent and under his manage- 
ment a modern farm will before long be real- 
ized. io 

THe Four L Bulletin tells this one: Two 
Englishmen, without woods experience, took a 
job as fallers. The head bucker gave them their 
tools and told them to go to it. After looking 
the implements over and trying to figure what 
each was for they grabbed an ax apiece and 
bit a ring completely around the first tree, as a 
beaver would. The foreman came along and 
sized up this new wrinkle in tree falling, say- 
ing: ‘‘Hey, where’s that tree going to fall?’’ 
‘* 7Ow in ’ell do we know?’’ was the answer, 
‘we ain’t no bloomin’ prophets.’? 
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A Comprehensive Survey of the Southern Hardwood Situation 








The National Council of Furniture Associa- 
tions is making an exhaustive investigation of 
conditions surrounding the manufacture and 
supply of hardwoods, particularly of gum, in the 
lowlands of southeastern Missouri, parts of Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Texas 
and Mississippi, in which territory approximate- 
ly 80 percent of the country’s total supply of 
gum is produced—as well as nearly 30 percent 
of all the oak cut in the country. Three 
of these States—Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana—together produce approximately 68 
percent of the total gum cut. 

The results of the investigation up to March 
31, 1920, have just been published in a very 
interesting and valuable pamphlet entitled 
‘‘Tnitial Report of the Present Hardwood Lum- 
ber Situation in the Southern Producing Terri- 
tory,’’? compiled by Harold E. Everley, special 
investigator for the association. Subsequent re- 
ports to be issued by the association will cover 
the production and stock conditions of the north- 
ern lumber producing States, and other factors 
influencing the hardwood market. It is an- 
nounced that the next report to be issued will 
summarize lumber production and stock condi- 
tions in the eastern producing territory, which 
furnishes the bulk of the oak supply of the coun- 
try. Investigation of lumbering conditions in 
the uplands of the southern hardwood territory 
is now in progress, and results also will be in- 
eluded in the forthcoming reports. 

The pamphlet now under consideration is pro- 
fusely illustrated by halftones from photographs 
taken by the investigator, most of them showing 
typical scenes in the flooded districts of the gum 
and oak producing territory of the South. 

The report says that never before in the his- 
tory of the furniture industry has there been the 
degree of difficulty of production, coupled with 
an unprecedented demand, that is now being ex- 
perienced. The matter of securing a sufficient 
quantity of lumber to keep their factories going 
is a problem now faced by many furniture manu- 
facturers. This is mainly due to two causes. 
In the first place, immediately following the 
armistice, consumers entered the market and 
very quickly absorbed most of the available 
hardwood lumber. Along with heavy domestic 
demand came inquiry from foreign sources, 
which resulted in exports of gum lumber increas- 
ing from 27,733,000 feet in 1918 to 67,209,000 
feet for the first eleven months of 1919. During 
the same period exports of oak lumber increased 
from 63,633,000 feet to 147,665,000 feet. 

The second chief cause of the present shortage 
is reduced production, due mainly to the un- 
favorable weather which has prevailed over most 
of the South since the fall of 1918, tho there are 
other contributing causes, such as the shortage 
and the decreased efficiency of labor, scarcity of 
cars ete. 

The present shortage of logs in the southern 
hardwood territory, especially in the low lying 
districts, is acute. It is hoped, however, that 
beginning with May conditions will be favorable 
for increased output. 

At date of the report (March 31, 1920) unsold 
gum and oak lumber stocks, both green and dry, 
were estimated to total approximately only 
about 27 percent of normal for this time of year. 


Gum and Oak Stocks on Hand 


The report presents the following statistics 
relating to stocks of gum and oak lumber on 
hand at mills in the southern territory: 

On Jan. 1, 1920, the total stocks of gum lumber, 
both green and dry, on hand at the mills in the 
entire gum producing territory were 175,671,000 
feet, of which 113,887,000 feet were unsold. On 
Feb. 1 the total gum lumber stocks, both green 
and dry, on hand at the mills were 170,446,000 
feet with 108,093,000 feet unsold, showing a de- 
cline in available stocks of gum lumber on hand 
unsold, green and dry, of 5,794,000 feet during the 
period between Jan. 1 and Feb. 1, 1920. 

In studying the statistics of oak stocks on hand 
in the southern territory it is found that on Jan. 1, 
1920, there were on hand at the mills, both green 





and dry, 323,223,000 feet of oak lumber, of which 
240,144,000 feet were unsold. On Feb. 1 the total 
number of feet of green and dry oak lumber on 
hand at the mills was 306,864,000 with 215,919,000 
feet unsold, or a reduction of 24,225,000 feet, both 
green and dry, on hand unsold. However, this 
condition is not so serious as it may seem, for the 
eastern oak producing territory reported for Feb- 
ruary a gain of 8,478,000 feet of oak stock on 
hand at the mills over the amount given for that 
section of the country for Jan. 1, thus making 
the total unsold oak stocks at the mills, both 
green and dry, for the country as a whole but 
15,747,000 feet less than those on hand Jan. 1, 
1920. 


The report presents a table showing produc- 
tion of gum lumber by States for 1917, the total 
computed cut for that year being 788,000,000 
feet, while for 1918 the output was estimated at 
765,000,000 feet. In connection therewith is 
given the total production of tupelo, or cotton 
gum, for 1917 and 1918, the figures being 
265,000,000 and 237,000,000 feet respectively. 


The Veneer and Plywood Situation 


With the production of logs and flitches for 
veneer and plywood manufacturing at only about 
25 percent of normal, and with total output of 
these products not exceeding 40 to 45 percent of 
normal, it naturally follows that users are find- 
ing it difficult to obtain supplies. 

Because of unfavorable logging conditions thru- 
out the largest part of the southern territory ve- 
neer and plywood production for 1919 and the 
beginning of 1920 declined considerably. It may 
be considered that during September, 1918, the 
production of veneers and plywoods was practi- 
eally normal. During January, February and 
March, 1919, production of these materials had 





Believe in yourself, believe in human- 
ity, believe in the success of your un- 
dertakings. Fear nothing and no one. 
Love your work. Work, hope, trust. 
Keep in touch with today. Teach your- 
self to be practical and up-to-date and 
sensible. You can not fail. 











fallen to 80 percent of that in September, 1918. 
By November, 1919, production was but 60 percent 
of the September (1918) cut and by December, 
1919, it had fallen to 50 percent of what it should 
have been. This rapid decline in the production 
was due, in the main, to the shortage and in- 
creasing difficulty of obtaining veneer logs and 
flitches. The period between January and March, 
1920, has seen still a further decrease in the pro- 
duction of veneers and plywood, which has de- 
clined to 40 or 45 percent of the cut during 
September, 1918. 

With the present decreased production has come 
an increased demand. For five years building 
operations were restricted and there was com- 
paratively little call for veneers for interior finish. 
With the increase of building there is a growing 
need for veneer. Another demand for veneer is 
coming from the battery manufacturers who are 
increasing the production of their line rapidly. 
The need for thin stock on the part of the battery 
manufacturers is beginning to effect the supply of 
veneers for other purposes. One mill reports that 
it is expecting to give one-third of its production 
to the battery manufacturers, one-third to the 
need of the building operations and the remainder 
to the furniture industry. . 

Some idea of the present shortage of veneer 
and plywood stocks may be gained when it can 
be stated that at present the orders for sawn 
oak veneers are 100 percent more than the stock 
on hand, and this condition has been true since 
January, 1920. On Feb. 1, 1920, there were orders 
for 17,000,000 feet of sawn oak veneers, with but 
8,400,000 feet on hand. These figures represent 
the production and stock of about 90 percent of 
the total number of firms manufacturing veneer 
and plywood stock. 

The conditions as to the production and stock 
of sliced veneers is about the same as for sawn 
material. On Feb. 1, 1920, there were on the 
books orders for 1,925,000 feet, with but 800,000 
feet in stock, as compared with 1,800,000 feet of 
orders and 728,000 feet of stock on hand Jan. 1, 
1920. It has been stated that slicer machinery 
manufacturers are now twelve months behind in 


filling their orders. The rotary veneer mills re- 
port being three months behind in filling the orders 
for rotary cut veneer. 

The present situation in reference to the pro- 
duction and stocks of veneers and plywoods nat- 
urally has resulted in a greatly disturbed market 
for these products. Like the lumber buyers, veneer 
and plywood manufacturers have been bidding 
strongly for logs and flitches to keep their mills 
in operation. 

The veneer and plywood situation will gradu- 
ally improve as soon as the logs and flitches can 
again be had by the manufacturers in large and 
increasing quantities which will permit them to 
gradually build up their stocks of the finished 
product. 

Walnut Lumber Production and Supply 

While walnut is found in many parts of the 
country, recent statistics show that Missouri, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio and Tennessee com- 
bined produce almost 70 percent of the total cut. 
About 25 percent of the entire production for 
1917 was supplied by Missouri. Stimulated by 
war demand, production for 1918 reached 
87,395,000 feet. It is thought that walnut cut 
for 1920 will be somewhere between 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 feet, and that the production of 
walnut veneers will reach 100,000,000 feet. 

During the year immediately preceding the 
war, 85 to 90 percent of the walnut logs and 
lumber produced in this country was exported, 
England and Germany being the principal cus- 
tomers. Since the armistice export business in 
walnut lumber has amounted to practically noth- 
ing, and present economic conditions in Euro- 
pean countries would indicate that the resump- 
tion of exports will be very gradual. In view 
of these facts, there should be plenty of walnut 
available for domestic uses. An inspection of 
some mills showed that they have several mil- 
lion feet of walnut logs and lumber in stock. 
From present indications furniture manufac- 
turers should experience no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a sufficient amount of good walnut: lumber 
for their present and immediate future needs. 

Considering the present stand of walnut timber 
in the United States as approximately one billion 
feet (Government estimates), based on the 1920 
production, which is estimated to reach fifty mil- 
lion feet, the present stand of walnut timber will 
last fifteen to twenty years. During that period 
thousands of trees will become merchantable each 
year, thus adding to the total supply. The present 
stand of walnut can be very materially extended 
by the greater use of veneers. The ratio of one 
inch lumber to veneer is 1 to 20, which gives a 
wide field for prolonging the supply of walnut, in 
spite of the fact that many walnut logs are not 
suitable for veneer purposes. 


Outlook for Hardwood Production and Stocks 


The report expressed the opinion that with 
more favorable weather coincident with the com- 
ing of spring, logging—tho on a somewhat re- 
duced basis as compared with normal years— 
would be of sufficient volume to relieve to some 
extent the present shortage of logs and permit 
the mills materially to increase production. The 
report concludes: 


It must be remembered that the present stocks 
thruout the South are greatly depleted and with 
the mills running to their full capacity it may 
take months, without filling any orders, to build 
up complete, dry and well assorted stocks. This 
condition can not come about so long as lumber 
demands are so insistent as they are at this time. 

The demand for lumber, heavy tho it is, may be- 
come still more insistent as the weather moderates 
and needs for the building trades, railroads, car 
manufacturers and foreign buyers are made known. 
All indications point to an exceedingly heavy de- 
mand for lumber and veneers from foreign mar- 
kets as soon as the exchange situation becomes 
more favorable to the buyer. Without doubt the 
increased lumber production that is to come with 
good weather during the next few months will 
be met by a greatly increased demand, which, for 
some time, may help to continue the present lum- 
ber shortage, and, if this be true, it may not be 
before the spring of 1921 that the southern mills, 
by virtue of greatly increased production and large 
and well assorted stocks, will be able to bring 
effective influence to bear upon the scarcity and 
high price of oak and, especially, of gum lumber. 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 





Chapter IV.—Current Assets. 











Before going into the details of the balance 
sheet, it would be well to dispose at once of 
the common belief among lumbermen that uni- 
form accounting is not practicable for saw- 
mills. The impracticability is true, to some 
extent, as far as operating accounts are con- 
cerned, but on the other hand, the balance 
sheet presents no particular difficulties to the 
advoeates of uniformity. Therefore, as we are 
not yet discussing operating accounts, the 
pros and cons of uniformity may be dropped 
for the time being. 


Distinction Between Fixed and Liquid Assets 


Current assets, variously known as ‘‘ liquid 
assets,’’ ‘‘quick assets’’ and ‘‘ floating as- 
sets,’’ are defined as those resources of a busi- 
ness which are readily convertible into cash, 
or which are intended for ready conversion. 
Standing timber, while sooner or later con- 
verted into cash, can not be considered as a 
eurrent asset, as it must first pass thru the 
process of manufacture. Following out the 
logie of the conversion theory, current assets 
should be listed on the balance sheet in the 
order of their convertibility. Thus, cash heads 
the list; then come accounts receivable, and 
so on, as shown by Fig. 1. [See page 64, May 
1 issue. ] 

No provision has been made on the balance 
sheet illustrated to include among the current 
assets such items as Liberty bonds or other 
marketable securities in which surplus funds 
may have been temporarily invested. This 
omission was intentional and offers an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the difference between 
such temporary investments, on the one hand, 
and what, on the other hand, may be called 
permanent investments. The former class is 
undoubtedly a current asset; the latter, how- 
ever, Which usually represents either owner- 
ship or control of other enterprises (and on 
which the direct return is of secondary impor- 
tance) is obviously not current. This class 
of security represents a plant investment and 
should be treated as a fixed asset. 

Incidentally, the desirability of investing 
reasonable amounts of surplus funds in high 
class securities as a precaution against ex- 
traordinary contingencies is called to the at- 
tention of sawmill executives; usually such 
surplus funds are paid out of dividends or are 
put back into plant. Otherwise, the matter 
will not be discussed here. 


Cash in Banks and on Hand 


This eaption should include such accounts 
as bank balances, petty cash funds, advances 
to employees and the like. The details of 
these accounts are obtained or are obtainable 
trom the monthly trial balances from which 
the balance sheet has been built up. 

Bookkeepers usually give careful attention 
to eash items—perhaps too much, compara- 
tively speaking. It seems somewhat incon- 
sistent that a petty discrepancy in a cash 
ccount will cause so much weeping and 
vnashing of teeth, while sums thousands of 
imes as large, such as inventories, are passed 
without the least compunction. Even at that, 
ash accounts are not always systematically 
reconciled with bank statements, and fre- 
quently the details of reconciliation, an im- 
ortant matter of record, are very sloppily 
rranged. A neat, simple, complete and inex- 

nsive method of recording bank reconcile- 

‘ents is shown on Fig. 2; all that is required 
: a blank, loose-leaf sheet. This, of course, 


* not a matter of any great importance, be- 
ond being a suggestion on routine accounting 
or those who have hitherto been remiss in 
‘hat respect. 

Petty cash funds and advances to employees 
should be handled on the so called ‘‘imprest 
ystem,’’? whereby the fund or employee is 


[By J. Mahony] 


charged at the outset with a certain sum, and 
the account is reimbursed from time to time 
in the exact amount of the expenditures re- 
ported. By this means, the fund or employee 
should always have cash and receipts on hand 
equaling the amount of the original charge, 
and the balance of the account, as far as the 
books are concerned, remains the same from 
month to month. 


Accounts Receivable 


The public accountant approaches this class 
of asset in much the same state of mind as a 
poker player during the draw—previous ex- 
periences leave him somewhat uncertain as to 
what to expect. Examination usually shows it 
to be prolific in surprises, and, as in poker, 
it is not infrequently found to contain items 
that do not belong there or that are not 
readily convertible into cash. The executive 
might spend many a profitable half day pe- 
riodically pruning out the dead stuff and ex- 
traneous matter, particularly if the accounts 
are classified by age into ‘‘current,’’ ‘‘past 
due’’ and ‘‘old.’’ 





BLANK LUMBER COMPANY 





Bank Reconcilement as of ...... , 1920 
(Name of Bank) 
BANK BALANCE, as per 
Ledger, (date) ....... 
Deduct deposits in transit: 
BING: cacacues rece ere re 
Total deposits in transit. $ 
DIGTOREO 6.6. 566sccscccs $ 


Add outstanding checks: 


(List, or paste in adding 
machine tape; show check 
numbers for  identifica- 
tion.) 


Total outstanding checks. $ 
$ 
Add or deduct further adjust- 
ments and specify....... $ 
$ 


BANK BALANCE, as per 
bank statement dated... 











Form 2—Bank Reconcilement Form 


The trade custom of selling lumber on a de- 
livered price, or f. o. b. destination, brings 
about a complication of accounts receivable, 
especially for those mills isolated or some dis- 
tance from railroad scales. It is obvious that 
if the customer’s account is charged at the gross 
price, including freight, and the entire amount 
applied to accounts receivable, the latter will 
be inflated by the amount of the freight in- 
cluded. In every case, therefore, the customer’s 
account should be charged with the net amount 
of the sale. The deduction for freight may be 
readily computed when the weight of the ship- 
ment is known. This may delay the invoicing 
for a few days pending the receipt of the weight 
of the car, but, if necessary, the customer may 
be notified at once that shipment has been made 
and at the same time be advised of the reason 
for the delay of the shipping papers. This 
procedure is recommended in preference to that 
of caleulating the amount of freight based on 
the estimated weight of the shipment, a prac- 
tice which necessitates innumerable subsequent 
adjustments of accounts. The custom of treat- 
ing the gross sale as an account receivable is 
not uncommon, and is so obviously misleading 
that it needs no condemnation. 





A control account in the general ledger for 
accounts receivable will usually be found to 
simplify the work of the accountiig depart- 
ment. The individual customers’ accounts are 
kept in a subsidiary ledger, leaving the gen- 
eral ledger uncluttered. There is a further 
advantage in the extended use of control ac- 
counts with subsidiary records, as their use per- 
mits an automatic expansion or contraction with- 
out involving a change in methods. The modus 
operandi of control accounts will be discussed 
later, with suggestions for appropriate forms. 

In preparing statements of accounts receiv- 
able for use in connection with balance sheets, 
or for other specific purposes, it will be found 
desirable to segregate trade accounts from inter- 
company accounts. 


Reserve for Bad Debts 


No matter how careful the credit department 
may have been in passing on the matter of 
credit, that mill is indeed fortunate which 
suffers no losses from bad debts. The fore- 
sighted business man realizes this contingency, 
and in preparing a statement of his financial 
condition, he adopts the conservative policy of 
setting aside a reserve for losses due to bad 
debts. The amount of this reserve varies with 
individual conditions; the type of mill, the class 
of trade, fluctuations in markets and other con- 
siderations all have a direct bearing on such 
losses, so that it is impossible, or rather unten- 
able, to lay down a fixed percentage. The safest 
policy is to ascertain the losses sustained in pre- 
vious years, calculate the ratio of losses to sales, 
and set up a reserve on the same percentage. 
Any losses sustained during the year should be 
charged to the reserve account, which should be 
subjected to periodical adjustments. This re- 
serve account, while appearing on the credit side 
of the ledger, should never be shown on the 
balance sheet as a liability; it is really a reduc- 
tion of an asset, not a liability. 


Notes Receivable 


Little is to be said concerning notes receiv- 
able, except perhaps that long time intercom- 
pany loans should be treated as investments 
rather than as current assets. The public ac- 
countant frequently finds that notes receivable 
are recorded in haphazard manner, a condition 
that is almost inexplicable to him in view of 
the number of excellent stock blank books 
available for that purpose. 


What Inventories Should Show 

In all industries, the matter of inventories 
is a much debated one. Probably no branch 
of accounting offers so wide a scope for jug- 
gling and abuse, unintentional and otherwise. 
This is particularly true in the lumber business 
because of the fact that a log of fixed price, for 
example, may, and usually does, produce boards 
of widely divergent values. 

As far as the general books are concerned, 
inventories may be grouped to show the follow- 
ing: 


Logs Supplies 
Lumber Shingles 
Lath 


Subdivisions of the above, such as air dried lum- 
ber, kiln dried lumber or dressed lumber ete., are 
taken care of in subsidiary records, and will be 
discussed in detail in connection with profit and 
loss accounts. 


Pricing Inventories of Logs 


Logs, to the sawmill, correspond to ‘‘ Work in 
Process’’ in other enterprises. The inventory of 
logs should be arranged to show the quantity on 
hand in varying stages of manufacture, a log at 
the mill being of greater value than a log in the 
woods. In pricing inventories of logs, it will be 
found advisable tS use actual costs regardless of 
market prices; no profit or loss is realized unless 
the log is sold, and if the inventory value of logs 
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be written down while still in process of manu- 
facture, the loss will bring about a fictitiously 
high cost of logs in the current period and a fic- 
titiously low cost of the lumber produced in a 
subsequent period. 


Pricing Inventories of Lumber 


The matter of pricing inventories of lumber, 
on the other hand, offers a fertile field for argu- 
ment, but regardless of the various rulings on 
the matter, the safest policy to follow is to 
price the higher grades at cost and the lower 
grades (or when the cost is greater than the 
market) at market prices, deducting from the 
latter a suitable amount for selling and ship- 
ping. From the total value of the lumber in- 
ventory thus determined, there should be de- 
ducted an arbitrary amount to provide for de- 
terioration or the ‘‘down grading’’ that occurs 
in the process of drying. This loss varies with 
individual mills and should be based on local 
experience. The above method of pricing is 
conservative, and by following it the executive 
is never likely to fool either himself or the busi- 
ness for which he is trustee. 

Inventories of lath, shingles and other prod- 
ucts should be handled in the same manner as 
those of lumber. 


Controlling Supplies 


In dealing with supplies, it might be desir- 
able in the case of a large operation, to have in- 
dividual ledger accounts for certain classes of 
supplies, but not unless there is some particular 
reason or necessity for it. It is usually better 
to control supplies by means of a central supply 
house. Supplies are then issued on requisitions 
signed by some proper authority, the charges be- 
ing recorded daily and recapitulated monthly to 
furnish the credit for the supply account, the 
charges being similarly summarized for a 
monthly entry. The balance shown charged to 
the supply account at a given date theoretically 
represents the value of the supply inventory as 
at that date, a figure that may be adjusted by 
periodical physical inventories. The central 
supply house idea is feasible, regardless of the 
size of the operation. 


Perpetual Inventories 


For obvious reasons, it is admittedly not prac- 
ticable in the lumber business to take a com- 
plete physical inventory every month. The 
process is tedious and the delays would be pro- 
hibitive; if rushed, the inventory would prob- 
ably be inaccurate—and therefore valueless. 
Nevertheless, accurate information in regard to 
inventories is essential in the preparation of 
financial statements, the calculation of profit and 
loss, and in eosts. <A solution to this difficulty 
may be found in the use of perpetual inven- 
tories built up from a simple form of depart- 
mental daily reports. These reports, arranged 
to show production data, are turned over to the 
cost accounting department, where the informa- 
tion is tabulated daily. The value of such re- 
ports is not limited to their use in connection 
with inventories; they furnish a comparative 
record of production from month to month. The 
balances indicated by these records represent 
the inventories of particular departments or 
operations, and may be compared and adjusted 
periodically with physical inventories. This 
class of work (which preferably should be done 
by the cost accounting department) offers un- 
limited possibilities to the lumberman of a sta- 
tistical turn of mind, and if the records are 
maintained with a reasonable amount of care, 
the data so obtained assume no small authorita- 
tive value on matters which would otherwise 
have been highly controversial. 

The details of the operation of perpetual in- 
ventories, together with forms for use as daily 
reports and for tabulation purposes, will be dis- 
cussed later in connection with operating ac- 
counts. 


Pricing Lumber at Market Is Bad Practice 

A word may not be out of place at this point 
concerning certain iniquitous methods of pric- 
ing inventories, especially of lumber. One of 
the most common, and most indefensible, is that 
of pricing at current market and deducting an 
amount for selling. This practice results in the 
anticipation of profits in one of its worst forms, 





for it is obvious that the lumber, not having 
been sold, can not have produced a profit. An- 
other custom, which is the result of following 
the line of least resistance, is that of inventory- 
ing at the same fixed price per thousand feet 
from year to year. This method is useless, and 
is also to be condemned, because it conveys no 
information as to value. 
All Working Papers Should Be Preserved 


In connection with inventories, the account- 
ant should always make it a point to see that all 
of the original working papers used in the prep- 
aration and recording of inventories, no matter 
how rough or soiled, are carefully filed for 
future reference. Besides the assistance they 
afford him in any chance subsequent investiga- 
tion of the accounts, they are of inestimable 
value in the settlement of insurance claims for 


fire losses. The burden of proof in such claims 
is placed on the insured, and even if no actual 
inventory at the date of the fire is available, the 
use of perpetual inventories makes a very strong 
case, especially if supported by the original 
working papers of a previous physical inven- 
tory. By this means, evidence in the form of 
a comparison between the actual inventories 
and the perpetual inventory records may be pro- 
duced, establishing the accuracy of the book 
records. As an investment of value, the per- 
petual inventory has been sadly overlooked by 
sawmill men. Standard stock forms of loose- 
leaf sheets for inventory purposes may be ob- 
tained from any office supply house. 


[This is the fourth of a series of articles by Mr. 
Mahony. The fifth will appear in an early issue.— 
EpDIToR. ] 





SCHOOL BOYS BUILD 


Evidence is rapidly accumulating to prove 
that the building of miniature houses in the 
manual training departments of the public 
school affords an excellent means of interest- 
ing the people of the community in home 
building and in the improvement of architec- 
ture generally. Wherever local lumbermen 
have shown an interest in the matter the in- 


“DOLL BUNGALOW” 


conversation with Superintendent Brunner 
and Professor Erickson in charge of the man- 
ual training department of the Okmulgee Pub- 
lie Schools, found that the boys of the manual 
training department were handicapped for the 
want of material with which they could carry 
on their work. And as it always has been 
our custom for years to make a donation to 

















MINIATURE BUNGALOW BUILT BY SCHOOL BOYS AND DONATED TO CHARITY 


structors in manual training, the superintend- 
ents of schools and the manual training stu- 
dents have accepted their suggestions with 
alacrity. A number of these houses already 
are under construction and interest in the 
projects is increasing. 

The accompanying illustration of a ‘‘doll 
bungalow,’’ showing the boys busy at work 
with the various processes of construction, 
was sent in by J. MeConnell, manager for 
the Minnetonka Lumber Co., at Okmulgee, 
Okla. The following letter from Mr. Me- 
Connell explains his. part in securing the 
bungalow and tells of the service the building 
itself is to perform: 

‘We are mailing you under separate cover 
a photograph of a ‘‘doll bungalow’’ that we 
have furnished the material for and that will 
be sold for the benefit of the United Charities 
of Okmulgee, Okla. 

‘‘The manager (Mr. McConnell), while in 


charities we proposed that we furnish the ma 
terial and the boys of the manual training de- 
partment build this miniature building and 
when the building was completed donate it 
to the United Charities for them to dispose 
of in any manner they see fit. 

‘“‘They accepted the offer and have been 
for the last ninety days putting one hour 
a day on this building. They expect to com 
plete it in about two more weeks, or befor¢ 
the term expires. 

‘The ladies of the United Charities have @ 
plan on foot to sell this building and they ex 
pect to get $1,000 for it. 

‘*The building is constructed of 2x2 yellow 
pine studding, 2x3 floor joists, 2x2 overhead 
joists, and 2x3 rafters, with white pine siding 
It is 10x12 feet, and it is cut into four rooms 
each 5x6 feet. The walls are ceiled with Cor 
nell board. The bungalow will be wired for 
electric lights and will be as uptodate as any 
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average 5-room building that you would find 
in a town of five thousand people or less. 

‘¢There are nineteen boys in this class and 
they have taken a great deal of interest in 
this work. 

‘‘The ladies of the United Charities are 
very proud of this building and have thanked 
us a number of times for getting up the build- 
ing for them.’’ 

There is little to be.added to the story as 
Mr. McConnell has told it. Surely, he has 
chosen about the best conceivable means of in- 
teresting the entire community in his lumber 
yard, in home building, in the manual training 
department of the schools and in the welfare 
work of the United Charities. He has linked 
the lumber business up with the most worth 
while institutions of his community, and he 
bears testimony to the fact that his efforts 
have been appreciated. The same opportunity 
is open to practically every retail lumberman 
in the United States. 





In consequence of the experiments lately 
conducted in British Columbia with wireless 
telephony, the Provincial government has de- 
cided to utilize such a system in connection 
with its protective measures carried on by the 
forest branch of the department of lands. 


HEAVY EXPORTS EX NEW ORLEANS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 10.—The follow- 
ing shipments of export lumber out of this 
port were noted upon manifests filed during 
the last week: 


Dublin and Belfast, per ss Rathlin Head: 4,561 
pieces pine decking; 9,239 pieces pine lumber; 
2,956 pine sleepers ; 356 bundles lumber ; 435 pieces 
pine timber ; 22,015 pieces oak staves; 400 bundles 
handles. 

Glasgow, per ss Junta: 16,385 pieces pine ium- 
ber; 938 pieces pine timber; 4,996 crates machine 
lumber; 362,085 staves; 1,011 bundles handles. 

London, per ss Indore: 13,195 pieces mahogany 
lumber; 1 car mahogany lumber; 2,853 pieces, 
2,275 bundles, gum lumber; 469 bundles oak lum- 
ber; 576 bundles, 2.693 pieces hardwood lumber ; 
21 oak logs; 770,330 staves. 

Oporto, per schooner Venturoso: 42,000 oak 
staves; per schooner Porto: 62,819 feet pine tim- 
ber; 40,032 feet pine deals; 21 oak logs; 47,700 
staves. 

Bilbao, Spain, per schooner Jose Mari: 200,000 
feet mahogany. 

Bocas del Tero, Havana and Cristobal, 
Heredia: 90,828 feet lumber. 

Havana, per ss Agarista: 493,000 feet lumber; 
26,113 bundles shooks. 

Santiago, Cuba, per bark Doon: 541,932 feet 
lumber. 

Guantanamo, Cuba, 
487,201 feet lumber. 


per ss 


per schooner Esperanza: 





Okoa and Port Cortez, per ss Quimiston : 194 tons 
cross ties. 

Port Barrios, per ss Suriname: 1,481 cross ties, 
3,816 feet lumber. 

Tela, Honduras, per ss Trugvillo: 152,709 feet 
lumber; 1,603 cross ties. 

Porto Rican ports, per ss Lake Grainger: 75,957 
feet lumber. 

The shipments summarized above aggregate 
well over 2,000,000 feet and is one of the larg- 
est if not the largest weekly movement ex New 
Orleans this year. It is featured by the takings 
of sailing vessels, of which five were cleared 
carrying in all about 1,400,000 feet, of which 
the bulk went to West Indian ports. 

Recent clearances from Gulfport, Miss., in- 
clude the schooner Cutty Sark, with 532,000 feet 
lumber for Alicante, Spain; schooner Horatio 
Y. Face, with 667,000 feet for Guantanamo; 
schooner Elizabeth Bandi, for Rio Janeiro with 
lumber cargo; and Jean Somerville, for Havana 
with lumber. Several steamers are now load- 
ing lumber at Gulfport. 

New Orleans imports for March broke all 
previous records, totaling $28,249,556 as against 
$17,762,192 for March, 1919, the best previous 
Mareh. Among the principal import articles 
is listed mahogany, 921,000 feet, valued at $100,- 
848. 





Some Big Timbers of Antiquity 





Many of the advertisements in the 
jAMERICAN [LUMBERMAN make a feature of the 
unusual size of the timbers which the firms 
may supply, or even picture the large size of 
the trees, standing or felled, from which they 
may satisfy the most extraordinary demands. 
In view of this, it may not be without inter- 
est to note what the ancient Romans had in 
the way of enormous logs. 

In the year 301 A. D., the Emperor Diocle- 
tian issued an edict fixing maximum prices at 
which articles of trade might be sold; for 
then, as now, a period of wars and inflation 
of the currency had led to an appalling rise 
in prices; and the charge was made, even as 
it is today, that profiteers were taking undue 
advantage of the situation. Be that as it 
may, parts of copies of this edict, engraved 
on stone, have been found in some two score 
places in Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt—the 
section of the Roman Empire which was un- 
der the special charge of Diocletian, and 
which alone, apparently, was subject to the 
price regulation. In the extant portions of 
the edict, over one thousand items of trade 
are listed, with their prices; wages also were 
regulated, not merely for skilled and unskilled 
labor, but for the learned professions, such as 
those of the law and of teaching. 

Now to come to the point: In the twelfth 
schedule, which deals with building timbers, 
we find the following regulations, which we 
give here not merely translated into English, 
but with the units of weight and value ex- 
pressed in the usual United States units: 


Fir beam, 72 feet 9 inches long, 17.5 inches 
=. MAUMEO snd-w a6 op Se aeeieh een Wau es neaas $217.00 
I beam, 65 feet 5 inches long, 17.5 inches 


, MEO orev as cec eee ieee ennbea cans 173.60 
Fir beam, 58 feet 2 inches long, 17.5 inches 
SQUAT v.ccasiccacctvawensedsnescetsans 130.20 
Pir beam, 50 feet 11 inches long, 14.5 inches 
Rr eee eer errr re 52.08 
Mr beam, 40 feet 9 inches long, 17.5 inches 
ee eee ee ee reer ee 42.40 
rir beam, 43 feet 8 inches long, 13.1 inches 
ED 665 cae peed ca eee kee cueeaee ones 34.72 
rir beam, 40 feet 9 inches long, 11.6 inches 
. SQUIER tere dua baw as Wars eee ee eae oe ae 26.04 
e beams. at the same prices as for fir. 
‘ beam, 20 feet 4 inches long, 12.4 inches 
CO i665 60 eae hcrkeeexeeisntne aun 1.09 
h beam, 20 feet 4 inches long, 8.8 inches 
TINNED 6 celiis < avcladeneewcetenees ed saute 1.09 


The portion of the edict is broken off at this 
Point, so that we know no other prices for 
mber items. In comparing them with the 
rices of today, we should remember that these 
e maximum prices, and that the emperor ex- 
pressly ordered dealers not to sell so high if 





[By Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania] 


they could sell at lower figures! Which did 
not work out in practice, for within four years 
Diocletian gave up the struggle and abdicated 
the imperial power, disgusted with the state 
of affairs. Just what happened we do not 
know, except for the vague news that the fix- 
ing of maximum prices resulted in much blood- 
shed and in hoarding of goods which produced 
a still greater scarcity and the edict was re- 
pealed at,some date unknown. 


But we should think of these prices rather 
in comparison with the wages of laborers; for 
the Emperor Diocletian tried to set maximum 
limits also for these. The highest wages were, 
for a shepherd, 9 cents a day; for a farm 
laborer, a camel driver, an ass driver, a mule 
driver, 11 cents; for a mason, a carpenter, a 
wagon smith, a ship builder working on ships 
for navigating rivers, 22 cents; for a ship 
builder working on ships to sail the open seas, 
26 cents; for an inside house painter, 33 cents; 
for a painter of wall decorations, 65 cents. 
All of these were, however, provided with 
their meals; but a lawyer could not charge 
over $5.45 per case, no matter how long it 
lasted, and his meals were not provided while 
it went on, either! 


The most astonishing thing is that such 
large timbers as those first on the list should 
have been sufficiently regular articles of com- 
merce to be listed in the edict. The first item 
is 60 percent larger than the ‘‘big sticks 
sawed on a special order, 9% inches by 24 
inches by 62 feet,’’ featured in a recent ad- 
vertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Again, the question has been raised as to how 
they were used by the ancients; and a con- 
jecture that they were used in ship building 
is confirmed by another advertisement which 
offers big timbers for this very purpose. 


But these big sticks were far surpassed by 
others of which we hear in the Natural His- 
tory of Pliny, the Roman statesman, scholar, 
admiral, and scientist, who lost his life while 
investigating the eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
in 79 A. D. In the twentieth book of this 
Natural History, which is really an encyclo- 
pedia, Pliny tells us that the largest beam 
ever seen at Rome was one of larch, brought 
there as part of a consignment of lumber in 
the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, who ruled 
from 14 to 37 A. D. This particular beam 
was of such size, that instead of being used 
for construction, it was exhibited as a curios- 
ity until some time in the reign of Nero (54- 











68 A. D.); it was 120 Roman feet in length 
(about 116 of our feet), and two Roman feet 
square thruout its length. This somewhat 
surpasses in length the 110-foot timbers ad- 
vertised in this magazine recently, the breadth 
and thickness of which are not stated. We 
hear elsewhere that larch logs were brought 
from the Rhaetian Alps, on the northern bor- 
der of Italy; and we are left to wonder how 
a beam of such length and weight could have 
been transported by the ancients, devoid as 
they were of steam and electrical power, and 
even of wagons running on rails. Human and 
animal power alone were theirs, tho they knew 
and used the windlass and the lifting crane. 
From the Alps this great log must have been 
slid and dragged to the Lake of Lugano, or 
to a neighboring lake, and thence painstak- 
ingly thru the narrow stream which is the 
outlet, to the Po River, where it could be 
loaded upon a ship of sufficient size to trans- 
port it. Perhaps it was later transferred to a 
larger vessel before the long and rough voy- 
age down the Adriatic, around the end of 
Italy, and up the west coast to Ostia, at the 
mouth of the Tiber; from which it had still 
to be carried upstream the few remaining 
miles to Rome. 

Another beam, one hundred Roman feet long 
and eighteen inches square, is mentioned by 
Pliny as having been brought to Rome in the 
time of the Emperor Augustus (who ruled 31 
B. C. to 14 A. D.), by his minister Agrippa, for 
the construction of the building where the Ro- 
mans cast their votes. It proved to be too 
large to use, and was still there, viewed as a 
curiosity, in Pliny’s time, over half a cen- 
tury later. 

Then there was the mast of the great ship 
which brought from Egypt the obelisk which 
the Emperor Caligula (37-41 A. D.) set up in 
the Circus on the Vatican Hill; this same obe- 
lisk, by the way, now stands in front of the 
great Basilica of St. Peter’s, not far from the 
spot where it was first erected in Rome. But 
the ship that brought it was so large that it 
took up the greater part of one side of the 
harbor at Ostia, and the mast was so huge 
that it took four men with outstretched arms 
to girdle it. Such masts as these were said 
to cost 80,000 Roman sesterces, which would 
be over $4,000 in our money; and the general 
belief is, that money bought from ten to 
twenty times as much in those days as it does 
now. No! as it did fifteen years ago, which 
is quite another thing. 
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Reconstructing the Lumber Industry 











With a great era of worldwide reconstruc- 
tion to follow at once, the lumber industry is 
beginning to inquire how it may save millions 
of dollars out of waste; how labor and 
capital can be brought into harmony; what 
new uses of wood, new avenues of trade, are 
open. 

Time was when the tree was handled solely 
for its logs and lumber. The remainder of 
the tree, in board measure totaling many mil- 
lions of feet annually was not merchantable 
and was thrown away. The waste has been 
prodigal. 

Today, virtually all this former waste may 
be utilized by chemical research, new mar- 
kets, and the adoption of industrial efficiency 
methods. There are many dozen articles which 
might be refined from the basis of wood cellu- 
lose and contributed to human needs, and 
the larger portion of the Douglas fir, spruce, 
hemlock and cedar trees, saved for cellulose 
byproducts. But this development will come, 
it could only come, by the development and 
amalgamation of larger lumber organizations 
than now exist in America. 

It would mean a tremendous undertaking, 
a big job calling for big methods, a job far 
beyond the resources of the old, unorganized 
system of lumber production. It would re- 
quire patient effort, exhaustive experiment, 
intense specialization. 

There should be a consolidation of leading 
lumber organizations, united for efficiency. 
Before the war, industrial efficiency meant 
scientific saving of energy, materials and 
time, both for individual and corporate profit. 

Today it has become a national responsi- 
bility. 

The Basis for Industrial Efficiency 


Efficiency has taken on a new meaning. It 
is the commanding need of the new industrial 
era in American life. The best industrial ex- 
amples of organized efficiency today are the 
Bethlehem and United States Steel corpora- 
tions in the East. Formerly theré used to be 
a group of little companies, just as there have 
been in the lumber industry, each performing 
the business of cutting the other fellow’s 
throat as best it could. But a few men like 
Schwab saw a new vision and sought to cor- 
rect this old cut throat game and got together 
for unified, organized, large scale production, 
employing the best industrial experts on ef- 
ficiency and management that could be found. 
Today this basic metal industry is already re- 
constructed, and paying dividends. More- 
over, it is transforming human lives by help- 
ing workers to live better, to work harder, to 
think more effectively, to act more decisively, 
to achieve more easily. This has been done 
by organizing large scale production units, 
by gathering together from the industry, the 
leading brains in manufacture, commerce, 
finance, economics, law, engineering and pub- 
licity. What the steel industry has done the 
lumbermen can do. 

How has this been accomplished? It started 
with— 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT—Forming con- 


crete policies and methods to raise efficiency of 
processes and lower wastes in human production. 

COST STUDIES—Conducted to get at the sensi- 
ble relations between the spending of sums and 
returns. 

WELFARE WORK—Gone into in thoro manner 
to reduce industrial accidents, taking into consid- 
eration hygiene and eugenics—applying the ideals 
for waste prevention to the individual and the 
workers at large. 


Progress Made in the Lumber Industry 


Very few of these things are touched by 
the best practice of our best lumbermen. We 
have the— 

CONSERVATION MOVEMENT—Trying to pre- 
vent waste in our natural resources and the funda- 


mental materials of the industry. We also have an 
excellent 





[By James Upham, Seaside, Ore.] 


FIRE PREVENTION SYSTEM—To prevent this 
special form of waste in forests, structures, equip- 
ment and manufactured products. 

But of such other efficiency components 
mentioned—scientific management, cost study 
and analysis—we have almost none. We have 
only barely touched upon welfare work and 
not at all upon eugenics. 


Should Consolidate Lumberdom’s Best Thought 


At this time I particularly want to call your 
attention to H. D. Langille’s plan of reorgani- 
zation, printed in the 1916 issue, forest indus- 
try conference, at a meeting of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association. It is a 
plan which may well be reconsidered and one 
which calls for the thought and support of 
every broad gaged lumberman in America, In 
this plan Mr. Langille has shown how we need 
to combine, unite, and consolidate the best 
thought and action of the three leading, most 
influential bodies of leaders today—Pacific 
Logging Congress, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association. Individually 
these three influential bodies of business lead- 
ers, logging engineers, manufacturers, work- 
ers, have each rendered a valuable service, 
nationwide in its reach; each body in its own 
way has spread the gospel of sensible effort. 

But the lumber industry needs still more re- 
construction in logging, milling and market- 
ing, in the woods and in the offices and in the 
factories. Perhaps such consolidation as Mr. 





THE MAN AT THE TOP 


He meets men and ideas and circum- 
stances face to face—smiles if they are 
friendly and sets his jaw if they are 
not; but whether friend or foe he makes 
no assumption of arrogant superiority. 
It is merely a matter of man to man. 
His work, his environments and his 
health may modify the customs and the 
habits of the man at the top, but eight 
times out of ten at heart he is the sim- 
plest, friendliest, most approachable, 
most open minded, most direct man in 
the whole concern for this is the man- 
ner of man who gets to the top. 











Langille has suggested would work stupen- 
dous progress in bringing this industry to its 
greatest efficiency. It is hard to foretell just 
how much. But this much is reasonable: If 
the steel, meat, leather and other basic indus- 
tries stand as shining examples of the best 
industrial progress in America, brought about 
by nationwide organization thru large scale 
production, the same law which has made 
them what they are—efficiency and organiza- 
tion—is equally applicable to our great Amer- 
ican lumber industry. 


How Reorganization May Be Brought About 


I am going to start with you and attempt to 
show how reconstruction may be brought 
about. I will start in the forest—where the 
log begins and the waste begins and the in- 
dustry begins. This is the last place you 
would naturally concede to begin the installa- 
tion of the principles of efficiency, for it is 
so unlike a factory, where human efforts can 
be measured and charted and the mind can 
grasp the situation clearly. 

GRAPHIC PRODUCTION CONTROL: Plan to 
manufacture a definite number of units, in a defi- 
nite time, within a definite cost limit, at a definite 
efficiency, before the work is started, not after. 

To do this, devise a system of control, whereby 
thru vizualization or graphical presentation, all 
details in connection with production can be intel- 
ligently planned in advance, efficiently des- 
patched, where each man or machine works in har- 
mony with all other men or machines. Then the 


management can provide all necessa elements 
like materials, machines, tools, labor, advance. 


Reconstructing a Lumber Organization 


1. Study logging organization, men. 

2. Study logging methods. 

8. Get from the company, or make, complete set 
of forest plans, showing location of machines, land- 
ings, main lines and spurs, camps, area and esti- 
mated output covered by each landing, established 
length of time to log each rollway, date of starting 
and completion of each landing, method of trans- 
port, stump to landing. 

4. Study practicability of putting logging costs 
on 30-day basis.* 

5. Begin to standardize operations on basis of 
time and quantity. Begin at one camp. Get daily 
scale reports as to output of each landing covered 
by that camp. Standardize the operations of: 
Felling (basis—square feet, end area sawn) ; buck- 
ing (basis—square feet, end area sawn); yarding 
(basis—board feet or number of logs) ; train serv- 
ice (run on schedule daily). 

6. After sufficient basis is established to know 
standard time to do an operation put men on bonus 
system of wage payment, rewarding the most effi- 
cient men according to the most efficient service, 
as shown by records kept of each man. Guarantee 
a normal wage to every man, however. Bonuses 
for efficient work are over and above this current 
labor market wage scale. 

7. Put in a welfare department to avoid acci- 
— and keep the men happy and contented 
workers. 


In closing, there are two broad plans for in- 
creasing efficiency in every industry—labor 
and material. The first, labor efficiency, may 
be increased by 


The Bonus System of Wage Payment 
It is based on the following principles: 


1. Reward men according to their individual 
merit. Have a minimum wage scale under which 
no man’s pay can fall. 

2. Institute a system of efficiency studies which 
standardize (as already indicated) almost every job 
and every kind of work in logging, lumbering and 
merchandising. 

8. Arrive carefully at how much of each kind 
of work should be accomplished by normal effort 
and then fix a generous basis of special compensa- 
tion ~ everything done over and above that 
amount. 


It must now be easily seen that here is a 
system whereby the man who does the most 
gets the largest pay envelope and the laziest 
man gets the least. Fair play like this will 
always bring the worker up to his best. 

Over four hundred industries in the United 
States now have this system of wage pay- 
ment. It is the sort of relation between labor 
and capital which makes for industrial ef- 
ficiency. 


1In gathering cost and efficiency records on para- 
graphs Nos. 4 and 5 use 1. Service cards, applied 
to every machine, gang or workman; 2. Material 
requisition cards, applied to everything wanted 
from axe handle to yarder-machine. Install dis- 
patch board. Top space shows “Job to start;” 
space below shows ‘“‘Next job ;” bottom space shows 
“Work pending.” Dispatchers work with foreman 
and save him from chasing all around. The prob- 
lem is to establish standard schedules, to locate 
dispatching centers and procure prompt means of 
giving and receiving production orders. Separa- 
tion of planning and performance requires a plan- 
ning board ; for assignment and routing of work to 
be scheduled months ahead. Different colored tags 
show at glance the stage any task has reached. In 
costing, make an analysis of wages, hours, output, 
in different operations to show labor cost and pro- 
duction from stump to dump. Classify and segre- 
gate. Get cost and life statements of all material, 
equipment, supplies, apportion depreciation to oc- 
cupation and machine of each operation in logging. 
These principles are even more applicable to saw- 
mill reorganization. 





AN INTERESTING sign of the times is af- 
forded by the appearance in the Toronto (Can- 
ada) daily papers recently of large display ad- 
vertising headed ‘‘ Are You Building?’’—spon- 
sored by the Ontario Association of Architects. 
Architects in Canada, who have been more or 
less imbued with the idea that advertising is 
beneath their dignity, apparently are beginning 
to see the light and to realize that one of the 
most effective ways of stimulating building 
activity is by advertising. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST MARKET SITUATION 


SEATTLE, WaSH., May 8.—Softening fir prices 
have reached the point where ceiling and floor- 
ing are freely offered at about $35 over Rail B 
list, marking a decline of $20 in general and 
probably $25 from the extreme peak of post- 
war prices. The levels in vogue today are close 
to the Weyerhaeuser base for uppers; with 
items of surplus, notably No. 3 drop siding and 
No. 3 vertical grain flogring, at $3 to $5 under 
that level. It is noticeable that few orders are 
being placed and that business is light; and con- 
currently that cars are in plentiful supply—in 
fact, able to care for all orders offered and 
more too. The situation at Minnesota Transfer 
is much the same as it was a week ago, with not 
quite so many cars on track but with more cars, 
both of lumber and shingles, unloaded and in 
storage.. All told, the wholesalers are saying 
little, and doing less. 

Likewise this is a situation in the face of 
which the average fir manufacturer has not a 
lot to say. At the same time, he is inclined to 
sit tight, and not to reveal any sign of alarm. 
The millman is apt to remark that quite a bit of 
business is being offered, and that while he has 
a pretty fair order file for railroad cutting and 
special stock he is not inclined to welcome a 
movement of regular stock which others may be 
throwing away. The suggestion is made of a 
direct relation of present prices to proposed 
freight rates, and it seems to be settled that the 
lumbermen would not fight a reasonable ad- 
vance; but while they realize the necessity for 
an advance, which under the schedules already 


submitted would mean not less than 10 to 15 
cents, or $2.50 to $4 a thousand, they insist 
that the differentials must be maintained. Since 
under the plan for the increased rates the ad- 
vances will take place before Sept. 1, there is 
an incentive for placing orders before the new 
schedules become effective. 

A current trade letter remarks that the May 
Day disturbances, involving a heavy labor turn- 
over, were not so serious as was expected, con- 
sequently that an enforced curtailment in pro- 
duction has not occurred. While some trouble 
has taken place, it is not serious and its effect 
has been confined to the logging camps. The 
output of logs has fallen off somewhat, and 
probably there are now less than two weeks’ 
supply in the water. No voluntary curtailment 
of the lumber output is to be expected prior to 





Thrift may have become a hackneyed 
word, weary with the work that has 
been given it. But it is the best word 
to give easy expression to the whole 
idea of care in managing, wisdom in 
spending and diligence in saving. Thrift 
is not parsimony. It is generosity wise- 
ly applied. It means self-denial, not 
deprivation, and orderly thinking as 
well as orderly living. Spending money 
is a greater art than saving it but wise 
spending is impossible without effective 
saving. 











July 1. The cut at 115 mills reporting to the 
West Coast association last week was 81,711,830 
feet, or only 1.50 percent below normal. The 
cut at 103 mills for April, 1920, was 321,510,702 
feet, as compared with. 246,856,769 feet at the 
identical mills in April, 1919. Rail shipments 
for the week just closed were 2,064 cars at 115 
mills, an aggregate of 61,920,000 feet, while 
business accepted was 1,634 cars, or 49,020,000 
feet. Export business accepted was 8,482,600 
feet, raising the total of unshipped export 
orders to 72,106,860 feet. Total orders of all 
kinds aggregated 66,891,287 feet. 

In a sentence, the fir eutlook is for a buyer’s 
market for some time to come, with the pros- 
pect of a fair volume of business at a reason- 
able return. 

A number of foremen long employed at the 
Jeffersonville (Ind.) plant of the American Car 
& Foundry Co. will be placed on a temporary 
pension list at half pay, it has been announced. 
The purpose of the company is to retain the 
right to their services, which will not be re- 
quired until car building is resumed. At pres- 
ent the plant is making phonograph cases and 
other articles of wood, and the foremen in many 
shops are not needed. The men may take other 
employment, if they wish, but the pension will 
be in the nature of a retainer fee to give the 
company the right of call on their services so 
that the organization will not be scattered 
during the period of temporary slackness in 
the car building industry. 





LUMBERMEN 


At the recent meeting of the American Lum- 
ber Congress in Chicago, Charles 8. Keith, 
of Kansas City, in the remarkable address de- 
livered by him on that occasion referred to a 
questionnaire on a national forest policy which 
had been sent out by the Republican national 
committee and the congress adopted a resolu- 
tion authorizing the appointment of a commit- 
tee to confer with Mr. Keith and prepare a 
suitable answer to this questionnaire. 

The Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, with headquarters in Portland, Ore., 
thru E. T. Allen, chairman of the joint forest 
policy committee of that association, has ad- 
dressed a letter to Ogden L. Mills, chairman of 
the advisory committee on policies and plat- 
form of the Republican national committee, 
protesting the attack on the lumber industry 
contained in the questionnaire and giving a 
statement of that association’s position with re- 
gard to forest conservation. In the opinion of 
the Western Forestry association the small fac- 
tion which seeks to inject the subject of a na- 
tional forest policy into the political campaign 
has sueceeded in making the national committee 
Jend the machinery and finances of the party 
to an unjust and improper purpose. A copy 
of the letter written by Mr. Allen to Mr. Mills 
has been received by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and in full is as follows: 

Your questionnaire on conservation of national 
resources, particularly as it refers to forest prod- 
ucts, has been referred to us by a number of re- 
cipients. In commenting on it we speak in a dual 
capacity. This association acts as a clearing house 
‘n many matters, particularly forest protection, 
for all organized western forest agencies, State 
and Federal as well as private. For this reason it 
is familiar with, and quite generally represents, 
the views of those charged with the public’s in- 
terests as well as the views of lumbermen. 

On this occasion, however, I write more partic- 
ularly on behalf of the committee on forest policy 
which has been organized to act for the lumber 
industry of the Pacific coast and which represents 
all western timber owners’ and lumber manufac- 
turers’ associations. We call attention to this 
frankly, since the questionnaire so clearly charges 
lumbermen with opposition to the public welfare 
that it may be their views on this subject are not 
desired by your committee. On the other hand, we 
prefer to believe you would not deliberately so 
indict a leading American industry, and that the 
prejudicial charges so widely circulated by this 


AID FOREST CONSERVATION 


questionnaire resulted rather from inadvertent en- 
dorsement of material prepared by someone who 
abused the responsibility for fact and principle 
which was entrusted to him. 

It is impossible to answer the questions properly 
by yes or no, or even by brief explanation, be- 
cause they are adroitly framed to prevent this. 
There is thruout an assumption introduced by the 
preamble and incorporated in the questions, of a 
situation by no means proved to exist, also an 
apparent attempt to guide the answers in a pre- 
conceived way by such wording of the question or 
of the context as to make contrary answer place 
the correspondent in a wrong light. 

The subject of forest conservation is admittedly 
an important one and one in which the lumber in- 
dustry is as sincerely interested as any element 
of the public. This is so obvious that any reply to 
contrary charges is unnecessary. It is also true 
that for many reasons both industry and public 
have been slow to meet the problems involved and 
are only now beginning to see the way opening to 
needed improvements. The economic causes of 
delay and now of progress have affected and do 
affect the thought and conduct of both in very 
similar pace. It is absurd to suppose there is 
any divorce of what are mutual interests or that 
while one has been granted the white light of 
revelation the other remains in perpetual dark- 
ness. 

There are two classes of forest reformers outside 
the industry itself. One revolves in a self con- 
stituted independent orbit; never touching the 
efforts of others, ignorant of them, denying them, 
never helping them, but clamorous for opportunity 
to save the country by authority to regulate it. 
The other class seeks to coéperate and teach, 
uniting industry and public in steps mutually 
practicable and helpful; recognizing also that the 
problems are largely local and solvable only by 
local interest rather than by imposition of distant 
and unfamiliar regulation. With the latter the 
lumber industry is in accord and actual working 
coéperation. Results have been accomplished, pro- 
gress is accelerating. With the former we can not 
find common ground for our interest and participa- 
tion is denied. 

These differing schools of thought naturally 
separate forest reformers into those who seek con- 
structive coéperation with all parties and interests 
and those who because their policy cembats co- 
éperation, have no resort except absolute authority 
thru the support of a victorious political party. To 
this end they seek to make their chosen party the 
advocate of their principle. It is an unpopular 
principle with all lumbermen, whether Republi- 
cans or Democrats. It will be unfortunate if it 
finds expression in the Republican platform. 

We have no doubt you desire the actual views of 


lumbermen on the necessity of forest conservation 
and the most practicable methods for its accomplish- 
ment. These views can not be expressed in the 
form of direct answers to such an equivocal ques- 
tionnaire. They are, we think, expressed as repre- 
sentatively as it is possible to do so at this time 
by the enclosed platform adopted by the Pacific 
coast conference held for this purpose and later 
referred by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to its forest policy committee as a 
basis for similar declaration, subject to any re- 
vision found necessary to make nationwide en- 
dorsement undoubted. 

If the foregoing does not refute the question- 
naire’s astonishing statement that lumbermen reg- 
ularly ignore conservation principles, reduce their 
lands to desolate wastes barren of trees, and will 
not even assist nature by preventing fires, we 
challenge attention to the facts quite aside from 
any declaration of principles. 

The private owners allied with this organiza- 
tion alone, (and there are others similar else- 
where), represent approximately fifteen million 
acres of forest land and expend more per acre for 
its protection, including cut-over land, than do 
States or Government on public forests in the 
same territory. The western owners spent nearly a 
million dollars on this work last year. Their cut- 
over lands are very generally restocking, altho re- 
sults would be still better were it not for the care- 
lessness of an indifferent public. They are almost 
solely responsible for constantly improving forest 
laws, imposing compulsory protection on their own 
industry, and have consistently shown a spirit to 
lead, rather than require driving, which it is 
reasonable to assume will continue to develop 
every phase of forest perpetuation which has the 
warrant of economic possibility and necessary 
public coéperation. 

In charging otherwise the questionnaire is un- 
just and untrue. We believe it is also unfair to 
lumbermen elsewhere and very poorly calculated 
to elicit for the committee either information or 
support from fair minded men, in or out of the 
industry, who know the true situation. 





THe SpanisH River Pulp & Paper Co., 
Espanola, Ont., has purchased an aeromarine 
flying boat for use in inspecting timber limits 
and watersheds. The machine will also be used 
for survey work and quick trips between the 
Soo, Espanola and Sturgeon Falls. It will be 
operated by George H. Simpson, formerly a cap- 
tain in the Royal Naval Air Service. The 
country over which the machine will operate con- 
sists of a network of waterways, suitable for 
the landing of hydroplanes. 
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LATE NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Progress Is Made Toward Establishing American Merchant Marine—Alaska as Source of Pulpwood 
Supply—Financial Needs of Railroads Demand Attention 


CONGRESS TO AID MERCHANT MARINE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11.—The Senate is 
making good progress on the Jones shipping 
bill, designed to perpetuate the American mer- 
chant marine. The House passed a shipping 
bill in November of last year. The Senate 
committee on commerce virtually struck out all 
after the enacting clause and wrote a substitute 
measure. 

When passed by the Senate this week, there- 
fure, the bill must go to conference, where the 
final law will be drafted. That some time will 
be required to compose differences between the 
two houses goes without saying, but the dispo- 
sition at both ends of the capital appears to be 
to enact effective legislation at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, in order that a definite merchant 
marine may be established and American ship- 
ping interests may know just where they stand. 

In reporting the bill to the Senate, Senator 
Jones, of Washington, chairman of the com- 
mittee on commerce, stated that the committee 
members did not permit partisan bias to have 
any place in their deliberations, all working 
earnestly with a view to reporting out a meas- 
ure designed to perpetuate an adequate Ameri- 
can merchant marine, the thing every patriotic 
American desires and has longed for for years. 
Until now, the report states, it has seemed 
impossible for Congress to pass any effective 
legislation. Hence the earnest effort now be- 
ing made to evolve a real merchant marine 
policy. 

Among other things, the Senate bill makes 
provision for lower railroad rates to and from 
American ports on export and import traffic 
carried in American ships. Under certain con- 
ditions the lower rates may be applied on traffic 
carried in ships of foreign register, but these 
are exceptional cases. This is a common prac- 
tice of other maritime nations, and the com- 
merce committee feels that the United States 
must grant the same sort of assistance to Amer- 
ican ships as is granted to foreign ships by 
their governments. 

No provision is made for a direct subsidy to 
American ships. While other nations have 
adopted this device, along with others, to pro- 
mote the development of their merchant marine 
and to keep it going after development, it is 
not believed to be necessary for American ships. 

The Railroad Administration eliminated im- 
port and export rates in an effort to husband 
the revenues of the railroads. The Southern 
Pine Association recently filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a petition for the 
restoration of lower import and export rates, 
quoting a provision of the transportation act 
which seems clearly to give the commission au- 
thority to do so. 

When the shipping bill becomes a law, the 
commission, of course, will have no choice in 
the matter so far as ocean traffic carried in 
American bottoms is concerned. In order to 
avoid confusion, it will be necessary to work 
out some plan to enable shippers to know in 
advance whether cargo will be carried in Amer- 
ican or foreign bottoms. This, however, would 
seem to call for codrdination only and not to 
present any insurmountable difficulties. 

All organizations of shippers and all corpo- 
rations and individuals engaged in the export 
and import business are agreed that lower 
rates on traffic carried at sea in American bot- 
toms will serve to promote the American mer- 
chant marine. ‘ 

The Senate bill increases the membership of 
the Shipping Board from five to seven and 
makes the salary of members $12,000 a year, 
in the hope of attracting to the board men of 
the highest standing and ability. At present 
there are two vacancies on the board, and the 
President has made only one nomination, which 
has been slumbering in the Senate for a month. 
The board must be fully organized if it is to 
work effectively. 

While the Senate bill contemplates an Amer- 








ican merchant marine ultimately owned en- 
tirely by private citizens, it makes provision 
for the sale of ships on a wise business basis 
and makes the further provision that the Gov- 
ernment may continue to own and operate a 
great merchant fleet if that is found necessary 
in order to prevent the Stars and Stripes again 
being driven from the seas by foreign compe- 
tition fostered more generously by competing 
maritime nations. 

Of the 2,000 oceangoing steamers now owned 
by the United States, 1,149 are classified as 
‘*a desirable type of steel vessel,’’ aggregating 
in round numbers 7,000,000 tons. 

The bill is designed to encourage the con- 
struction of improved types of vessels for par- 
ticular trade routes. 

The inauguration of regular South American 
passenger and freight service by the sailing of 
two former German steamers for Latin Ameri- 
can ports is being hailed as a harbinger of 
better things to come. Direct passenger travel 
between United States and Latin American 
ports has been very limited in the past, and 
foreign ships, principally British and German, 
have had the cream of the trade. The reason 
was not far to seek. The United States simply 
did not have the ships. 

These sailings soon will become more numer- 
ous as additional steamers become available 
and new routes are marked out. Latin Amer- 
ican nations are quite as much interested in 
them as the United States. 





TO HARVEST ALASKAN PULPWOOD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith is convinced that the na- 
tional forests of Alaska offer a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of paper mills. It 
is estimated that the Alaskan forests contain 
100,000,000 cords of timber suitable for the 
manufacture of newsprint and other grades of 
paper. Mr. Meredith states that under proper 
management these forests should produce 2,000,- 
000 cords of pulpwood annually for all time. 

He believes that the development of the forest 
and hydro-electric resources of Alaska is a prac- 
ticable means of increasing the supply of news- 
print available for the United States. Known 
power prospects in Alaska are said to have a 
possible development of 100,000 horsepower. 
The Department of Agriculture estimates that 
a complete exploration of the national forests 
in southern Alaska will increase their potential 
power to 250,000. 

Secretary Meredith announced that, to en- 
courage a paper industry in Alaska, national 
forest timber will be offered for large installa- 
tions under mutually favorable terms. The de- 
partment is prepared to contract sufficient 
stumpage to supply paper mills for thirty years. 
The timber will be paid for trom month to 
month as it is cut, obviating the necessity for 
large investments in raw material. 

The initial prices, based upon current timber 
values in Alaska, are sufficiently low to make the 
cost of pulpwood stumpage a relatively neg- 
ligible factor to the manufacturer. On several 
areas which have been appraised, the spruce tim- 
ber is priced at 50 cents a cord and the hemlock 
timber at 25 cents. These rates will apply dur- 
ing the first five years following the installation 
of the plant. Thereafter prices will be read- 
justed at 5-year intervals if current timber 
values in Alaska warrant, but with equitable 
provisions regarding maximum rates which, in 
no event, will be exceeded during the earlier por- 
tion of the contract. 





Is there a cross word that tries to be 
said? 
Don’t let it, my dear, don’t let it. 
Just speax two pleasant words quick, in 
its stead, 
And that will make you forget it. 








RAILROAD FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The financial 
problem which confronts the railroads of the 
country continues to occupy a large share of 
attention in official Washington, which includes 
Congress. 

Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, and Chair- 
man Esch of the House committee, following 
hearings last week during which the views of 
certain shippers, railroad executives and finan- 
cial experts were heard, will confer this week 
on the problem presented. Conferences also 
will be held with members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The two congressional chairmen are deeply 
impressed with the serious situation which con- 
fronts the roads and the country, and with the 
absolute need to determine means by which the 
acquisition of necessary freight car and other 
equipment can be financed. 

The railroad executives were asked by Senator 
Cummins and other members of the committee 
what suggestion they could make, in view of the 
investment situation and the fact that the roads 
are confronted with the necessity of floating 
bonds at 7% percent in order to attract in- 
vestors. They suggested that possibly Congress 
could authorize the Treasury to advance $500,- 
000,000 in addition to the revolving fund of 
$300,000,000 authorized by the Transportation 
Act, only part of which is available for equip- 
ment loans. 

It is by no means certain that the carriers 
can secure the necessary funds at 714 percent, 
some officials placing the figure at 7% and 8 
percent. That this would make an additional 
heavy increase in rates necessary apparently is 
conceded. At the same time many members of 
the Senate and House do not like the idea of 
largely increased Government financing at 5 or 
6 percent, which unquestionably would relieve 
the situation materially and enable the roads 
to go ahead and place orders for large quan- 
tities of needed equipment. 

That the country can not escape a large in- 
crease in rates there is no room for doubt. The 
problem confronting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the measure of the increase and 
the method of its application. 

Up to date the regional associations in the 
lumber industry are not agreed as to how the 
proposed increase should be applied. Some 
appear to favor a straight» percentage increase, 
while others think it would be better to have a 
percentage increase with a flat maximum, 
similar to the 5-cent maximum under the 25 
percent increase put into effect by General 
Order No. 28 issued by the Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

With branches of one industry not agreed, 
the size of the problem before the commission 
is strongly emphasized. The prospect that a 
substantial increase in wages to the millions of 
railroad employees will be authorized by the 
Railroad Labor Board naturally complicates the 
problem. 

With the railroads generally seeking an in- 
erease of approximately $1,000,000,000 in 
revenues, which does not take into account the 
current demands of the workers for substan- 
tially the same amount, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to see how the railroads could get by 
the sheriff if their demand for increased rates 
is granted in full and the men are allowed even 
50 percent of their demands, without imme- 
diately granting a further increase in rates 
above that now so strongly urged. 

The railroads want a minimum of 100,000 
new freight cars, while the maximum is placed 
as high as 226,000. While either figure would 
mean a large demand for high grade lumber, 
since many cars must be constructed of wood, 
means must first be found for financing any 
large new equipment orders. 

Senator Cummins and Representative Esch 
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are hopeful that legislation to relieve the 
situation can be passed before the Senate and 
House recess for the two national conventions. 
The legislative machinery must be speeded up 
to more than its usual gait if this is to be 
accomplished. 





HEADS PAN AMERICAN UNION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The board of 
vovernors of the Pan American Union at a meet- 
ng last week elected Dr. Leo S. Rowe, chief of 
the Latin American division of the State De- 
partment, director general of that organization, 
to sueceed John Barrett, who has been its head 
since 1907. Mr. Barrett’s resignation will take 
effect Sept. 1. 

There had been some talk of choosing a Latin 
American as director general, and Francisco J. 
Yanes, long assistant director general, was most 
prominently mentioned in this connection. In 
choosing Dr. Rowe the board of governors, com- 
posed of the Secretary of State and the diplo- 
matic representative of the several Latin Ameri- 
ean republics, picked a man thoroly versed in 
Latin American affairs. 





CANADA EXTENDS FOREIGN CREDITS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—In its efforts 
to corral foreign trade in competition with the 
United States, Canada has extended credits of 
$25,000,000 each to Roumania, Greece, Belgium 
and France, and a credit of $50,000,000 to Eng- 
land and $6,000,000 to Italy. 

A set principle was followed by the Canadian 
Government in the allotment of business under 
these credits. For example, in handling a large 
clothing order the factories adapted to certain 
lines of production were listed in groups. The 
plan is said to have resulted in increased pro- 
duction. A large order, instead of being given 
to a single firm, was divided among several con- 
cerns capable of producing the particular arti- 
ele. This made quicker delivery possible, and 
no one plant was tied up with more work than 
it could handle. 

The value of this group method, where 
adopted independently by Canadian manufactur- 
ers, is regarded as a saving in buying, operat- 
ing and shipping expenses. The business, as 
arranged by the Government, provided for the 
payment of 90 percent of the purchase price on 
delivery at shipside in Canadian ports, the re- 
maining 10 percent being paid upon arrival of 
the vessel at the dock in the port of destination. 





BONUS LEGISLATION PROGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—An agreement 
on bonus legislation that forecasts speedy ac- 
tion in the House was reached today by Re- 
publican members of the ways and means com- 
mittee. The objectionable sales tax provision 
of the former bill was eliminated, the period of 
service for which a bonus will be paid was re- 
duced, the compensation for service in the 
United States was shaved down, and payments 
by the Government were extended over a three- 
year period. 

Even with the proposed reductions, however, 
it is estimated the bonus plan as now proposed 
will cost the country $1,400,000,000. This is a 
eduction of $470,000,000 from the plan which 
caused so sharp a division as to make the Repub- 
lican leaders withdraw the measure and start 
ver again. 

The present proposal is to extend the period 

‘thin which taxes are to be collected to meet 

iis additional burden from two to three years. 

Unless present plans go awry the new bonus 

ill will be laid before the House under a spe- 
ial rule. Chairman Fordney said every effort 
ould be made to speed up action in the House, 
iitho there is very scant prospect that the bill 

‘n be put thru before the national political 

nventions. It will go thru the House if a spe- 

ial rule is provided, as now expected, but the 
Senate is not showing any disposition to hurry 

8 consideration. Mr. Fordney said, however, 
that he has recently received assurances that 
the Senate will pass a bonus bill at this ses- 
ion, 

As amended the bonus bill now would make 





the base pay of world war veterans $1 a day 
for service in the United States, with $1.25 a 
day for overseas service. 

All the tax features of the old bill were re- 
tained except the proposed sales tax. The land 
provision was changed by reducing the authori- 
zation from $300,000,000 to $250,000,000, and 
the provision to lend $1,000 to persons who take 
land was stricken out. 

The period of service for which the bonus will 
be paid will extend from the beginning of the 
war until July 1, 1919, instead of Jan. 1, 
1920. Payments to soldiers and other benefi- 
ciaries will be made quarterly over a period of 
three years under the proposed bill. The 
original bill provided four quarterly payments. 
The bonus would be paid to all persons up to 
and including the rank of captain. 





SAYS ‘‘REDS’’ ONLY POLITICAL BOGEYS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—During con- 
sideration of the sundry civil bill in the House 
today, Attorney General Palmer was bitterly 
attacked on account of his policy with regard 
to wholesale arrests of radicals and numerous 
other activities of the Department of Justice. 
The principal debate followed the offering of 
an amendment by Representative Byrns, of 
Tennessee (Democrat), increasing the appro- 
priation for the Department of Justice from 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000. 

Prior to this there had been some rather 
sharp exchanges between members regarding 
the policies of the attorney general. The prin- 
cipal onslaught was by Representative Mac- 
Crate, of New York, who received both the 
Democratic and Republican endorsements for 
Congress. Among other things he said: 


I rise in opposition to this amendment. This 
bill carries an appropriation for books for the 
Department of Justice. It seems to me that among 
those books there should be the Constitution of 
the United States, the Federalist, and a copy of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, for I do 
not believe that outside the Department of Justice 
there is such ignorance of the limitations of the 
powers of that department as there exists in the 
department. 

No radical leader in this generation has done 
more to unsettle the nerves of the American peo- 
ple than has the attorney general. He has awak- 
ened class antagonism to greater pitch than any 
preacher of class warfare. He borrows the bit- 
terest terms of denunciation and hurls them in- 
discriminately here and there and elsewhere at 
some of our people. Whenever the country seems 
ready to settle down and the national nerves are 
about normal he breaks out, crying, ‘‘The Republic 
is endangered.” 

Have constitutional guarantees become so obso- 
lete that impartial justice is an impossibility for 
our citizens? Is suspicion to supplant facts in 
the conduct of the affairs of government? There 
are, as there always have been, bad men among us. 
If the attorney general will get them and rightly 
put them in jail we will be able to count them 
with certainty, but we will never know their 
number as long as their only place of confinement 
is in the mind of the attorney general. 

The American people are tired of talk about the 
existence of hundreds of thousands of dangerous 
profiteers and overthrowers of government, while 
a baker’s dozen only find their way to a place of 
punishment. 


Mr. Byrns made a staunch defense of Mr. 
Palmer and vigorously urged that the Depart- 
ment of Justice be furnished ample funds if it 
is to be expected to do the work Mr. MacCrate 
and other critics demand of it, not to mention 
the American people in general. 

He reviewed in some detail the antiprofiteer 
work of the Department of Justice, the fight 
against the radicals ete. But the House finally 
voted down his amendment. : 





STATES TO GET ROAD EQUIPMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The Kahn bill, 
which has passed both branches of Congress 
and been approved by the President, provides 
for the transfer to the Department of Agri- 
culture and the highway departments of the 
various States, all surplus road building equip- 
ment now held by the War Department that 
can be put to practical use by the several road 
building agencies. The Forest Service benefits 
from a clause in the bill which provides for 
turning over to that service surplus telephone 
supplies. Funds for maintaining telephone serv- 


ice in the national forests ot the West and 





Southwest have always been limited, even tho 
many isolated regions depend entirely upon 
Forest Service lines for communication with the 
outer world. These lines, tho primarily for fire 
protection and forest administration, are al- 
ways available for the public. 





PUBLIC WORKS BILL ENDORSED 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., May 11.—M. O. Leigh- 
ton, chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Public Works Department Asso- 
ciation, today made public the result of a refer- 
endum of the National Federation of Con- 
struction Industries on the Jones-Reavis bill. 
Two questions were submitted to the eonstruc- 
tion industries. 


1—Shall the federation endorse the Jones- 
Reavis bill for the creation of a Federal de- 
partment of public works? 


2—Shall the federation endorse the principle 
of a Federal department of publie works? 


Of the associations replying to the questions, 
72.7 percent voted to endorse the pending bill, 
18.1 percent voted against such endorsement. 
Nine and two-tenths of the associations did 
not vote. All of the associations—100 percent 
—voted ‘‘Yes’’ on the second question. 

Of the individual members voting, 75 percent 
answered ‘‘Yes’’ to the first question, 17.7 
percent answered ‘‘No,’’ while 7.3 percent did 
not vote either way. 

On the second question, 92.8 percent of the 
individual construetors voted ‘‘Yes,’’ and 7.2 
percent voted ‘‘No.’’ 

Commenting upon this referendum endorse- 
ment, Mr. Leighton said: 

It will be noted that 100 percent of the member 
associations approved question 2 and that 92.8 
percent of the individuals approved it. This we 
consider a very remarkable expression of opinion 
and one which should have great weight with the 
business interests of the country. 

We hope that this vote will be called to the 
attention of the chambers of commerce that are 
now considering this measure, for it is believed 
that if these chambers of commerce really take 
the trouble to inform themselves on this measure 
that they will be as heartily in favor of it as the 
National Federation of Construction Industries has 
proved itself to be. 





ORGANIZE CHINA CONSORTIUM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The State De- 
partment today officially announced the or- 
ganization of the much discussed four-power 
consortium for providing loans to China. This 
arrangement was suggested by the United States 
and accepted by Great Britain and France. 
Japan held aloof for more than a year, urging 
that her special interests in part of Manchuria 
and Mongolia required that those territories be 
exempted from the purview of the proposed con- 
sortium. 

In making the announcement that the con- 
sortium has been organized, the State Depart- 
ment said in part: 

Each government has authorized the formation 
of a banking group of its citizens to coéperate with 
similarly organized banking groups composed of 
citizens of the other three governments. These 
banking groups are to receive the diplomatic sup- 
port of their respective governments. The terms 
and conditions of future loans will be subject 
to the approval of the governments. 


_—AeR eee 


BILL PROVIDES FOR FOREST ROADS 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 10.—The Chamber- 
lain bill, recently introduced in the Senate and 
now pending in the committee on post offices 
and post roads, provides for the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 a year for the four years following 
1921 to aid States in the construction of rural 
post roads. The bill contemplates that the 
States taking advantage of the codperative 
provision shall contribute approximately an 
equal amount of State money. Of special in- 
terest to western and southwestern States, which 
contain bulk of the national forest acreage, 
is a clause appropriating $10,000,000 a year for 
each of the ten years following 1921 for build- 
ing national forest roads and traiis. While final 
action regarding the bill is a matter of con- 
jecture, it is thought probable that it will even- 
tually become a law either in its original or a 
modified form. 
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SELLS GOVERNMENT BUILT BUNGALOWS 


New York, May 10.—The Blair Lumber Co., 
ot this city, recently bought 412 Government 
built bungalows from the United States picric 
acid plant at Brunswick, Ga., one of the Gov- 
ernment’s projects which is now being demol- 
ished. The Blair Lumber Co. was one of the 
exhibitors at the ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ show 
in this city and at that show has sold 300 of 
these bungalows to date. The bungalows were 
built of southern pine and are shipped in sec- 
tions, stenciled so that they can he erected 
without skilled labor. Each bungalow has seven- 
teen windows, screens, four-doors and included 
in the sales price is hardware. All are wired 
for electricity. There are three rooms and a 
porch, the living room being 12x15 feet, the 
bedroom 10x12 feet, and the kitchen 8x14 feet, 
while the porch is 8x14 feet. The outsides of 
the houses are painted with a finish coat; the in- 
side is unsealed. The Blair Lumber Co. sold 
them at $650, delivered to any point having a 
freight station in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New 
Jersey. 

S. W. Blair advises that orders are still com- 
ing and says further, ‘‘We are sure to have a 
great many disappointed because we will not 
have enough homes to fill the orders.’’ 





RESIDENCE CONTRACTS SHOW GAIN 


New York, May 10.—Report of the F. W. 
Dodge Co., covering building contracts awarded 
during April, shows a gratifying increase in vol- 
ume of residential building. In the territory 
north of the Ohio and east of the Missouri 
rivers, residential building contracts awarded 
during April represented 31 percent of the total 
volume of contracts, whereas during the first 
three months of the year they represented only 
19 percent of the total. 

The total amount of contracts awarded during 
April, 1920, in the territory above outlined was 
$334,007,000. This shows a slight increase over 
the March figure, which was $327,897,000, and a 
very considerable increase over the figure for 
April, 1919, which was $188,852,000. The total 
for the first four months of 1920 amounts to 
$1,114,415,000, as compared with $464,407,000 
for the first four months of 1919. 

Analysis of the April figures shows $103,743,- 
000, or 31 percent, for residential buildings; 
$65,498,000, or 20 percent, for public works and 
utilities; $62,181,000, or 19 percent, for indus- 
trial buildings; and $57,115,000, or 15 percent, 
for business buildings. 

During April contemplated work was reported 
amounting to $445,053,000, bringing the total 
for contemplated work reported for the first 
four months of this year up to $2,144,637,000. 
Contemplated work reported from Jan. 1 to May 
1 included $482,344,000 for residential build- 
ings; $432,523,000 for industrial buildings; 
$423,317,000 for public works and utilities; 
$301,693,000 for business buildings. 


WOULD CUT FEDERAL EXPENSES 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 8.—J. P. McGoldrick, 
president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., who 
was named a member of the national platform 
committee of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers to draw up a platform for Ameri- 
can industry, will not be able to attend the 
meeting scheduled at New York on May 13, 14 
and 15, but instead wired his views to the as- 
sociation. 

The telegram was signed by other members 
of the National Association of Manufacturers 
as well as by Mr. McGoldrick, all of whom rep- 
resent the Employers’ Association of the In- 
land Empire. Following are the recommenda- 
tions included in the message: 

First, the adoption of a budget system for 
Government expenditures; second, the reduc- 
tion of the cost of Government operation and 
supernumerary employees; third, opposition to 
Government ownership or operation of public 
utilities; fourth, advising the extension of the 
war burden over a period of years; fifth, sug- 





gesting the remodelling of the present income 
tax system in order to encourage business ex- 
tension; and sixth, inviting the codperation 
of all parties in the establishment of the open 
shop. 





MAKES MUSIC ON SAWS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 10.—While most 
every user of Atkins silver steel saws knows that 
they stand up to their recommendations as re- 
gards quality, material, temper and workman- 
ship, probably few know that wonderful music 
can be played on them, and this is being demon- 
strated in New York on the roof garden of the 
New Amsterdam Hotel by Sam Moore, who is 
accompanied by Mde. Anna Marie DeMillita, 
harpist. Mr. Moore plays the saw with a violin 
bow and is able to extract some very excellent 
music therefrom. He started his musical in- 
struction at the age of five, taking violin les- 
sons from his father, and later finished his edu- 





MILLITA 


cation under proficient instructors. He has had 
a hobby of tinkering with every conceivable 
thing that would make music and one day when 
he saw an old negro tap a saw with a file and 
heard the mellow tones that came from it, he 
purchased a saw and began learning how to 
play it. At first he used a pencil with a rub- 
ber tube on the end, but later discovered that 
a violin bow drawn across the back of the saw 
while bent back and forth would make a tone 
unequaled by any instrument. Mr. Moore spent 
years to develop this novelty and during that 
time, he declared, he has examined thousands 
of saws, tho none the equal in tone to the At- 
kins’ make. 





TELL US YOUR TROUBLES 


Have you experienced any vexatious 
delay in receiving your mail? Do your 
letters go thru to destination promptly? 
Do you receive the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN on time? Are any of your 
papers delayed in reaching you? How 
do you think the service could be im- 
proved? The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will be glad to receive letters 
from any of its readers giving their 
experience with the postal service. Tell 
us your postal troubles. 





AN INDIANAPOLIS EXPERIENCE 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


bearing publication date of May 8, 
reached me on May 11. But it is easy 
to account for the delay. The journal 
is so interesting that every postal clerk 
handling my copy doubtless slipped off 
the brown mailing wrapper and read the 
May 8 number from ‘‘kiver to kiver.’’ 
One does not necessarily have to be a 
lumberman to enjoy the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—Lannes McPhetridge, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











OFFICIAL REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The question of industrial relations ha< 
generally been conceived of as a matter almos 
entirely between employer and employee, wit! 
the general public appearing in the more o: 
less nebulous background. It has remained 
for the Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber of Con:- 
merce to define and delimit the subject as 
community problem, and thereby to perforu 
a very significant piece of pioneer work i:: 
this field. For nearly a year the committe: 
on labor relations of the chamber has bee 
studying the subject, its labors recently ecrys- 
tallizing in a tentative report which was brief- 
ly reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 0 
March 13. That report, prepared by a com- 
mittee of twenty-five manufacturers and othe 
business men, headed by Sheldon Cary, pres'- 
dent of the Browning Co., after being thoro]; 
discussed and revised by the board of directors 
of the chamber at a series of meetings held for 
that purpose, has finally been issued in official! 
form under the title ‘‘Labor Relations i: 
Cleveland; a Declaration of Principles Estab 
lishing a Proper Basis Therefor.’’ 


It is hardly necessary to point out the im- 
portance of this report, representing as it does 
careful investigation and prolonged study ot 
conditions obtaining in a typical American in 
dustrial city, carried on by a group of men 
especially fitted to arrive at correct conclu- 
sions, being largely made up of manufacturers 
in various lines. 

It is worthy of note that the report in its 
preamble recognizes and asserts that ‘‘the 
publie interest is paramount,’’ and that ‘‘ the 
first step toward industrial peace must be a 
realization of the interdependence of all ele- 
ments related to industry.’’ 


It is further stated as a basic principle that 
‘‘public interest requires increasing produc- 
tion as a prime factor in reducing commodity 
prices,’’? and that, therefore, neither em- 
ployees nor employers should intentionally re- 
strict production in order to create an artifi- 
cial scarcity either of labor or of produet. In 
fixing wages, while the law of supply and de- 
mand must inevitably influence rates, other 
factors should be taken into consideration, 
such as cost of living; opportunity to advance 
standards of living; savings; productivity; 
initiative and individual skill; nature, hazard 
and importance of the work performed; punc- 
tuality and steadiness, continuity of employ- 
ment ete. 


With regard to hours of work, the report 
says: ‘‘The fact is recognized that in many 
industries and establishments the basic 8-hour 
day or its weekly equivalent has been adoptet 
as standard. As the number of hours prop- 
erly constituting a day’s work varies in dif 
ferent industries, it is recommended that 
studies be made to determine the proper basic 
day or week in each industry. Factors to be 
considered are the publice’s economie require- 
ments, the physical well-being of the worker, 
adequate leisure for recreation and develop- 
ment ete.’’ 

Absolute freedom of contract of employ 
ment, in other words, the open shop, is re- 
garded as fundamental. The right of ‘‘rep- 
resentative negotiation’’ is recognized, th: 
term being defined as ‘‘that form of collective 
bargaining which provides for negotiation be- 
tween an employer and duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of his employees regarding hour: 
wages, and other matters properly affectiny 
their relationship. ’’ 

While opinions may differ with regard + 
some of the conclusions reached in the report 
it bears the stamp of an honest and painsta‘ 
ing endeavor to find common ground on whic! 
employer and employee may meet and the in- 
terest of the public be conserved. Th 
**Cleveland Report’’ is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the current discussion of the grea: 
question of industrial relations, and merits 
eareful study. 





THE Birmingham (England) City Council is 
to issue £1,500,000 worth of housing bonds for 
building purposes. 
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COAST WHOLESALERS HOLD CONFERENCES 





Plans for Re-organization of National Distributors Presented by President of Former Bureau and the 
New Manager—Proposal Meets With Hearty Approval 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 8.—Concluding a very 
suceesstul trip to the Pacific coast in behalf 
of the reorganization of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributors and delivering a mes- 
sage from the wholesale lumbermen of the East, 
after addressing interested meetings of whole- 
salers, and manufacturers as well, in San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Louis Germain, Jr., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and L, R. Putman, former di- 
rector of publicity for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in New Orleans, but 
now manager of the new wholesalers’ organiza- 
tion, addressed a meeting of nearly one hun- 
dred wholesalers in the assembly room of the 
White Building here, Tuesday afternoon. 

Cc. W. Johnson, president of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, briefly told of the 
reasons for the organization of the bureau at 
Washington during the war period, stating that 
Mr. Germain was president of that organiza- 
tion and now it is hoped there will grow out 
of the bureau an organization that will em- 
brace in its membership wholesalers from all 
over the country. He introduced Roy A. Dailey, 
former secretary-manager of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, who acted as chairman. 

Mr. Dailey pointed out that the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association is now twenty years old, 
has no superior as an organization of whole- 
salers and that it expects to continue to func- 
tion in the future even better than it has in 
the past. Yet at the same time, he said, there 
is need of a national organization, which was 
evidenced by the experience of the wholesalers’ 
bureau during the war. Particularly should the 
wholesalers have an association of national 
character to look after national legislation and 
also to counteract the propaganda that is being 
spread all over the country that the whole- 
saler or middleman in all lines is not necessary. 

Mr. Germain, a leading wholesaler of the 
East, as well as being interested in southern 
pine manufacturing, complimented the Seattle 
wholesalers on their association, which, he said, 
was well known in the East. Mr. Germain said 
his experience in Washington during the war 
as head of the National bureau convinced him 
of the need of a national organization for 
wholesalers. He declared he came west be- 
cause he is proud of the business and to awaken 
the interest of wholesalers everywhere. He 
eulogized the services of the Hon. Joseph E. 
Davies, for the fight he made for the bureau to 
secure recognition of wholesalers. 

The manufacturer and the retailer, as well as 
the wholesaler, should make money, was Mr. 
Germain’s contention, for the industry could 
not prosper unless all branches of it prospered. 
He did not think a manufacturer should com- 
plain of a wholesaler making a profit and he 
firmly believes the wholesaler entitled to what 
he can make above the mill price, within reason. 
Wholesalers should accumulate a surplus so 
that they can stand the losses when trade con- 
itions change. 

tr. Germain explained further that it is be- 
icved that the organization begun thru war 

‘ssity should be continued in a reorganized 
mand for this purpose it had been decided 
hat the best man in the association field that 
ould be secured would be necessary and there- 

e Mr. Putman had been selected. 

Tells of Need of New Organization 
fir. Putman made a strong talk on the needs 
the new organization and the field it has 

‘ore it to labor for the betterment of the 
aber industry. At the outset he said he was 
vad to see present William Beebe, who has just 
me to Seattle as head of the Burton-Beebe 
mber Co., a strong new wholesale organiza- 
“on, for Mr. Beebe was formerly sales man- 

er of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Kansas 
‘fy, and Mr, Putman said it was a big factor 

the southern pine trade. 
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The new organization aims to be a wholesal- 
ers’ organization by which the troubles of 
wholesalers of all parts of the country will be 
handled, and as about two-thirds of the lum- 
ber produced is handled thru wholesalers, it 
seems there is need of such an organization. 
Mr. Putman briefly referred to the work being 
done by the manufacturers’ organizations. A 
meeting of wholesalers from all parts of the 
country to complete the formation of the 
new organization is to be held in Chicago, 
May 19 and 20, and he urged that there be a 
representative attendance of wholesalers from 
the Pacific coast. 

Several wholesalers present were called upon 
by the chairman for their opinion and they all 
approved heartily of the idea. Among those 
who endorsed it were William Beebe, 8S. L. 
Johnson, Jack Colby, C. W. Johnson and Ed 
Shafer. 

R. D. Brown, of Seattle, assistant secretary of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, also 
heartily approved of the wholesalers codperat- 
ing with one another and with manufacturers in 
promoting the sale of lumber. He pointed out 
that there was not the opposition to wholesalers 
on the north Coast that there is in some sec- 
tions of the East. 

C. W. Johnson told of the enthusiastic meet- 
ing held in Chicago by the wholesalers with 
Messrs. Putman and Germain, at which the new 
organization idea was strongly endorsed. 

Charles B. Floyd, secretary-manager of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, thought 
that the adopting of a uniform code of trade 
ethics for wholesalers thruout the country 
would be one of the big things that the national 
association could accomplish. 

J. & Williams, secretary of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, strongly approved of the proposed 
help of the wholesalers in selling lumber prod- 
ucts. Particularly should an effort be made to 
educate the public to the proper use of lumber 
and shingles and in doing this the wholesalers 
would be performing a full potential service. 

The new organization was endorsed by prac- 
tically a unanimous standing vote of those 
present and it is the expectation that a good 
sized committee of north Coast wholesalers from 
Portland and Seattle will attend the Chicago 
meeting to complete the organization. 

Seattle wholesalers, at their regular luncheon 
Thursday and at a special meeting Friday, de- 
cided to send a strongly representative delega- 
tion to the Chicago convention, and to make a 
determined stand for the principles and prac- 
tices recognized as ethical among west Coast 
wholesalers. At the basis of their business creed 
is the code adopted by the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, which provides:— 
that the wholesaler’s responsibility does not end 
with the acceptance of an order but that he must 
fill same regardless of whether or not his manu- 
facturing connection fills the contract; and in 
case of mill’s failure to ship the wholesaler should 
repurchase regardless of loss after a reasonable 
length of time has elapsed. 


While the complete list of Northwest whole- 
salers who will attend has not been made up, 
the following named delegates have been se- 
lected and have accepted: 


C. W. Johnson, president C. W. Johnson Lumber 
Co. and president Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion: Charles B. Floyd, secretary-manager Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association; L. D. Carpenter, 
president L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. and past 
president Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association; Roy 
A. Dailey, manager factory stock department L. F. 
Driver Lumber Co., former secretary-manager Pa- 
cific Coast Shippers’ Association; W. C. Lawton, 
vice president and director of sales Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co.; William D. Garland, vice president J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co.; Waldo E. Holmes, vice presi- 
dent and manager Pacific Fir Co.; John L. Colby, 
secretary Colby & Dickinson; W. L. Fifer, Western 
Lumber Sales Co.; Renie Hopper, manager Hopper 





Lumber Co.; F. W. Robbin, Saari-Tully Lumber 
Co. (Portland). 


TACOMANS HEAR WHOLESALERS TALK 


Tacoma, WasH., May 8.—About thirty-five 
representatives of Tacoma lumber and wood- 
working manufacturing concerns, members of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, met at the 
weekly luncheon May 5 to listen to interesting 
addresses by Louis Germain, Jr., wholesale 
lumber dealer of Pittsburgh, Pa., and L. R. 
Putman, former director of publicity of the 
Southern Pine Association, now manager of 
the reorganization of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors, who ended their speaking 
on the Pacific coast and left for the East in- 
ending to stop over a day or two in Spokane 
en route. 

Ernest Dolge, president of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club, presented Mr. Germain, who 
talked directly to the manufacturers emphasiz- 
ing the importance of their position in the in- 
dustrial world, pointing out that lumber while 
formerly the second largest industry in this 
country is now third as the lumber output in 
recent years has been gradually slipping. Mr. 
Germain said that eastern wholesalers hope to 
see codperation between the three branches of 
the industry in the future to keep it at its third 
place among the industries of the nation. It 
was the speaker’s opinion that west Coast lum- 
ber products had not been properly exploited 
and the trade of the East has not been edu- 
cated to the merits of the forest products of the 
West. 

Mr. Putman declared that lumbermen are 
responsible to the public for what they are do- 
ing with the natural resources of the country 
that are under their control and, therefore, an 
organization that does nothing for the industry 
and the public but only looks after its members 
has not much of a chance to succeed from this 
on. Wholesalers, he said, are now awakening 
to the need of selling to the public and in this 
work the manufacturers and wholesalers must 
cooperate. 

Frank Paramino of San Francisco, secretary 
of the Douglas Fir Club of that city, was a 
guest at the luncheon and spoke briefly telling 
of the interest manifested in the addresses of 
Messrs. Germain and Putman before the lum- 
bermen of San Francisco a few days previous. 


ADDRESS SPOKANE LUMBERMEN 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 8.—Codperation be- 
tween lumbermen in manufacture, wholesaling, 
retailing and advertising, was urged by Louis 
Germain, jr., a lumber wholesaler of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in an address before Spokane lumbermen 
and dealers of Spokane and vicinity at the Dav- 
enport Hotel, May 6. Addresses were made by 
J. M. Hastings, of Pittsburgh, and L. R. Put- 
man, of Chicago, the latter manager of the 
national organization in process of formation. 
F. D. Becker, Spokane manager for the Joy- 
Tarbell Lumber Co., Chicago, presided at the 
meeting here. 


OPEN CHICAGO OFFICES 


L. R. Putman, managing director of the new 
wholesale lumbermen’s association that is to 
come into being at an organization meeting to 
be held in Chicago on May 19 and 20, reached 
Shieago this week after a tour of the country 
during which he addressed gatherings of lum- 
bermen in twenty States and traveled 15,000 
miles, and has opened offices for the new asso- 
ciation at 816-818 Arcade Building, on Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

Mr. Putman since his return has been busily 
engaged in perfecting arrangements for the 
big gathering of wholesale lumbermen that is to 
occur in Chicago next week. His tour of the 
country has convinced him that wholesale lum- 
bermen everywhere are deeply interested in 
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the proposed organization and the things it will 
stand for. The proposition has been received 
enthusiastically wherever it has been presented 
and the outlook is for a large attendance rep- 
resentative of every section of the country. The 
proposition has received especially favorable 
consideration on the west Coast and it is ex- 
pected that a large attendance will be present 
from the Pacifie Northwest, from California and 
other sections of the West. ; 

Birmingham, Ala., wholesalers are coming 
to the meeting in a special car, a large rep- 
resentation is expected from Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and St. Louis, and special delegations 
will come from Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New 
York, Buffalo and other points. 

Discussing the proposed organization Mr. 
Putman said: 

When I started out I wasn’t sure that the whole- 
salers wanted a real, constructive, nationwide or- 
ganization, but now “I’ll say they do” and they 
are going to have a real democratic organization 
made up of the best there is in the business; one 
that will build up and perpetuate the wholesale 
lumber business, an organization that will put 
brains, energy and money into the industry and in 
return demand and receive recognition and good 
will from the industry and the world at large. The 
organization that will be perfected in Chicago on 
May 19 and 20 will have a common contact for the 
entire lumber industry and will speak kindly but 
firmly the voice of the wholesale lumber interests 
of America. 

It is expected that a number of wholesalers 
who have taken a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of the plans for the new organiza- 
tion will be in Chicago for conferences on 
May 17 and 18 on matters in connection with 
the organization meeting on May 19 and 20. 


A general invitation has been extended to all 
wholesalers who believe in correct trade prac- 
tices to come into the organization and the 
effect will be to make it a really nationwide 
association, the work of which will not in any 
way conflict or interfere with that of any other 
of the associations now in existence. 

Matters that will come up for consideration 
and discussion at the meeting in the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago on May 19 and 20 have been 
outlined as follows: 


Do the wholesale lumbermen of America need 
a truly nationwide organization? 

Is this the psychological time to bring about 
such an association ? 

Should the membership be investigated before 
being accepted 7 

Should we help promote the use of wood? 

Should we regulate the transit car? 

Should we have expert advice on traffic matters? 

Should we have expert advice on accounting 
and costs? 

Should we have an information bureau with a 
bulletin or magazine service? ‘ 

Should we have field men in the different sec- 
tions of the country promoting the use of wood 
and the interests of the wholesaler? 

On what basis should we derive the revenue to 
support such an organization? 

How many directors should we have, and who? 

Should a big outstanding wholesaler head such 
an organization? Who is he? 

How many vice presidents, and who? 

How many on the executive committee, and who? 

How many on a budget committee to disburse 
our funds, and who? 

Should our headquarters be in Chicago, and why? 

Should we have branch offices in other important 
wholesale lumber centers? Where and why? 


Should we organize and educate our salesmen 
on the road? Why and how? 

Should we assist the retail lumbermen to becom: 
larger and better merchants? Why and how? 

Should we assist the manufacturers to con 
serve their timber and market a greater percentage 
of the log? Why and how? 

Should we coiperate with the large industria! 
users of wood in supplying their needs of the 
woods best suited? 

Should we establish a code of moral ethics for 
ourselves and the other branches of the industry ‘ 

Should we arbitrate differences rather than 
settle in the courts? 

Should we standardize and stabilize the dif 
ferent sizes and grades of wood? 

Should we coéperate with the manufacturers in 
helping them grade their own products? 

Should we have legal counsel at our command? 


These are all matters that are in the minds 
not only of the wholesalers but of leaders in 
the industry representing every line of effort 
and a program built around these ideas should 
be constructive in every respect. 

Mr. Putman has secured Capt. Russell T. 
Gheen, of the New York State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse, N. Y., to assist him in con 
summating plans for the coming meeting and 
to become a part of the permanent personne! 
that will conduct the affairs of the new or- 
ganization. Capt. Gheen was for some time 
connected with the Southern Pine Association, 
where he was active in trade extension work. 
This work and his activities in connection with 
the forestry school at Syracuse together with a 
pleasing personality will make him a valuable 
assistant to Mr. Putman in carrying out the 
proposed plans of the new organization. 





DOINGS OF LUMBER CLUBMEN 


SET DATE FOR RIVER OUTING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 12.—At the May 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
which was held last night at the New Vendome 
Hotel, plans were completed for the annual 
summer outing of the club, which will be held 
Tuesday afternoon, June 8, on the steamer 
Crescent on the Ohio River. The boat will 
leave at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and go down 
the river as far as the new Government dam 
and will return at 10 o’clock at night. There 
will be dancing and musie on the boat and a 
fried chicken supper will be served at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Members of the elub will be 
accompanied by members of their families and 
invited guests. The outing will be in charge of 
the entertainment committee of the club, com- 
posed of J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lum- 
ber Co., chairman; Elmer D. Luhring, of the 
Luhring Lumber Co.; and henry Kollker, of the 
Mechanics Planing Mill Co. It is expected that 
the outing this year will be on a larger scale 
than:in former years. 

The club unanimously passed the following 
resolution : 

Be It Resolved, By the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club, that we endorse the so called American plan 
as it affects employer and employee, and favor the 
universal adoption in Evansville of the open shop 
plan and that effective publicity be given the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

There will be no more meetings of the club 
until the first Tuesday evening in September, 
as adjournment has been taken for the sum- 
mer. 





MEMPHIANS ENTERTAIN GUESTS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 11.—The dinner danco 
given by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis to 
its members and their friends at the Memphis 
Country Club Thursday evening, May 6, proved 
one of the most delightful affairs in the his- 
tory of that organization. There were approx- 
imately one hundred and fifty guests of mem- 
bers and ‘they entered into the spirit of the 
occasion in such manner as to show their thoro 
enjoyment. 

Dancing was indulged in thruout. the eve- 
ning while toward the close of the affair de- 
lightful refreshments were served. The tables 
in the dining room were beautifully decorated 
with cut flowers while ferns, palms and potted 





plants were used in embellishing the big living 
room and the ball room. 

This is the first formal entertainment given 
by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for 
several years. It took the place of the ban- 
quets which were given each year prior to the 
entrance of the United States into the war 
and those who participated expressed their ap- 
preciation of the change. 

Arrangements for the evening were in the 
hands of the entertainment committee and the 
members of the latter, with their wives, con- 
stituted the reception committee, as follows: 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. F. T. 
Dooley, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Major and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. MeLallen. 





What Happened? 
Turn To 
Pages 56 and 57 











ALEXANDRIA DISTRICT MEETING 


ALEXANDRIA, La., May 10.—Advices from H. 
D. Foote, secretary-manager of the Alexandria 
District Lumbermen’s Exchange, tell of a very 
interesting and important meeting of the ex- 
change to be held here on May 18 at the Hotel 
Bentley. O. N. Cloud, of the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., will diseuss ‘‘ General Conditions ; ’’ 
Q. T. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., will 
talk on ‘‘Refuse and’ Waste,’’ followed by a 
joint discussion of the ‘‘ Relation of Crop Con- 
ditions to the Lumber Industry and General 
Crop Conditions at the Present Time,’’ by Mr. 
Foote and Charles M. Vernon, of the McCam- 
mond Lumber Co.; Charles B. Monday, of 
Locke, Moore & Co. (Ltd.), and A. W. Johnson, 
of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., will 
jointly discuss ‘‘ What the Salesman Can Do to 
Aid the Retailer in Selling More Lumber.’’ 
John Carroll, of the Carroll Lumber Co., will 
tell of the ‘‘Handicaps to the Retail Yard on 
Account of the Lower Purchasing Power of the 
Dollar.’’ Open discussions will also be had 


on a number of other topics of vital interest to 
the membership. 


AND HOO-HOO 


WOMAN ADDRESSES ST. LOUISIANS 

St. Louis, Mo., May 11.—Mrs. Agnes Hart 
Corley, manager of the woman’s department of 
the Columbian National Life Insurance Co., was 
the speaker at the regular weekly luncheon meet 
ing of Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen of St. Louis at 
the Planters Hotel today. Mrs. Corley is one of 
the most enthusiastic workers in the membership 
activities of the Chamber of Commerce, and she 
pointed out to the lumbermen the work of the 
chamber and why they should be members. She 
urged lumbermen to take a greater part in civic 
affairs. She spoke of the home as the basis of 
all civilization, and said that no city can boast 
of so many beautiful homes as St. Louis. 

H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, presided. Roy 
M. Edmonds, St. Louis representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was elected chairma: 
for next Tuesday’s meeting. 





REDWOOD HOO-HOO TO CONCATENATE 


San FRANcisco, CALir., May 8.—Snark of th: 
Universe R. A. Hiscox, of this city, reports tha’ 
arrangements for econcatenations of Hoo-Hoo 
are being made in Los Angeles and San Dieg: 
He is planning to hold a concatenation, if po: 
sible, in Eureka on May 29. It is expecte: 
that a number of Hoo-Hoo will go from Sa 
Francisco to the metropolis of the redwoo 
belt to assist in the affair. 





REORGANIZING COMMERCE BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—Philip B. Ke» 
nedy, whose resignation as director of the Bu 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce bi 
comes effective June 30, hopes to have that bi 
reau thoroly reorganized before he leaves th: 
service. 

When Mr. Kennedy became director the bu 
reau had a Latin-American division and a Fa! 
Eastern division. He recently established 
European division under F. W. Powell, former] 
American trade commissioner at London. Mr 
Kennedy has also combined the commercial at 
tache and foreign investigation divisions undei 
a new division to be called the Foreign Service 
division. It is believed these innovations wil! 
work for the good of the bureau and the country 
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PHILADELPHIANS ENDORSE CODE OF ETHICS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 10.—Executive Secre- 
tary A. L. Behymer, of the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association, last week addressed a cir- 
cular letter to the members, directing their at- 
tention to action by the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which is in line 
with the purpose of the recent conference at 
Columbus, Ohio, held under the auspices of the 
Yellow Pine association for the purpose of 
considering trade ethics and other collateral 
matters of interest to the trade. Secretary 
Behymer directs attention to the fact that the 
Philadelphia association has gone on record 
in a way that gives endorsement to the object 
of the Columbus gathering, and is a definite 
advance along that line of codperation. The 
resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia asso- 
ciation at its regular monthly meeting held 
April 22 were forwarded to Secretary Behymer 
from Philadelphia. They read: 

Resolved, First, we recommend that all associa- 
tions in the lumber industry endorse the principle 
of arbitration in all disputes between buyer and 
seller, and that they provide definite machinery 
for the enforcement of such principle. The ques- 
tion of inspection, however, should not be subject 
to arbitration, but should be decided by a regu- 
larly licensed inspector of some recognized inspec- 
tion bureau. 

Resolved, Second, that all associations in the 
lumber business recommend to their members that 
a definite understanding in writing be shown on all 
contracts. 

Resolved, Third, that unless otherwise specified 
a “carload” of lumber shall consist of not less than 
the minimum shipping weight established by the 
railroad company receiving the shipment. 

Resolved, Fourth, that it is the sense of this 
meeting that all material not up to grade and speci- 
fications, whether in part or whole carload, shall 
be unloaded at shipper’s expense and disposition ; 
but the whole car to be held intact for inspection, 
except by mutual agreement. 

The Philadelphia association of wholesalers 
was represented at the Columbus conference by 
J. P. Comegys, chairman of the trade ethics 
committee of the association, and the prompt 
action as reported to the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association is interpreted as indicating 
the serious interest created by the conference 
and the earnest desire of those who participated 
to further the trade ethics movement as rapidly 
as possible. Secretary Behymer concludes his 
circular letter with the following comment for 
the consideration of the members: 

It will be noted that the first three of these are 


resolutions that were passed at the recent trade 
ethics conference at Columbus, Ohio, which have 
been approved verbatim. The fourth resolution 
varies from a similar resolution passed at Colum- 
bus in that it requires the entire car to be held 
intact for inspection, except by mutual agreement. 
This is doubtless in deference to the idea expressed 
by Philadelphia wholesalers at the Columbus con- 
ference, regarding the disposition of cars of hard- 
wood lumber, on which complaint is made, which 
under American Hardwood Association rules must 
be held for inspection. 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation also approved the standard lumber terms 
of sale which were adopted at the recent meeting 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Washington. 

The above reported action indicates that the 
Philadelphia wholesalers have gone on record as 


adopting practically all of the principles affirmed 
at the general conference at Columbus, and it is 
quite probable that other influential lumber organi- 
zations will take similar action in the near future. 


NEW NORFOLK DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


NorFotk, VA., May 10.—Under title of the 
Woodworkers’ Protective Association, (Ine.), 
all the retail yards in Norfolk and Portsmouth 
have formed an association for the betterment 
of trade conditions. The association has been 
chartered with a maximum capital stock of 
$500. J. Elmer White, of Norfolk, is presi- 
dent; Paul E. Hanbury, of Portsmouth, secre- 
tary; other incorporators named in charter are: 
J. Watts Martin, James Elliott and R. L. 
Moore, all of Norfolk. The association will 
hold monthly meetings. 








PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL DIRECTORS CONFER 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 11.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the board of directors of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania in the office of Secretary W. B. 
Stayer here Friday, Director G. F. Hoge of the 
Canonsburg-Washington district reported short- 
age of mechanics and laborers in that territory. 
He said that all the dealers were busy and the 
freight tieup was hitting the lumber dealers 
hard, as they were unable to replenish their 
stocks. Some of them have received no cars 
for the last few weeks. 

Director J. R. Wishart, of Sharon, reported 
the labor troubles fairly well settled, but said 
that business was rather slow and stocks were 
being depleted. J. B. Wallace reported busi- 
ness quite slow at MeKees Rocks and there was 
little house building and that there was a tend- 
ency to close up on credits extended in various 
channels. 

Director A. J. Weber, of the Cumberland 
(Md.) district reported the dealers there quite 
busy and said there was a lot of individual 
building. Mr. Weber was of the opinion that 
credits should not be granted beyond the usual 
regular periods. 

Director E. M. Hill said the dealers in Pitts- 
burgh were busy but that all the lumber was 
going out and nothing coming in. Stocks were 
going down rapidly and the freight strike pre- 
vented any new receipts, he said, while there 
was little or no new house building. 

Vice President Reese, of Monessen, reported 





WOULD ADOPT PROGRESSIVE FOREST POLICY 


New Or.eans, La., May 10.—Legislative 
measures designed to insure reforestation and 
perpetuate forest growth were discussed at the 
annual meting of the Louisiana Forestry Asso- 
ciation, held at Urania, La., last Thursday. It 
was decided to recommend the enactment of a 
bill requiring lumber companies engaged in log- 
ging off their lands to leave on the cut-over 
tracts a sufficient number of seed trees to insure 
the natural reforestation of the denuded lands. 
The details of the measure were left in the 
hands of a committee which includes Henry E. 
Hardtner, president of the association, a well 
known lumberman and pioneer advocate of re- 
forestation; Conservation Commissioner M. L. 
Alexander and the following lumbermen: W. H. 
Managan, of the Krause & Managan Lumber 
Co., Westlake; C. E. Slagle, of the Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks; W. H. Sullivan, of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa; and 
FE. A. Frost, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
Shreveport. These gentlemen will, it is ex- 
pected, meet this week, consult Gov. Parker 
and the legislative committee and submit such 
recommendations as they may deem proper for 
inclusion with any forestry legislation which 
s undertaken by the Louisiana legislature at 
its session beginning today. 

With respect to the measure outlined above, 
Prof. H. H. Chapman, of the Yale Forest 
School, who attended the meeting, offered this 
comment: 

If Louisiana is able to put on her statute books 


a law which will save the seed tree to posterity, 
this State will have done more for forestry than 
any other State in the Union has ever done, and 
from the standpoint of conservation will put 
Louisiana years ahead of all the rest of the coun- 
try. 


Forestry and forest conservation in all its 
phases were discussed at Thursday’s meeting, 
among the speakers being Henry E. Hardtner, 
Commissioner M. L. Alexander, Prof. R. C. Bry- 
ant, of the Yale School of Forestry; Prof. E. 
O. Sieke, of Texas; Prof. J. G. Lee, of the 
Louisiana State University, and Miss C. C. Dor- 
man, of Campti, who is chairman of the for- 
estry committee of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs. 


Officers elected for the coming year were: 


President, Henry E. Hardtner. 


Secretary, R. D. Forbes, superintendent of for- 
estry for the department of conservation. 


Vice presidents: M. L. Alexander, vice president- 
at-large, and one from each congressional district, 
as follows: Harry Gamble, New Orleans; W. O. 
Westfeldt, New Orleans; H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette ; 
N. C. Blanchard, Shreveport; C. E. Slagle, Clarks; 
Prof. J. G. Lee, Baton Rouge; W. H. Managan, 
Lake Charles; and Prof. George Williamson, 
Natchitoches. 


Executive council: E. A. Frost, Shreveport: D. 
T. Cushing, Bogalusa; S. T. Woodring, Lake 
Charles; Miss C. C. Dorman, Campti; J. Fred 
Grace, Baton Rouge; William Edenborn, New Or- 
leans; Dr. W. R. Perkins, Baton Rouge; J. E. 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, and 
George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Publicity committee: Vic Calver, chairman: 
Henry E. Hardtner and R. D. Forbes. 


that no cars had been received in his com- 
pany’s yard since April 5 and that business 
in the Monongahela Valley was slowing up con- 
siderably. He said the mill trade was keeping 
up but there was very little house building. 

Director E. M. Fulton, of the Westmoreland 
County district, reported house building rather 
good in that territory and said that collections 
were up to normal. 

Director J. A. Elder, of the Blair and Cam- 
bria counties district, reported a shortage of 
help in that territory and said that repair work 
was going along in good shape, but that there 
were no new houses of any consequence being 
built. 

Treasurer Textor reported fair business and 
small orders. Money seemed to be tightening 
up, he said, and collections were fair. 

A legislative committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of J. D. P. Kennedy, chairman; Carl 
Van der Voort and George N. Glass. 

The directors authorized Secretary Stayer to 
ascertain the cost of furnishing lists of mate- 
rial on each house illustrated in the associa- 
tion’s plan book, the same to be sold to the 
subscribers to the book who desire such serv- 
ices, if necessary to meet the financial outlay. 


TABLET HONORS PIONEER MILL 


TacoMA, WASH., May 8.—Impressive cere- 
monies were held this week by Tacoma pioneers 
and the Tacoma Woman’s Study Club when a 
tablet was erected to mark permanently the site 
of the city’s first large industry, the Tacoma 
Mill Co., commonly known as the Hanson- 
Ackerson mill. 

Following an invocation by Chaplain R. S. 
Stubbs, Miss Julia Harris, granddaughter of 
M. M. McCarver, told of Mr. McCarver’s part 
in bringing the mill to the site known as 
‘*Chebaulip.’’ 

Mrs. Charles E. Hill, one of Tacoma’s earliest 
pioneers, told of some of her first recollections 
of the mill, and Mr. Hill, manager of the Ta- 
coma Mill Co., told of thirty-six years’ business 
relations with the plant. 

W. P. Bonney, curator of the Washington 
State Historical Society, paid a fitting tribute 
to Charles Hanson and John Ackerson, and re- 
counted the story of the first public political 
meeting held in May, 1870, at which Mr. Acker- 
son presided. 

The marker was presented to the city by Mrs. 
Mildord Jacobs, president of the Woman’s club, 
and accepted for the city by Mayor C. M. 
Riddell. 

At the top of the tablet is the old sign of 
the mill, a sunburst of lumber in which is the 
— ‘*Tacoma Mill, 1868. Hanson & 

0. 

Below is the following: 

In 1868, east of this marker 600 feet on the 
site “Chebaulip,” was built a sawmill by the Han- 
son Ackerson Co., later named the Tacoma mill. 
The industry brought trade. In 1889, it sawed 
467,866 feet of lumber in ten hours, then a record. 
For the part it played in the development of Ta- 
coma, this tablet is dedicated by the Tacoma 


Woman’s Club and Washington State Historical 
Society, 1920. 


Below this is a saw, taken from the Tacoma 
mill. 
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May 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
—_ Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. An- 
nual, 

May 19-20—National- Wholesale Lumber Distrib- 
utors, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Rueger’s 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. Monthly. 

May 21—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Spring meeting. 

May 25—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla, Annual. 
June 10-11—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 
June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 

tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

June 22-23—Lumber Trade Golf Association of 
Philadelphia, Shenecossett Country Club, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual. 

July 14-15—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Cape May, N. J. Summer meeting. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 10.—President L. 
H. Wheeler, of the Northern Wholesale Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, announces that the 
regular spring meeting of the organization will 
be held in Milwaukee, Wis., at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club on May 21 at which time a num- 
ber of important matters will be brought up for 
attention especially having to do with the labor 
and hardwood market situations. 





BIG INDUSTRIAL MEET NEXT WEEK 

The Chicago council of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of America (formerly Na- 
tional Association of Employment Managers) 
held a banquet Wednesday evening at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, for the double pur- 
pose of boosting the second annual conven- 
tion of the association to be held in Chicago, 
May 19, 20 and 21, and of listening to an ad- 
dress on the subject of industrial relations by 
Sheldon Cary, president the Browning Co., 
manufacturer of locomotive cranes, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Great enthusiasm regarding the coming con- 
vention was manifested on the part of the 
council members, who filled the Crystal Room 
of the hotel to its capacity. Secretary F. C. 
W. Parker said that registrations already 
made showed a prospective attendance over 
double that of the first annual convention, 
held at Cleveland. He predicted a total at- 
tendance of three thousand and possibly of 
three thousand five hundred. The meetings 
are to be held in the Auditorium Theater, 
which seats 3,641. 

A splendid program has been prepared for 
the three days of the meeting. There will be 
addresses, by men of national reputation in 
the industrial world, upon every phase of the 
subject which the conference is called to con- 
sider. Following are a few typical subjects 
picked at random from the program: ‘‘Shop 
and Works Committee’’; ‘‘Public Opinion 
and Labor Policies’’; ‘‘Developing Plant 
Spirit’’; ‘‘Radicalism’’; ‘‘Linking Up the 
Workers with the Finished Product’’; ‘‘How 
Many Hours Per Day?’’; ‘‘Americanism’’; 
‘*Wage Levels’’; ‘*Shortage of Labor,’’ and 
there are many others of equal importance. 

Delegates are invited to bring their wives, 
and special arrangements have been made for 
their entertainment. In connection with the 
convention, there will be educational exhibits 
in the lobbies of the theater. A special en- 
tertainment feature will be presented the 
closing evening of the convention in the form 
of ‘‘stunt night,’’ with a skitlet entitled ‘‘In- 
dustrial Revelations,’’ and a fine musical pro- 
gram. 

One of the sectional dinner meetings on 
May 20 is to be devoted to the lumber indus- 
try, the chairman being Edwin L. Holloway, 
employment manager, W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Cary told of the various plans adopted 
by his company, which employs about five 
hundred men, for cultivating closer relations 
with the men and thereby helping to increase 


production. The first definite step in this 
direction was taken in 1917, when group insur- 
ance was put into effect. He thought that this 
had a good effect on the men, altho stating 
that if he was instituting an insurance system 
now he would have the men pay part of the 
cost in order to get away from any sugges- 
tion of paternalism. An employees’ store has 
recently been established, conducted by the 
men themselves and strictly for their own 
benefit, the company advancing $1,200 to get 
it started, to be paid back with interest at 
6 percent. The store is managed by an em- 
ployee, who is carried on the company’s pay- 
roll, altho as soon as profits warrant it is in- 
tended that at least part of his salary shall be 
met by the store itself. This plan has worked 
well in helping to reduce the cost of living and 
is free from any objection from the men, as it 
is run entirely by themselves. 

About three years ago the company decided 
to launch a profit sharing plan and as its first 
step posted simple notices inviting the men to 
send a representative from each department 
to an informal conference. Eventually a plan 
was worked out whereby ‘‘profit dividends’’ 
are paid four times a year, the percentage in- 
creasing the longer the employee remains with 
the company. For the three years the profits 
divided have averaged about 8 percent of the 
payroll. Meetings are held twice a month, at 
which the men discuss problems of production, 
factory costs ete. ‘‘I feel that the increased 
production and the economies effected have 
offset the cost of the plan,’’ said Mr. Cary. 

A year or more ago, after thoroly discussing 
the subject at several meetings, the company 
yielded to the desire of the men for an 8-hour 
day. About two weeks ago, however, because 
of the fact that eight hours pay was insufficient 
to meet the advancing cost of living, the men 
voluntarily consented to increase the working 
time to 94% hours a day, and the plant is now 
operating on that basis, at the same hour rate 
as_ heretofore. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cary advised employers 
who might be thinking of establishing a profit 
sharing plan to evolve it gradually and not 
thrust a ready made system on the men all at 
once, ‘‘for,’’ said he, ‘‘they can’t digest it.’’ 
He further stated that the plan adopted by his 
company is still in the experimental stage and 
altho he thought that on the whole it was justi- 
fying itself by increasing production, reducing 
labor turnover and effecting other economies 
of operation, he could give no assurance that 
it would be permanent. In short, if it con- 
tinues to work well it will be retained and if 
not, naturally it will go eventually into the 
discard. 





‘*PIPE’’ BRETHREN PLEDGE SUPPORT 


New Orveans, La., May 10.—Research Engi- 
neer T, P. Johnson, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, was recently married to Miss Kathleen 
Corcoran, at Lima, Ohio, the bride’s home, the 
happy event being commemorated by his staff 
associates by the promulgation of the following: 


THE SOUTHERN “PIPE” ASSOCIATION 


Office of the Scribe. May 8, 1920. 

The following resolution was passed at a called 
meeting of the Southern Pipe Association today, 
at which the symbol of the order was prominently 
displayed by all present, in conformity with estab- 
lished rules and regulations: 

WuHpbreas, The Lord in His infinite wisdom, and 
in conformity with precedent established in the 
case of Adam, has been pleased to expel from the 
wilderness of “Single Cussedness” and to propel 
into the paradise of ‘Matrimonial Blessedness,” 

. P.. Johnson, one of our strongest members; 
now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we beg, beseech, adjure, implore 
and urge the brother to read and memorize the 
book, chapter, page and verses of the Gospel re- 
cording said precedent, that the antiquity of 
hymeneal bondage afford him aid and comfort, 
being —, sound to prevail thruout the 
ages, bu 

WHEREAS, The possible unenlightened antago- 
nism of his better half to the pipe as a household 
appurtenance and necessity, we anticipate will 


we ogee a marital debacle; be it therefore 
urther 

RESOLVED, That we hereby declare ourselves at 
the services of the brother instanter, as provided 
in Section 6-C of the constitution and bylaws, 
towit, viz: 

“Tt shall be their (the officers) further duty 
to unravel marital entanglements or rows wing 
out of pipe smoking at home whether in » parlor 
or other parts of the premises.” 

Attest: A true copy. 

P. A. Jordan. 


Ear. DIONNB, 
Utopian Advocate. 





PINE ACCOUNTANTS TO CONFER 


New Or.eEans, La., May 12.—R. M. Rickey, 
general accountant of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, announces that a meeting of account- 
ants employed by the association’s subscribers 
will be held on Monday, May 24, at the Grune- 
wald Hotel, this city. The program has not 
yet been completed, but Mr. Rickey states that 
the accountants will discuss matters of general 
interest. He is planning to have the heads of 
the various association departments address the 
meeting on the activities in their own depart- 
ments with which the accountants have to deal. 
Fifteen minute talks from selected speakers will 
be the morning order, while the afternoon ses- 
sion will be devoted to general and informal 
discussions. A large attendance is hoped for. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ PROGRAM 


L. R. Putman, manager of the reorganized 
National Wholesalers’ bureau has been busily 
engaged since his return from his west Coast 
trip in preparing a program for the conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago in the Florentine 
Room of the Congress Hotel on May 19 and 
20 and has now completed the following which 
is excellent both as to business sessions and 
social features: 


Wednesday, May 19, 10 A. M. 

Presiding, L. Germain, jr., The Germain Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Welcome Address, 

Response, Waldo E. Holmes, Pacific Fir Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Response, Dwight Hinckley, Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Address, L. Germain, jr. 

Address, L. R. Putman. 

Address, John H. Kirby, President Nationa! 
—— Manufacturers’ Association, Houston, 

‘ex. 


Afternoon Session, May 19, 1920, 1:30 P. M. 


Presiding, M. Krauss, Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, 3 

“The Economic Structure of the Lumber In- 
dustry,’”’ Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. ' 

“The Lumberman and His Finanee,” H. H 
Merrick, President Great Lakes Trust Co., Chi- 


cago. 

“A Wholesale Lumber Association from th« 
Viewpoint of the Manufacturer,’ W. M. Ritter 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Washington, D. C. 

“A Wholesale Lumber Association from the 
Viewpoint of the Retailer,’’ Findley M. Torrence 
Secretary-Manager Ohio Association of Reta: 
Lumber Dealers, Xenia, Ohio. 

Discussion. 

Appointment of committees. 


Thursday, May 20, 10 A. M. 


Presiding, C. A. Mauk, C, A. Mauk Lumber 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Address, Joseph E. Davies, Ex-Chairman Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Report of committees. 

Discussion. 

Signing of applications. 


Afternoon Session, Thursday, May 20, 1:30 P. Mi. 


Presiding, J. H. Hubbard, Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Calling roll of members. 

Election of officers. , 

Election of directors. 

Address by president. 


Dinner—Wednesday Evening, May 19, 7 P. M. 


Toastmaster, J. H. Burton, J. H. Burton & Cc. 
(Inc.), New York. 

“Trade Courts,’ Harry Olson, Chief Justice, 
Chicago Municipal Court. 

“Trials and Tribulations of a Wholesale Lum- 
berman,” Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont Lumber 
Co., Beaumont, Tex. 
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A NEW AND IMPROVED TRACK SCALE 


[By L. RB. Boyer, Sales Manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.] 


A new track scale embodying many new and ex- 
clusive features has been developed by E. & T. Fair- 
banks & Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt., manufacturers of 
the well known Fairbanks scales. This was occa- 
sioned partly by new specifications adopted jointly 
by the American Railway Association, the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association, the railroad 
and warehouse commission of Minnesota, the 
National Scale Men’s Association, the Bureau of 
Standards, and the Scale Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. These specifications make necessary such 
changes in the design of scales on the market up to 
this time that the new scales in accord with them 
are not interchangeable with the old scales. While 
changes were being made that were sufficient to 
destroy the interchangeability of the new and old 
scales, it was decided to go further and remove 
incongruities in design that were and have been 
present in scales ever since the first was built 
nearly ninety years ago. 

The feature first noticed on looking at this scale 
is the departure from the use of the customary I 
section levers, and the consistent use of the double 
web section thruout all levers of the scale. 

In designing scale levers it has been common 
practice to assume that the load is applied at the 
center of each bearing and is transmitted along the 
center line of each connected lever. The connec- 


or horizontal deflection of the lever, a torsional 
strain is produced which levers of I section are 
not calculated to resist. Loads applied to a track 
scale in ordinary car weighing are frequently 
greater on one side than on the other, with the con- 
sequence that the pivots are unequally loaded and 
torsion set up in the levers. 

In this new scale the initial load is suspended 


‘from the center of the main lever bearing, and 


from that point is transmitted thru the true cen- 
ter line of the lever to each succeeding bearing. 
The tip of one main lever of each pair is directly 
over or below the true center line of the opposite 
lever so that the combined pull of both levers is 
in one straight line to the center of the bearing, 
which is on the center line of the longitudinal 
lever. The same is true at the connection of the 
longitudinal levers to the transverse or fifth lever. 

The important effect of bringing this correct 
theory into actual practice is that the load on each 
knife edge is so applied and the levers are so de- 
signed that there is neither torsional strain in the 
levers nor any tendency to displace the levers from 
their bearings, nor to produce unequal wear upon 
different parts of the same bearing. 

The scale is built in four sections, with a series 
of primary or main levers transmitting the load to 
longitudinal extension levers which in turn trans- 

mit the load to a trans- 
= verse extension lever 











which connects thru a 
shelf lever to the beam. 
It is built in two ca- 
pacities for light duty 
service, or such service 
where only a relatively 
small number of cars are 
to be weighed. These 
two capacities are 60 
tons and 75 tons per sec- 
tion and in lengths of 50 
feet, 56 feet and 60 feet 
effective weighing rail. 
For heavy service or 
where a large number of 
cars are to be weighed 
the scale will be built in 
capacities of 75 tons and 
100 tons per section, and 
in the same three lengths 
as above. The difference 
between the light duty 
and heavy duty scales is 
mainly in the loading per 
linear inch of knife edge, 
this being 5,000 pounds 








THE NEW FAIRBANKS TRACK SCALE 


tions between levers of the standard I section must 
be made between pivots projecting from both sides 
of the levers. If the load on both sides is not 
equal, and it seldom is, or if there is the least warp 


in the heavy duty scales 
and 6,000 pounds in the 
light duty scales. This 
difference in allowable 
loading and the allowance of a higher multiple 
main lever in the light duty scales serves to make 
somewhat lighter castings than are necessary in 
the heavy duty scale. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER. 








Factory Buyers 


Here’s a variety of woods sufhi- 
cient to meet your diversified 
needs:— 


Oak 

Ash 

Gum 

Poplar 

Hickory 
Cottonwood 





Our lumber is always uniform in 
quality and grading and our big 
stands of virgin timber guarantee a 
steady supply for years to come. We 
are therefore a good organization 
to tie up to for your future require- 
ments. 
Let us know your needs. 
N E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER CHICAGO 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN STREET TELEPHONE BOULEVARD 630 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The market continues uncertain. There is no 
question, however, but that depleted stocks 
must be replenished. 

We have cars enroute, available for early 
delivery. 











A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 





CARPENTERS’ APRONS AND WOMEN 

An old medium of advertising found effective by 
retail lumbermen is carpenters’ aprons. Carpen- 
ters everywhere appreciate these aprons and a com- 
pany gets a lot of direct advertising from their 
use. Retail lumbermen have found that where the 
attention of the women of a community has been 
directed to carpenters’ aprons the supply is never 
egual to the demand. In hanging out clothes a 
carpenter’s apron provides the finest possible re- 
ceptacle for clothes pins and the same is true 
when the clothes are being taken in from the 
line. It is thru the influence of women that a 
very large part of the lumber is purchased and 
for the retail lumberman to have his name before 
the eye of the biggest buyer of the United States 
fifty-two weeks thruout the year is a distinct 
achievement. It can be done thru the use of car- 
penters’ aprons. The Topeka Tent & Awning 
Co., Topeka, Kan., has on hand a plentiful supply 
of aprons and is in a position to take care of the 
demand. 


CARBORUNDUM COMPANY BUYS PLANT 

The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
acquired from the alien property custodian the 
plant formerly owned and operated by the Didier- 
March Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. This plant, which 
will be taken over at once, will be used to manu- 
facture a complete line of carborundum refractories. 
‘In addition to the Didier-March Co. plant, which 
occupies twenty-four acres, the Carborundum Co. 
has acquired sixty acres of high grade fireclay 


land at Bonhamton and a clay excavating plant 
in operation. 

The carborundum used in the manufacture of 
carborundum for refractories is in the purest form 
obtainable and those made in any of the three Car- 
bofrax grades contain over 90 percent pure car- 
borundum. The Refrax brick, made by the com- 
pany, has the same general characteristics as the 
Carbofrax except that 100 percent carborundum is 
used in making the brick. These bricks are pro- 
duced in an electric furnace at a temperature of 
approximately 4000 degrees F. 

In addition to the regular line of made-up re- 
fractories, the new plant at Perth Amboy will 
produce a complete line of high grade refractory 
cements. Ten special grades are made by the 
Carborundum Co. and are designed to meet any 
conditions under which such cement is needed. 





A suRvEY of the manufacturing enterprises 
of Arkansas will be made during May by the 
field force of the State bureau of mines, manu- 
facture and agriculture to determine the annual 
output of the various manufacturing plants and 
the kind and value of Arkansas’ manufactures. 
The results will be published in booklet form 
and distributed outside the State, in an effort to 
bring the industrial resources of Arkansas to 
the attention of interested parties in other 
States and induce outside manufacturers to lo- 
eate in that State. 





Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 





TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Jasper Lemieux F. H. Day Fi; 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
7 Bank Bidg. 
1319- enone ‘Main 2479” NEW ORLEANS ry 





Frederick Lemieux 











Over 1,000,000 Acres 


Our cruisers estimated the timber and pulpwood . 
1919. Organization, System and Men. We have 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 











An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By BR. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Lyon, GARY & COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


INAUA DoW BV [SAND DIN BYANNNI 4 ov Os) 


TIMBER. AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For. twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to lumbermen. 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE ARE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL 











It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


™ 
EMPLOY 


THE RED BOOK 


SERVICE 


Competent Collection Reliable Lumber 
ervice Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
\. SA 








Baled Shavings 


We bale a large quantity of dry 
pine shavings—therefore can make 
prompt shipment of your order. 


ANDERSEN 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of White Pine 
Window and Door Frames. 


Rees Y- South Stillwater, 
Shipments. Minn. 








gg 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 











handling Export Lumber Shipments. 








FOR 

SEND jt; BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 

“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—31. 
“The New Colonials” 
; 55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 

¥ % Coast Bungalows” 

: 5 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
GPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows” 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 335 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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THE STRIKE IN HEAVEN 
The cloud that fed the brook declared, 
‘<T’ve labored now for ages, 
But henceforth earth must be prepared 
To pay me better wages.’’ 
And so the cloud withheld the rain, 
The brooklet lost its motion, 
The river dried upon the plain, 
No longer fed the ocean. 


But, when the ocean had gone dry 
Beeause no rivers flourished, 

No vapor mounting to the sky 
The thirsty heavens nourished; 

The ocean had no rain to give, 
And, panting with the weather, 

The cloud exclaimed, ‘‘If we would live, 
We all must work together.’’ 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club sat around the table today and 
talked about the building situation and the 
lumber market, while we put in a question now 
and then just to show that our ignorance was 
still in good working order. George Glass and 
Walter Hatch sat at opposite ends of the table, 
and there was a good deal of difference of 
opinion between them—for every man between 
them had a different opinion. One opinion 
seemed general, however, and it was that if there 
was a building letup in Pittsburgh, or, to put 
it another way, if the supply of new houses 
in Pittsburgh was not keeping up with the 
demand for marriage licenses, it was not be- 
cause of the price of lumber but because of 
the price of labor. One man informed us 
that 80 percent of the cost of a building is la- 
bor, either in the making or the placing of the 
material. 

Somebody proposed to throw a wanamaker 
into the building situation, but there didn’t 
seem to be anybody present who thought that, 
if lumbermen swallowed a 20 percent loss, labor 
would come to bat and do likewise, all of which 
would leave the lumbermen holding the bag. 
In the last few years labor has gone from a 
dollar a day to a dollar an hour in this country 





_ and the funny thing about it is that the 


man with the dollar a day job used to be afraid 
he’d lose it, while the fellow with the dollar 
an hour job puts in about fifty-nine minutes 
of the hour trying to figure out some way to 
quit it. 

So, after the lumbermen had talked the mat- 
ter over around the table for an hour (a lum- 
berman’s time not being worth as much per 
hour as a carpenter’s) they laid the whole 
matter on the table and came gently away. 

Our real mission to Pittsburgh was to mingle 
with the Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, and we were surprised to find a 
whole lot of lumbermen mingling with the pur- 
chasing agents just like they were friends. In 
the audience we observed a couple of the Die- 
bolds, A. D. Knapp, George Nicola, Arthur 
Arnheim, J. A. Seeberger, L. C. Clark, T. S. 
Disler, Harry Wilson, W. W. Wilson, W. J. 
Harrington, F. P. Keener, J. P. Davis. And 
no doubt there were more. 

This being our birthday (we didn’t say how 
manyth) Secretary Stayer, Assistant Secretary 
McCrea, and Attorney van der Voort, of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, did what they could—and they can 
do a lot. People who think a lumber associa- 
tion is just an annual convention ought to drop 
around at 730 Park Building and see a retail 
association between times—with the Ladies’ Aid 
Society in the outer office pounding typewrit- 
ers and answering ’phones and the insurance 
branch writing insurance until it gets the writ- 
a No, sir, there is no closed season 
a ; 





EvizaBeTH, N. J.—We stuck around this 
town for two days as the guest of Secretary 


Griffith, of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
got to know Elizabeth so well we almost called 
it Lizzie. Elizabeth is the busiest town we 
have ever seen, and Madison and State, or 
Broadway and 42nd, looks like a crossroads 
beside Broad and Morris in Elizabeth. Two 
railroads cross here at different angles and, if 
a man stands still, more than likely two trains 
will pass over his head, a trolley car will miss 
him on one side and a jitney on the other, an 
automobile will skip him by an eighth of an 

inch, and a dog will run between his legs ail 
at one and the same time—until he will long for : 
the peace and quiet of Times Square. Six hun 

dred railroad trains pass thru this town every 
day. 

There is more visible home building here than 
we have seen anywhere. On one suburban block 
there were eight homes of individual owners, 
and seven of them were just receiving the lath 
and plaster, or hoping to do so. These were 
not houses built en bloc by some builder, but 
homes being erected by regular folks, And all 
over the town it was the same. And we mo- 
tored and trolleyed to Roselle (the first town 
in the United States that was lighted with 
electricity), Westfield and elsewhere, and it 
was all the same way. 

And now, for the benefit of the eommunity 
building lumbermen, we want to tell about 
something that has nothing to do with the 
lumber business at all—or maybe it has. Last 
night F. W. Woolworth & Co. and four other 
Broad Street retail concerns gathered their em- 
ployees in the parlors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. There were hundreds of them there— 
the girls from behind the counter, the men 
from the wagons, the boss and the office boy. 
After a song leader had led the various groups 
in competitive singing, George Hertzel, a local 
phonograph man, appropriately enough, turned 
this department loose on the helpless employees 
for an hour, the merchants having imported 
us from Chicago for the purpose; and then 
the orchestra struck up and boss and ribbon 
clerk and boss’s wife and floorwalker tripped 
the light fantastic in merry caps while waiters 
passed the ice cream and cake. And, after it 
was all over, the merchants got together and 
said in perfect chorus, ‘‘That party was the 
best investment we ever made! ’’ 

And already some of the other employers 
of other employees are talking about another. 


The Confusion of Times 
We laugh a good deal at those fellows who 
tried to erect the tower of Babel; but when you 
are in Columbus or Cleveland or New York can 
you tell what time it is? 








SERVICE 
Think more of love, and less of laws, 
Of what you do, and less of why: 
Good is not good if done because 
To follow rules is all you try. 
I do not think that God above 
Obedience as much admires 
As deeds arising out of love 
That no divine reward desires. 


Man needs no law but his own heart, 
A longing for the common good; 
To walk together, not apart, 
Is all there is of brotherhood. 
Man needs no precept to be blest, 
To serve his God no rule or plan; 
For he will serve his God the best 
Who serves the best his fellow man. 





THE SCORE 

The man whose daily task and toil 
Are counted but in gold, 

Who loves his business for the spoil, 
For profit what is sold, 

Is like the ‘‘fan’’ who loves the more 
The points that he can claim— 

The man who only keeps the score 
And never sees the game. 
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The Motor Truck Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been asked upon more than one 
occasion whether it is practical to run a motor 
truck over steel or wood rails after taking off the 
regular wheels and 
substituting flanged 
wheels. It has al- 
ready had the pleas- 
ure of reporting the 
experience of two 
lumber companies in 
work of this charac- 
ter and _ herewith 
presents the experi- 
ence of C. W. Stall- 
worth, St. Stephens, 
Ala., in operating a 
U. S. truck equipped 
with flanged wheels 
over a road built up 
on hardwood rails. 

Mr. Stallworth lo- 
cated a very nice 
tract of southern 
pine which, because 
of the difficulty of 
getting it to a ship- 
ping point, had long 
been left untouched. 
The quantity of tim- 
ber, so the story 
goes as related to 
the AMERICAN LUM- [%="> 





THIS TRUCK HAS TURNED LOCOMOTIVE 


tion of a regular logging railroad, and yet so 
swampy was the country that some such equip- 
ment had to be devised to get it out. Finally the 
idea occurred to someone to use slabs for cross 





BERMAN, was hardly 






























worth the construc- THE TRUCK BEING TURNED AROUND ON A TURNTABLE 


ties and 4x6 hard- 
wood strips for rails 
and to run over this 
road a truck and 
trailer both equipped 
with flanged wheels. 

One of the accom- 
panying illustrations 
shows a section of 
this road after it was 
completed and gives 
a good idea of the 
character of the 
country and how 
very rough indeed 
the road is over 
which the truck 
operates. First, 
slabs of wood were 
laid for cross ties 
and on top of these 
slabs other slabs 
were laid at right 
angles to the ties. 
On top of the second 
slabs 4x6 hardwood 
strips were spiked. 
The road leads from 
the sawmill to the 
bank of the Tombig- 
bee River, a distance 
of two and one- 
eighth miles. 


THIS SHOWS THE CHARAQTER OF THE TRUCK ROAD At each end of this 
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THE TRUCK AND TRAILER MAKE SUCH CURVES AS THIS WITH PERFECT EASE 





erry & Parker Co., 


Inc., 
Insurance Economists 
at 66 Broadway, New York, 
can produce for any manu- 
facturing lumberman suffi- 
cient Fire Insurance to cover 
the existing tremendously 
increased replacement cost, 
for perhaps the same amount 
of premium payment which 
that lumberman is now ex- 
changing for much less In- 
surance. 


FLOOD INSURANCE 


FIRE INSURANCE 
ON STANDING 
TIMBER 


LOW RATES 


(Write for Information— 
Rates and Forms.) 



































Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
























Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


Have your whole oper- 
ations planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Rib Lake i 
Hemlock 


Produced by the most mod- 
ern Saw Mill in Wisconsin. 
Standard grades and prompt 
shipments our motto. 

Send us your inquiries 





Lumber 


| Rib Lake Company 


{ Rib Lake, Wis. J 
. 


British 
Columbia 


Coast and 
Mountain 


FIR 


Lumber 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Established 
1905 








Winnipeg, 
HEAD Man, 
a OFFICE ) 


We can make | 


immediate Delivery 














PorLar BeveLeo SioinG 


AND OTHER POPLAR PRODUCTS 
Cc. W. BRICKLEY LUMBER Co. 


| Incorporated 
| Brook and Bloom Sts.. Louisville. Ky. | 


| 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N.C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LU M B E R and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. Too 000 per day. ‘Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Northern Hardwoods 
PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW! 
Following will be dry after May 15th: 
550 M ft. 4/4 No. | & Btr. Unsel. Birch. 
100 M ft. 5/4 No. | & Btr. Unsel. Birch. 
75 M ft. 10/4 No. | & Btr. Gnee. Birch. 
375 M ft. 4/4 No, 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. 
00 ft. 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. 
175 M - 4/4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
80 M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 





We Want Orders for 





50 M ft. of led No 2 Ge BE 

5 a) ° Cc 

200 M ft. of 3x6 No. 8 Com. Ma le 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. 


200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 








Von Platen Lumber Company, tos weustom, Mic. 





road there is a turntable. One of the accompany- 
ing illustrations shows the truck mounted on a 
turntable and illustrates how easily the trucks and 
trailers can be reversed. These turntables were 
made by mounting worn out circular saws upon 
stumps, and making a frame the exact length of 
the truck, which in turn was mounted upon another 
old saw. This is not a usual form of turntable, 
but has proved to be well balanced and operates 
with no difficulty. 

The mill has a very good daily output for one 
of this kind and specializes in timbers. The road 
is by no means straight or level, but, despite this, 
large timbers from eighteen to forty feet long are 
hauled without difficulty up grades of 3 to 18 per- 
cent. Furthermore, the hauling is done without 
shifting the gears of the truck or without slowing 
down for the curves in the road. It has been found 


that the truck can make twenty-five round trips a 
day with big loads without being overworked. The 
truck has a governor and the average speed is in 
this case 14.21 miles an hour. 

At the time this information was gathered the 
truck had been in service for one and one-half 
years. It has been well lubricated and all the 
bolts have been kept well tightened up by the driver, 
who it may be worth while to remark in passing, 
must take care of his truck every night before he 
leaves the job. The result has really been sur- 
prising for not one cent has been expended in up- 
keep or repairs so far, and the truck has been on 
the job every day, all day and has made it possible 
for Mr. Stallworth to handle the output of his 
mill at a very substantial profit. In fact, the 
truck has handled the timber at a cost of less 
than $1 a thousand. 











SPOKANE, WASH., May 8.—The market has been 


rather quiet for the last week or two. The slow- 
ing up of orders may give some of the mills a 
chance to get a little more stock ahead. The 
inrush of orders of the last few months has com- 
pletely demolished the stocks of most concerns 
and nearly everyone complains of a shortage of 
stock along with the shortage of cars. While most 
of the lumbermen consulted during the last week 
have reported business as “fair” or “quiet,’’ L. S. 
Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., tells of an increase in buying since May 1 and 
attributed the gain in sales to the settlement of 
labor trouble between building craftsmen and con- 
tractors. He said that practically all of the Weyer- 
haeuser mills are working double shifts to meet 
the big demand, and added, “There is a shortage 
of high grade lumber, but we are able to handle 
all orders for the lower grades of lumber.” 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., left Wednesday for Portland to at- 
tend a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Before 
leaving he reported business very favorable as 
compared with last year at this time. “There is 
no uniformity of prices to be found,” he said, in 
speaking of market conditions. The McGoldrick 
company has been improving its offices at the mill 
in this city. 

“Take the lumber business as a whole and it 
looks very much better to me this year than it 
did a year ago,” stated E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, 
manager of the Phoenix Lumber Co. “We have 
plenty of logs for the season’s run and our out- 
put will be 20,000,000 feet this year, as against 
only 10,000,000 in 1919. Instead of operating our 
Springdale mill this year, we are running two 
shifts at our plant in Spokane. The lumber in- 
dustry looks prosperous to us.” 

“Prospects look brighter to me now than they 
did at this time a year ago,” said William Kroll, 
president of the St. Maries Lumber Co. “Business 
is better and the labor situation is better than a 
year ago,” he said. “We will cut 35,000,000 feet 
this year, which is 10,000,000 feet more than our 
1919 output.” 

“There is a lull in the lumber business just 
now,” said John M. Richards, wholesaler. “It has 
been rather quiet for the last few weeks.” 

The Blackwell Lumber Co. has closed down its 
plant at Fernwood, Idaho, for the purpose of in- 
creasing its capacity. The mill will start opera- 
tion again in about thirty days and will then run 
two shifts. The Blackwell mill at Coeur d’Alene 
is now running two shifts. The Panhandle Lumber 
Co. is running two shifts at Spirit Lake, Idaho, 
and one shift at the mill at Ione, Wash. The 
Ione mill will add another shift in about ten 
days. If labor conditions continue satisfactory 
thruout the year these two companies will have a 
larger output in 1920 than they had last year. 

“Practically all of our reserve of old stocks 
has been shipped, but we expect new stocks as 
soon as the weather will permit,” said E. A. 
Lindsley, of Lindsley Bros. “We are still able 
to fill orders but are hampered somewhat by the 
shortage of cars and embargoes in the East. The 
post market is not active right now, but we expect 
trade to be more brisk within the near future.” 

“Business has been rather quiet the last two or 
three weeks,” said E. F. Wales, Spokane manager 
for the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. “There seems 
to be the between season lull, but we look for 
things to pick up by the first of June.” 

The West & Duffy Lumber Co., composed of Bert 
West and G. W. Duffy, wholesalers of Spokane, re- 
ports a larger volume of business than at this 
time a year ago, with prospects fair for the 
future. 

“Business is good enough with us and our volume 
is about the same as that of a year ago,” stated 
E. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Cedar Post & 





Pole Co. “Indications for the future look very 
good to us, but just now we are refusing orders 
all the time because we can not get all the cars 
we want.” 

“Business started picking up about last June 
and has been on the increase ever since,” said 

W. Powell, manager of the Gardner-Powell 
Lumber Co. “Our volume is considerably larger, 
the prices are good and the outlook is much 
better than it was a year ago at this time,” he 
said. 
M. M. Ingram, Spokane manager for the Brad- 
ford-Kennedy Lumber Co., of Omaha, reports busi- 
ness as fair and the prices steady. “There is no 
material difference now from the February prices,” 
stated Mr. Ingram. ‘In isolated cases we manage 
once in a while to find a weak spot where some 
one must sell immediately and we get some stuff 
a dollar or two below the February prices, but the 
real lumber output of the country is disposed of 
at the February level.” 

F. D. Becker, Spokane manager for the Joy- 
Tarbell Lumber Co., of Chicago, reports a little 
lull in business but predicts that it will begin 
to pick up before the month of May is past. “Buy- 
ers apparentiy have been waiting to place orders 
in hopes that prices would be reduced, but there 
is no good reason why there should be a drop 
in prices and I believe trade will be more brisk 
within a very short time,” said Mr. Becker. 

“The volume of business done by the Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co. this spring is a little 
more than that of a year ago but not much,” 
stated C. M. Crego, manager. ‘We were running 
our plant to capacity a year ago and are doing 
the same now, so there is not a great deal of dif- 
ference. However, the demand is better and the 
prospects for the future are better than they were 
a year ago.” 

The Standard Lumber Co., of Spokane, which 
operates twenty-four retail yards in eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho, reports about the same 
volume of business as a year ago, with prices 
higher. ‘The outlook depends on the crop as far 
as our business is concerned,” stated E. MacMartin, 
manager, “and the prospects for a good crop this 
year are fair so far.” 

Grant A. Stewart, of Spokane, was the highest 
bidder for 2,785,000 feet of timber in the Colville 
forest, recently sold on bids. The timber was 
advertised at a minimum price of $2.25 a thousand 
feet for yellow pine and $1 a thousand feet for 
other species, which include Douglas fir and west- 
ern larch. There was considerable competition 
and Mr. Stewart, who owns a lumber mill at Orient, 
Wash., bid $3.28 for the yellow pine and $1.30 for 
the other timber. 

The Milan Farms Development Co. has just com- 
pleted a new 35,000-foot sawmill on its property 
between Elk and Camden, north of Spokane, at a 
cost of $17,000, according to F. C. Farr, manager 
of the company. The company is sawing a large 
tract of timber and selling the cut-over lands for 
agricultural purposes. 

J. E. Seaman, of the Metropolitan Cedar Co., re- 
ports that the cedar stocks are almost depleted 
by the inrush of orders of the last few montis. 
“But we will be getting in new stocks within a 
short time,” he said, ‘and will be able to handle 
a good business, which we are looking for this 
year.” 





IN THE campaign waged against the comm . 
barberry bush last year about two million of 
these bushes were eradicated. It is estimated 
that wheat rust, the germs of which can 


not exist unless they are harbored by the bar- 

berry bush, reduced the 1919 crop by over 
fifty million bushels. The campaign against the 
barberry will be continued. 
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INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Dothan—Dothan Band Mill Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Corning—Corning Box Co., 
incorporated. 

COLORADO. Brush—Brush Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—St. Johns Red Cy- 
press Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Buckeye Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $500,000; plants at Savan- 
nah and Brooklet. Merger of G. S. Patton Lum- 
ber Co. and Buckeye Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Bedford—J. H. Braclay & Co., in- 
corporated. 

et Russell Co., incorporated; 
capita 

La Porte—Moore & Richter Lumber Co., cap- 
ital increased from $50,000 to $75,000. 

IOWA. College Springs—Midland Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
KANSAS. Downs—Hardman Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
LOUISIANA.  Bogalusa—Baer 
Hardwood Co., incorporated. 

MAINE. Portland—Strong & Hale Lumber 
Co., increasing capital. 

MICHIGAN. Decker—Decker Grain & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Escanaba—Kay Bee Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000 

MISSOURI. St. lLouis—Stinson 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—A. H. Weaver Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Brooklyn—Supreme ‘aaa Co., incor- 
porated; — $5, 

New mW: Ss Cathout, 
capital, $25, 000; timber, logs, etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—Midway 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Charlotte—Charlotte Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000; wholesale. 


& Thayer 


Anderson 


incorporated; 


Goldsboro—Enterprise Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $500,000. 
Goldsboro—Whiteville pry Co., increasing 


capital from $200,000 to $500 

Winston- oo me ry Eater Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50, 

Woodrow—Dolliver on Co., 
capital, $150,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Cumberland Valley Lum- 
4 Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $150,- 


Euclid—Euclid Wood Products Co., 
ated; capital, $20,000. 

OREGON. Harrisburg—Harrisburg Lumber & 
patinccnang Co., incorporated; capital, $75,- 


incorporated; 
incorpor- 


Portland—Langell Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

Portland—Saddle agrore Logging Co., in- 
corporated; capital, 00. 
Wheeler—Wheeler United Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $26,0 

TENNESSEE. Siidiaiiibidiidienn Log 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Nas shville—Spillers- Wright Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; soba $50,000. 

TEXAS. Elmo—J. R. Hall Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $12,000. 

WASHINGTON. Index—Reiter Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Sedro-Wooley—Beach Shingle Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $6,000 


Tacoma—Tacoma Box & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $40,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Hinton—J. Fox, incor- 


porated; capital, $50,000; to deal 3 real estate 
and operate sawmills. 

Morgantown—Seaman Mill & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; to erect plant’ and 
— ict general lumber and’ woodworking busi- 

es: 

White Sulphur Springs—Peters Mountain 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Matthews_ Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., increasing capital from 


Cc 
$200,000 to $300, 000; store and office fixtures, fur- 
niture, ete. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Dorris—The Associated Lum- 
ber & Box Co., of Stockton, will erect a plant 


FLORIDA. Graceville—Crick Pelham has 
completed the erection of a 10,000 capacity mill 
which will be enlarged later. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Smith-Hag- 
gard Lumber Co., recently incorporated, will 
=~ nd $10,000 in improving its newly acquired 
pa plant, adding a warehouse, office and 
,oREGON. Astoria—The Clatsop. Lumber 
sa now owned by Charles S. Howard, of 
4n_ Francisco, will be improved and extended 
to double the present capacity. 





Oakridge—The Oakridge Lumber Co. is erect- 
ing a mill three miles from here. A road is 
being built to the plant. 

WASHINGTON. Essex—The construction of 
a mill here by Raymond interests is rumored. 
Those interested are said to be Ralph Pearce, 

Crum and P. W. Shepherd. 

Flynn—George Pankey, P. B. Wilson, Herman 
Ahlstrand and Carl Soderquist, all of Mineral, 
Wash., are associated in the construction of a 
sawmill at Flynn. They will operate under the 
name of Flynn Lumber Co. 

McMurray—The English Lumber Co. will 
build eighteen miles of logging railroad from 
this point to Lake Cavanaugh. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—The Sea- 
man Mill Lumber Co., recently organized, 
will erect a plant at South Morgantown, 125 
by 312 feet. The plant will be electrically 
driven. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—C. F. Dallman and 
Henry Haffschmidt will build a mill and fac- 
tory to manufacture a —_— line of millwork, 
sash, doors, interior trim, etc. 

Fond du Lac—The Northern Casket Co. has 
let the contract for a three-story factory addi- 
tion, 100 by 100 feet; a boiler house, 30 by 60 
feet, and a garage, 62 by 60 feet, the whole 
costing about $135,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nelson—The Baskin- 
Stedman Co., which has been operating a mill 
on Eagle creek for three years, has acquired 
5,100 acres of timber land on Porcupine creek 
south of Nelson, and will build a mill of 50,000 
feet capacity. The plant will be equipped with 
a hot pond for winter operation. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—C. H. Neill, president 
of the Batesville Hardwood Lumber Co., has 
bought the Brown sawmill at Cushman. 

FLORIDA. Chipley—The Miller Lumber Co. 
has purchased the mill of Travers & Shavers 
and plans to move the plant to a point on Alli- 
gator Creek three miles from Chipley where 
the company controls pine and cypress acreage. 

GEORGIA. Brooklet—The G. S. Patton Lum- 
ber Co., of Savannah, has consolidated with the 
Buckeye Lumber Co., of Brooklet, under the 
name of the latter company, and will build a 
planing mill. 

Valdosta—The O. G. Dash Pole Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Dixie Pole & Timber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Armington—J. C. Britt has sold 
out to the Hittle Grain Co. 

INDIANA. Rochester—Gus S. Brown has re- 
tired from M. Hendrickson & Co. leaving 
O. M. Hendric n sole proprietor. 

IOWA. Centerville—John W. Fisher, presi- 
dent and manager of the Fisher Lumber we 
has sold his % interest in that concern to C. 
Farrington, M. G. Hall, Vest J. Craver and J. é: 
Adams. The new owners will retain the cor- 
porate name and be known as the Fisher Lum- 
ber Co. V. J. Craver will be president and 
manager; C. A. Farrington, vice president; 
J. Adams, treasurer; M. G. Hall, secretary. 
Mr. Fisher is retiring temporarily from the lum- 
ber busines and will go to southern California, 
but expects soon to enter the business again. 

Chillicothe—The G. W. Byrum yard has been 
purchased by the Wormhoudt Lumber Co., of 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Fontanelle—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has 
purchased the yards of the Fontanelle Lumber 
Co. and of C. F. Hulbert. George D. Brown 
will manage the new company. 

Lake View—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has 


“been sold to the Lake View Lumber Co. 


Wellston—The report that W. C. Hotle has 
sold out to the Farmers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion is erroneous. The Association has_ pur- 
chased the grocery business of W. C. Hotle and 
the Bowman & Wilson Lumber Co., of Wash- 
ington, Iowa, has purchased the lumber stock 
and removed it to Washington. The lumber 
business of Mr. Hotle at Wellston has been dis- 
continued. 

MICHIGAN. Whitmore Lake—J. G. Pray has 
sold out to A. L. Nisbet & Co. 


MINNESOTA. St. Cloud—Peter N. Foltmer is 
succeeded by Foltmer & Johnson. 


MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—Strickland & Hazard 
have moved to Ripley. 
MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—A. W. Greer, in 


the hardware, furniture and lumber business 
has purchased the Drees Hardware Store. 
. Louis—The Henry O’Neil Lumber & Land 
&. _ consolidated with the O’Neil Lumber Co. 
ne. 
Trenton—The Miner & Frees Lumber Co. has 
purchased the yard of the La Crosse Lumber 


Co. and will continue the business as one of its, 


branch yards. 
NEBRASKA. Ainsworth—The Rogers Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds the Sisson Lumber Co. 


(Continued on Page 90) 
























VENEERS 


a) a os) 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 





Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE: manufacturers and factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “ Peerless Brand" Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 







Mannfacterers 
Aseociati 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


Scott & Howe 


Lumber Company 
Oshkosh, Wis 


Manufacturers 


“GOSERS Birch, Soft 
Grey Elm, Maple, 
Basswood, Ash, 


White Pine, Hemlock 


Special For Quick 
Dry Stock Shipment 


200M' I" p- 
No.2Com. Birch 





Mills: 
Ironwood, 
Michigan 








We want 
to Move 


1 Car 4-4'' No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm. 
1 Car 10-4" No. 1 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm. 
3 Cars 12-4"' No. 1 C. & B. Hard Maple. 


Prices on Request 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


_Wausau. Wisconsin 
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PITTSBURGH 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers Selling Products of the 
Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA 
Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN 
Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 
Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 











Chicago, Ill., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Building 
South Bend. Ind., 743 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa 
Lumber 
sand 
Railroad and 
Car Material Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














[FOREST LUMBER co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine ,Spruce| 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


saw ait PITT SBURGH, PA. A. | 


| Konnaroek, Va. 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














PALACE HOTEL 


Rates 
from 
$2.50 

per day | 





_ SAN FRANCISCO 


sf 
He 
nn 





THE SOCIAL SIDE—THE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF 
THE PALACE HOTEL is the scene of many of San Fran- 
cisco’s most prominent social events. The Pop concerts on 
Sunday evenings and the dances in the famous gold ball 
room every evening are always well attended. 





in 1x6”, 8”, 10” & 12” No. 2, Immediate Shipm 


No. 3 & No. 4 Common for 
IDAHO wore cee. NORTHERN oats PINE AND 
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| The John C. King Lumber Co. 203. Marien Bldg., 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Britain Expects Bulgarian Hardwoods 

LonpoN, ENGLAND, April 25.—The United King- 
dom is looking to Bulgaria as a future source of 
hardwoods. The timber resources of that country 
are reported to be considerable, consisting mostly 
of oak, beech, ash and elm, but so far they have 
not been properly exploited. British firms, on 
account of the scarcity and high prices of Ameri- 
can hardwoods, are reported to be seriously con- 
sidering financing the development of these forests, 
to insure a steady and lower-priced supply of 
timber for their various purposes. 

The export of all woods from Bulgaria is pro- 
hibited for the present, but the opinion is that 
within the next few months it will again be per- 
mitted, as the supply is far larger than is neces- 
sary for the internal needs of the country. Besides, 
the financial position of Bulgaria will require 
strengthening, and for this purpose means must be 
found to get foreign’ credit, and one of the means 
will be the export of wood. 





Mahogany Accumulates at Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FLA., May 10.—Scarcity of cars has 
resulted in the accumulation here of a large quan- 
tity of mahogany logs imported thru this port 
from Honduras, Nicaragua, Mexico and West 
Africa. There are several thousand logs piled up 
on lots along the water front. The entire lot 
is consigned to the interior. Another steamer, the 
Beaumont, is expected during the week with an- 
other consignment. 





Exportation from a Texas Port 


ORANGE, TEx., May 10.—There seems to be a 
distinct revival of the export lumber business, and 
one of the largest cargoes ever taken aboard for 
United Kingdom delivery is now being assembled in 
the hold of the British steamship Tremeadow, 
which will take 5,000,000 feet to a United Kingdom 
port. She came in to the municipal docks here 
with 2,000,000 feet taken on at another port, 
and the Standard Export Lumber Co. is loading an 
additional 3,000,000 feet into her here. 

Near the Tremeadow is docked the British 
steamer Glenshiel, which is taking on 1,500,000 
feet for J. H. Burton & Co., for delivery at a 
South American port. 

At the Rice Mill dock the shipping board vessel 
Batanes is being loaded by Lykes Bros., shipping 
agents, with a million or more feet of merchantable 
for Tampico delivery for account of Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. The Batanes had been ordered 
laid up here by the Shipping Board, but pressure 
from the lumbermen availed to have her retained 
in the Orange-Tampico trade, where she is badly 
needed. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s schooner 
Roseway is taking on a cargo of merchantable at 
this company’s upper mill for Tampico delivery. 


Transatlantic Freights on Lumber 


In a memorandum under date of April 28, Lun- 
ham & Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, 
quote the following ocean freights on lumber. 
Column I gives the rate on heavy woods, such as 
oak, ash, walnut, hickory, gum etc., and column IL 
the rate on light woods, such as white pine, spruce, 








Review of Tonnage Situation 

Steam chartering was limited during the week 
ended May 8 and was confined almost exclusively 
to the foreign coal trades, mostly for European ac- 
count, say Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers 
at New York, in their freight bulletin for last 
week. Additional coal freights are fairly plenti- 
ful, but as the supply of coal at the shipping points 
is limited chartering is somewhat restricted. The 
demand for tonnage in all other trades is light. 
Rates are quotably steady, but the tendency is 
rather in the shippers’ favor. 

The sailing vessel market continues quiet, with 
only a limited amount of chartering reported dur- 
ing the week. There is a moderate number of out- 
ward lumber and coal freights offering but not 
much in the way of return cargo. Tonnage offers 
moderately and rates show few quotable changes. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit 


The Central Timber Export Co. (Inc.), of New 
York City, is the recipient of a certificate of merit 
issued by the War Department on the recommenda- 
tion of the chief of construction division of that 
department. The citation is ‘‘for special effort in 
rendering valuable service during the war by 
prompt execution of orders and intelligent codpera- 
tion.’’ 

In addition to this mark of honor by the United 
States Government, the Central Timber Export Co. 
has been the recipient of similar expression of 
appreciation from various foreign governments 
which the company served aa the war. 


Notes from Britis h Columbia 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 8.—A visitor last week 
was Norman D. Johnston, Canadian trade commis- 
sioner at Bristol, England, who has come to Can- 
ada to get in touch with manufacturers and ac- 
quaint them personally with trade requirements in 
Great Britain. While on the Coast he inferred 
in a public statement that mills here did not cut 
true enough and that Scandinavian lumber was pre- 
ferred on the British market, as it did not require 
remilling. Lumber manufacturers here deny this 
emphatically and declare that everything is done to 
meet the desire of the British customer. They ex- 
press their willingness to cut in any size desired 
from 1%x\% to 24x24 inches, and that no size has 
ever been asked for that they were not ready to 
furnish. It is pointed out that there was no com- 
plaint from the British Government about the 
dimensions of the order for 70,000,000 feet placed 
some time ago with mills here. 

The first foreign shipment of pulp has been 
made from the mill of the Whalen Pulp & Paper 
Co. at Port Alice, on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island. It went to Japan. 

Neil Neilsen, special trade commissioner of the 
Government of New South Wales on the Pacific 
coast, with headquarters at San Francisco, is again 
in Vancouver to place orders for as much lumber 
as he can get tonnage for. 

H. R. MacMillan, who is now in the export lum- 
ber business, has gone on a business trip to Aus- 
tralia. He is not unfamiliar with conditions there, 
having visited that country a few years ago as 
special trade commissioner for the Federal e- 
partment of trade and commerce to inquire par- 
ticularly into the possibilities of the lumber trace. 

Further business from Great Britain has come 
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to British Columbia mills, consisting of an order 
for 5,000,000 feet of ties, which has been appor- 
tioned among the mills. 





Export Activities at Florida Ports 


PENSACOLA, F'LA., May 10.—Arrivals at Pensa- 
‘ola the last week consisted of the following: 

American schooner Margaret Wemyss, to load 
lumber for West Indies; American steamer Lake 
Ellsworth, to load part cargo timber and lumber, 
vut now under repairs; American steamship Coral- 
lis, loading cargo timber and lumber for South 
\merica. 

Clearances were: 

Spanish schooner Cristobal Mirovet, for Bar- 
celona, 180,010 feet pitch pine lumber; British 
schooner W. 8S. N. Bentley, for Havana, 374,518 
feet pitch pine lumber. 

The Italian ship Olona and the Finnish barque 
Pros are filling out with large cargoes, the former 
to the continent and the latter for South Africa. 
The Olona’s cargo will consist mostly of sawn 
pitch pine timber. 

Sales of timber in Pensacola are being made at 
$60 to $61, the new stock bringing the better price. 
Shippers look for a better season, and predict a 
stable rate of exchange which, more than any- 
thing else, will help exporting of sawn timber and 
lumber. It is also announced that the interior 
prices are a bit off, which is also an aid to the 
exports, 


St. ANDREWS, FLA., May 10.—Recent clearances 
from St. Andrews, Fla., were as follows: 

April 19.—American barge Jackson for Havana, 
260.694 feet pitch pine lumber. 

April 19.—American barge Consul for Havana, 
445,349 feet pitch pine lumber. 

April 19.—American schooner W. D. Hassack for 
S: a and Monte Christi, D. R., 296,000 feet 
lum er 

April 22.—Barge Douglass for Havana, 330,000 
feet lumber. 

April 27.—Barge Ethel Clarke for Havana, 361,- 
028 feet pitch pine lumber. 

April 28.—Barge Madisen for Havana, 260,364 
feet pitch pine lumber. 

May 1.—American schooner Lavinia M. Snow 
for LaRomana, 225,820 feet pitch pine lumber. 





What Happened? 
Turn To 
Pages 56 and 57 











March Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 10.—The report of ex- 
ports of lumber and logs from this port during 
March shows a further reduction in the movement, 
with the total declared value of the shipments only 
$224,109, as against $338,727 for February, 1919, 
and $404, 049 for February, 1920. Oak during the 
last month still held first place with 537,000 feet, 
valued at $64,822, and poplar next with 286,000 
feet, of a value of $41,312. One of the features 
of the trade is that the smaller quantity of poplar 
shipped was worth more than the larger quantity 
of “other hardwood boards’ on the list. Another 
feature is that the report includes the item of sash 
and doors, which has not figured in any previous 
Statement for some time. There was a big in- 
crease in the movement of “other manufactures 
of wood,” but on the whole the disposition among 
the shippers was to go slow, a disposition doubt- 
less influenced by the attitude of the foreign buyers, 
Who maintain that prices are higher than they can 
afford to pay. The comparative statement follows: 
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Total values. . $224,109 $338,727 


The West Coast Export Situation 


SAN Francisco, CALiF., May 8.—The export situ- 
ation is fair, with numerous inquiries from Aus- 
tralia. Conditions in Japan have improved some- 
what and shipments of redwood and cedar blocks 
continue. The recent placing of large orders for 
ties for the United Kingdom has helped the Doug- 
las fir mills. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. sold about 2,000,000 feet of lumber during 
the week and other concerns report a moderate 
business. Japanese squares dropped $3 in price 
during the week. 

The supply of ocean tonnage continues to in- 
crease, with indications of a slight weakening in 
freight rates, particularly to China and Japan. 
It looks, however, as if export lumber prices would 
be maintained for the rest of this year. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, has re- 
ceived very good foreign inquiries for redwood 
ties and has placed considerable business. Parcel 
shipments of redwood lumber continue to be made, 
with an occasional full cargo. The company re- 
ports good inquiries for dry clear redwood, altho 
just how much the foreign buyers will take of this 
stock at the present prices remains to be seen. 
With the domestic demand very strong, export 
prices are not coming down. A large inquiry 
for redwood ties has been received from Egypt. 

The offshore freight market is easier, with rates 
tending downward. The supply of lumber ton- 
nage is steadily increasing. Offshore freight rates 
from Pacific coast ports are about as follows: 
To Sydney, $37.50; to Melbourne, $40 to $42.50; 
to direct port in Chile, $37; to China and Japan, 
$35 to $37.50; to South Africa, $57.50; to the 
United Kingdom, $60. Coasting lumber freights 
are firm. There is no surplus of steam schooners 
available to handle shipments from the northern 
mills to California ports. Coastwise freight quo- 
tations are $9 from Puget Sound or Columbia River 
to San Francisco and $10.50 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 





THe McDonough Manufacturing Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., has taken a contract to equip a new 
sawmill, stave and heading mill, for the American 
Sugar Refining Co. at Central Jaronu-Jaronu, 


Cuba. 
TIMBERLAND SALES 


SPOKANE, WasH., May 8.—Lindsley Bros., of 
Spokane, who for years have been in the ‘pole 
supply business in the Kootenay district, of British 
Columbia, centering at Nakusup on Atrow Lake, 
have bought 7,000 acres of timber in the Salmon 
Valley district, south of Nelson, B. C., and will 
have a cedar pole camp there. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., May 11.—B. T. Johnson, H. 
W. Hale and K. R. Shumate, all of Narrows, Va., 
have closed two large lumber deals in Bland and 
Tazewell counties, Virginia. One deal was for 
6,500 acres of timber land in Tazewell County, 
the consideration being about $180,000; the other 
for the Miller-Weddle tract in Bland and Tazewell 
counties, consisting of 5,200 acres of timber, the 
consideration being $104,000. The first tract was 
sold to the Job Shipping Corporation, of New 
York, and the second to the English Lumber Co., 
of Charleston, W. Va. It is understood that both 
— will start the operation of mills imme- 
diately. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., May 11.—H. W. and E. S&S. 
Crockett, of Tazewell County, Va., purchased 300 
acres of fine forest timber in Raleigh County, West 
Virginia. The consideration was $20,000. 








BERKELEY SprRINGS, W. VA., May 11.—Henry 
Freedman has purchased from N. ‘A. and Bush 
Unger the timber on the Unger land near Bloomery 
in Hampshire County for $14,000. It is estimated 
that there are between two and three million feet 
of timber on the land. Three mills are to be put 
to work immediately and the lumber will be hauled 
to Berkeley Springs and Gainesboro, Va. 


TAMPA, Fia., May 11.—The Florence McNeill 
timber tract, a * virgin tract of 60,000 acres, lying 
in Hillsborough and Manatee counties, has _ been 
sold to William Mizell, Jackson Mizell, Frank 
Mizell, Everett Mizell and Arthur T. Williams. 
The consideration is said to have been $864,000. 
The deal was negotiated by A. T. Williams, of 
a. who says that the tract is estimated 
to cut 200,000,000 feet of yellow pine. It was 
bought for investment and will probably soon be 
put on the market again. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., May 12.—The Red Oak Lum- 
ber Co., of Winchester, Ky., has purchased timber 
boundaries in Knott County. The Jefferson Lum- 
ber Co. is purchasing the fall timber lying along 
Maces Creek near Viper, Ky. — Ww. Craw- 
ford has purchased timberland along Big Creek 
and the Hon Lumber Co., of Winchester, has pur- 
chased lands along Buckeye Creek above Hazard. 
Mills will be installed on all of these tracts and 
development begun at once. 


Monros, LA., May 11.—It is reported that the 

Gry ling Lumber Co. has sold to Joseph M. Jones, 

onroe lumberman, all merchantable timber and 

pF improvements on 1,000 acres of its land 
holdings, the stated consideration being $33,950. 











| MICHIGAN 


You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experi- 
ence in supplying the needs of par- 
ticular factory men and retail dealers. 








We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Manufacturers 
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& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Huehineed and Hemlock 

LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 














The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 


BIRCH 
I" to 4" No. 2 C&B 


Prompt Shipments. 


The Coulter Lumber Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan = 

















CEDAR POSTS 


Write or wire your requirements 
8 ft. Posts 
10 ft. Posts 


BREWSTER LOUD 
1307 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Manufacturers of 


706 Lumber Exchange 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR — HEMLOCK — SPRUCE —CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








When Considering 


Give 


A Thought 


Specialties: 
FINISH 
SIDING 
THICK CLEAR 
FLITCHES 


LUMBER 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


TANK STOCK 
SILO STOCK 
FINISHED TANKS 
MILL WORK 





Eastern Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 











Pacific Coast 
Lumber 





Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 


Pine 


California White & Sugar Pine 
Factory Plank 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 


AND WHOLESALERS 
General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 














CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 





ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. 
IDAHO 
WHI 
PINE 
All Grades 











609-614 Lumber Exchange, 


WALLACE-BALLORD 
LUMBER CO. 


WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 


us your inquiries. 
WESTERN 
PINE 
We make a special- 





ty of Shop. 








May 11.—Inquiries received and sales actually 
made by retail yards in Milwaukee indicate that 
a turn is setting in from the sharp decline in dwell- 
ing construction which was noticed about a month 
ago. The new interest is greatly encouraging to 
retail dealers. They are a great deal more con- 
cerned about obtaining new stocks than about 
moving stocks on hand. The pressure of the de- 
mand for more housing accommodations is ex- 
tremely heavy and this undoubtedly is responsible 
for the new interest in such construction. Last 
week was the first weekly period to fall below the 
corresponding week of last year in value of per- 
mits. 

So far there has not been noticeable any ap- 
preciable effect of the timberworkers’ strike. Re- 
tailers say deliveries are going forward in about 
the same quantity as for several weeks prior to the 
walkout, while in some instances better deliveries 
are reported, as the result of improvement in 
freight traffic conditions. 

Frederick J. Schroeder, head of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee and Ashland, 
Wis., was reélected treasurer of the Rotary Club 
of Milwaukee at the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors on May 4. Mr. Schroeder has served as 
treasurer since the Milwaukee club was founded 
and is a charter member. 

Ira Wilcox has been promoted to assistant man- 
ager of the Central Lumber Co.’s yard at River 
Falls, Wis. M. R. Weberg continues as manager 
but is required to make the circuit of line yards 
frequently, being also in charge of the company’s 
plan service department. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 12.—On account of the pressure of offerings, 
hardwood to unembargoed points has shown signs 
of weakening during the last week. However, there 
is a general disposition on the part of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to wait until the embargo 
situation is entirely cleared up. It is not believed 
that the low levels reached in available mar- 
kets will represent values when trading is resumed. 
The most noticeable declines have been in box 
grades of gum, which have been generally accepted 
as permanent. They are quoted off around $3. 
Square edge oak is also weak. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 11.—A strike at twenty-two of the large 
woodworking plants, including the furniture, chair 
and table factories, has lessened the demand for 
lumber in the local market, as the plants are not 
buying at present. Prices hold firm and produc- 
tion is still reported below demand, and as long as 
this condition remains manufacturers, as well as 
the retail dealers, say that prices are going to 
tend upward. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 10.—One of the most encouraging things 
to the lumber trade has been the adjustment of 
the wage question in the building industry. Con- 
struction work has been practically dormant in 
Cincinnati and vicinity for two months because of 
the walkout of carpenters, who demanded an im- 
mediate advance of wages from 75 cents an hour 
to $1 an hour, and a further advance to $1.25 
an hour, the latter to be effective May 1. The 
master builders offered 90 cents an hour and a 
contract for a year from May 1 this year. About 
May 1 negotiations were taken up again after 
having failed on two or more previous occasions, 
and agreement was reached on $1 an hour and 
immediate resumption of work, the demand for the 
25 cents additional to stand for later adjudication. 
As a protection against the possibility of the unions 
ordering the men out again pending some further 
wage discussion, the master builders of Cincin- 
nati have agreed to enforce in all contracts for new 
business a “cost plus 10 percent” clause. They 
have lost so much thru the late tie-up that they 
do not propose to be caught again in the same 
way. 

The demand for lumber for building is felt to 
some extent to have improved since construction 
has been resumed, but distribution on that ac- 
count may be slow for a while until contracts for 
new work which have been held up while the car- 
penters were out shall have been readjusted to the 
cost plus 10 percent basis. At present most of the 
lumber moving is going to the furniture and ve- 
hicle factories and to the box mills, but this move- 
ment is restricted by the transportation situation, 
where improvement is slow. 

Under prevailing producing conditions the manu- 


facturers of this section predict that prices wil) 
continue strong thruout the summer and that the 
market is likely to be higher if there is a fulfill- 
ment of the promise of a complete resumption of 
building construction and there is an adjustment 
of wage disputes on a basis that will allow the 
manufacturing industries to operate in full. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 10.—Lumbermen from several adjoining 
States poured in to Louisville for the Kentucky 
Derby on May 8, the pine salesmen and millmen 
being in especially large numbers, one jobber re- 
porting about twenty lumbermen calling at his 
office on Saturday morning. The hardwood men 
were present in usual numbers, they forming the 
usual clique at the Club House. 


The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association's 
Louisville division has grown so rapidly that it 
has become necessary to add another man in the 
person of W. A. Gates, formerly with the division 
traffic office of the Big Four Railroad. Mr. Gates 
was with that road for six years, except for a 
short period while in the army, and is a very 
able addition to the force. 

Barry Norman, of the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., 
reports that the company’s mills are operating 
at only 50 percent of capacity due to rains and 
log shortage, while dry stocks on yards represent 
only 15 percent of the normal holdings. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Co. is again operat- 
ing full at Louisville and has some good rafts of 
logs coming down the Kentucky River to the High- 
bridge (Ky.), mill, which will resume operations as 
soon as it receives a log supply. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club is holding regu- 
lar weekly meetings at the Pendennis Club, Louis- 
ville, such meetings being given over to general 
discussions of conditions in the trade. It is 
planned to start meeting in the open air at the 
roadhouses as soon as the weather becomes settled. 

The Alfred Struck Co. has been added to mem- 
bership in the Louisville division of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, this company’s ship- 
ments and receipts having reached such proportions 
that depending on a private traffic bureau or the 
Board of Trade bureau was no longer to be con- 


sidered. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 11.—The crest of the second rise in the 
Mississippi passed here at the end of the previous 
week, with a maximum stage of 38.7 feet. The 
water has begun to fall and it is officially fore- 
easted that it will continue to fall indefinitely 
though rather slowly for the immediate future. 
The crest of the present rise is now around Helena, 
Ark., with a stage of approximately 48.5 feet. As 
the water runs down, it is expected that there will 
be steady improvement in conditions surrounding 
both logging and manufacturing operations. How- 
ever, the tributary streams will remain high for 
some weeks and in the meantime there can be 
little improvement in conditions in the woods. 
Thus manufacturers of hardwood lumber are cer- 
tain that it will be impossible to resume manufac- 
turing on a normal scale until well into June, even 
if there are no further heavy rains in the valley 
territory. 

While conditions are improving in the immediate 
Memphis territory they are still highly unfavorable 
and production is being restricted to a material 
degree for the reason that the movement of logs 
from the lowlands in Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee, the major sources of supply, is very 
small. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. states that not 
more than 1,000,000 feet of logs await loading on 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad north of 
Vicksburg, Miss., compared with approximately 
8,000,000 feet at this time last year and some- 
thing like 25,000,000 feet two years ago. These 
figures give some idea of the tremendous extent to 
which logging operations have been interfered with 
because of the rains that have been so general 
recently. 

Demand for hardwood lumber is reported com- 
paratively quiet. Domestic interests who are in 
the market are paying full prices and foreign in- 
terests who want stock are likewise not holding 
back on the question of price. But, while demand 
is considerably short of normal for this time of 
year, production shows an even greater propor- 
tionate increase than demand, while stocks are 
relatively so small that demand is still in excess 
of the quantity of lumber available for the filling 
of orders. There has been quite a lull in business 
with the United Kingdom and other foreign coun- 
tries but this is attributed to scarcity of the kind 
of lumber wanted rather than to lack of demand. 
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Sales of 6/4 quarter sawn white oak, in firsts and 
seconds, have been made at prices ranging from 
$325 to $380 a thousand, which gives some idea of 
the basis prevailing on this class of stock. The 
same material, in 4/4, is commanding approxi- 
mately $300 a thousand. 


The Frank A. Conkling Lumber Co., capitalized 
at $50,000, has been organized here by the election 
of the following officers: W. W. Cary, Hollandale, 
Miss., president ; Frank A. Conkling, Memphis, vice 
president and general manager; HE. Austin Neely, 
Memphis, secretary, and A. A. Volkert, Memphis, 
treasurer. The company has offices in the Ran- 
dolph Building and is engaged in the wholesale 
handling of hardwood lumber. It will also take 
care of the entire output of the two mills owned 
by Mr. Cates at Percy and Issaquena, Miss., which 
have about 50,000,000 feet of hardwood timber 
awaiting conversion into lumber. Mr. Cary has 
had considerable experience in the manufacture of 
hardwood lumber and is well known to Memphis 
lumbermen. Mr. Conkling has been manager of 
the offices of the M. B, Farrin Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, at Memphis during the last few months. 
Before that time he was connected with the Korn- 
Conkling Lumber Co., also of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Neely served in the sales department of Nickey 
Bros., (Inc.), prior to his entrance into the United 
States Army. On his return from service, he be- 
came connected with the BE. Sondheimer Co. and 
remained with the latter until the organization of 
the present company. 

The embargo situation is gradually improving 
and the movement of hardwood lumber and forest 
products to destinations in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation, Eastern Trunk Line territory and Western 
Trunk Line territory, is larger now than it has 
been at any other time for the last several weeks, 
according to officials of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. There is still considerable 
interference with the movement of hardwood lum- 
ber and forest products, however, on account of 
congested terminals and resultant embargoes, it is 
noted, and the view is expressed that it will be 
some time before there will be a normal movement 
of these commodities thru to destination. The car 
situation at Memphis is rather acute, so far as the 
Jumbermen are concerned. 


i BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 12.—Building permits in this city reached 
the unusually large number of 135 last week, but 
only 138 of them were for frame dwellings. The 
costs were $349,200, or about up to the average. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange at its regular 
May meeting last Saturday discussed many mat- 
ters, but did not take much direct action on them. 
The committee on transit privilege made a report, 


from which it appears that the negotiations with 
the roads have showed progress, but have not been 
carried to a satisfactory result. The effort is to 
abtain a better understanding in regard to unload- 
ing and reloading on thru rate. The complaint 
about unbalanced switching charges also came up. 
It is claimed that Black Rock, which is a part of 
Buffalo, does not get as low rate from Buffalo 
proper as the Tonawandas do. The exchange voted 
to hold one outing during the season, probably in 
June. W. P. Betts, as chairman of the committee, 
will arrange for the event. Talks at the Saturday 
meeting were given by Horace F. Taylor and James 
Harrigan. The Hayward-McCready Co. was 
elected to membership. 


G. Elias & Bro. (Inc.), one of the leading lumber 
concerns of Buffalo, plans to erect in thé"near 
future a band sawmill for the purpose of manu- 
facturing both softwood and hardwood lumber. 
There is no sawmill at present in Buffalo and it is 
the intention of this company to ship the logs in 
and manufacture softwood lumber for building 
purposes and hardwood lumber for the company’s 
yard and factories, the surplus lumber that is 
not used for its own trade to be sold in the gen- 
eral market. A. J. Elias, president of the com- 
pany, says that it is quite possible that in con- 
nection with this new sawmill plant they will put 
in a veneer mill, selecting the best logs for manu- 
facturing into high class veneer. Plans for the 
new mill have not yet been definitely determined 
upon, but it is the intention of the company to 
make this a thoroly modern and up-to-date lumber 
manufacturing plant in every respect. 


Cc. F,. Sullivan has moved his office to 721 Elli- 
cott Square, where he has much more room than 
formerly. 


Graves, Manbert & George are discontinuing the 
manufacture of boxes, in which they have been 
engaged for many years, and will continue in the 
wholesale lumber trade. They will make a spe- 
cialty of white pine, as they have in the past, and 
are favorably situated for the handling of direct 
order shipments from the mills. 

Cc. W. Bodge, member of the Sanford-Bodge 
Lumber Co., of this city, was operated on for ap- 
pendicitis a few days ago at Beverly, Mass., and 
is now in a hospital in that city, recovering nicely. 

W. A. Hukill, representative here of the Harry 
S. Lafond Co., was in New York last week on busi- 
ness. He says that his company was low bidder 
on a contract for about 2,300,000 feet of southern 
pine which was wanted there for dock purposes. 

Hugh McLean and Burton H. Hurd were mem- 
bers of a party of Buffalonians who left here last 
week to enjoy the spring fishing at Pytonga Lakes, 
Ontario. 











DOORS AND MILLWORK 











There appears to be a slight slowing down in 
new inquiry for sash, doors and millwork, probably 
due in some measure to reduction in volume of 
house building in many parts of the country. The 
lessened activity in home building in some sections 
where it seemed to have gotten a fair start is 
attributed in a large measure to tight money con- 
ditions, bankers having advanced their rates, and 
are also scanning all loans much more closely than 
a few weeks ago. The effect, however, has not 
been felt to any considerable extent as far as 
actual operation of the mills is concerned, as most 
of them have orders enough on hand to keep them 
going for several weeks even if no new business at 
allcamein. There is, in addition to a large volume 
of industrial building, requiring very considerable 
quantities of sash, doors and interior millwork, a 
good deal of repair work and small building. 


Pacific coast manufacturers report but little 
change in the situation. A Tacoma (Wash.) man- 
ufacturer stated this week that he thought there 
was a slight softening, as his company had re- 
ceived some cancelations of orders taken at recent 
top prices, tho not of sufficient volume to indicate 
an actual break being imminent. 


Labor conditions are rather unsettled at some 
points. The timberworkers’ strike in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota has not resulted in cur- 
tailing millwork production to any considerable 
extent, altho individual plants here and there have 
lost a few men. It is not thought that this strike 
will last long. In Chicago between two and three 
thousand carpenters employed in the planing mills 
2nd wood working plants, who have been on strike, 
have gone back to work, employers having agreed 
‘o an advance of 10 cents an hour, making the 
new scale $1.10. 

. Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufac- 
‘urers report light city trade because of abandon- 
ment of a number of building projects. Farmers 
in that territory are busy with their spring work, 


consequently there is not much doing in the coun- 
try retail yards. The twin city plants have enough 
business booked to run them for several weeks. 

Opinion among Baltimore (Md.) sash and door 
men varies, some thinking that an easier feeling 
prevails, while others see nothing but activity 
ahead. A builder who has several large projects 
under consideration said that estimates for sash 
and doors received by him lately showed an ad- 
vance over previous figures, which has prompted 
him to defer operations. 


With the settlement of the wage dispute between 
contractors and carpenters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
work has been resumed on unfinished buildings, 
which has broadened the demand for sash and 
doors. Not much new business has developed, how- 
ever, as it is uncertain how the increased cost re- 
sulting from the higher wages granted will affect 
future building, nor how the decision of the master 
builders to operate under the “cost plus 10 per- 
cent” plan as a protection against further wage 
demands will be received by those who pay the 
bills. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories report little 
activity in house construction, but a good deal of 
small building and repair work going on. Many 
industrial concerns are in the market for millwork. 
Some projected building will not be carried out 
this spring on account of high labor cost and diffi- 
culty of securing steel and other materials. 

The sash and millwork plants at San Francisco, 
Calif., are doing good business, local building con- 
tinuing quite active. Door factories in the Bay 
region are running at full capacity and have plenty 
of orders. The pine box shook output is expected 
to increase to keep pace with the needs of the 
market. 





New York State operates nine State nurs- 
eries, producing for reforestation work nine 
million trees annually. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





E can’t side-step respon- 
sibility for either quality, 
grades or deliveries because we 
log our own timber, own and 
operate a large sawmill and 
planing milland solicit business 
solely on the basis of good lum- 
ber and reliable service. 


Look to us in the future as 
your source of supply. We 
specialize in lumber for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Our monthly capacity of 5,250,000 feet merits your 
careful consideration. Write us today about your 
requirements. 








Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


(CALIFORNIA | 








White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 











are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Sawmill at 


General Office: 
Loyalton, Cal RENO, NEVADA 
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LONG FIR JOISTS — 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Falls, 
Wash. 
WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 








micAROS: ~—s«xH. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *rics 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lamberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 





An interesting exposition 
of facts and figures, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


The Cost of Growing Tim 


By BR. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








We now have a 
combined capacity 


Ht nso 300,000 Ft. Daily 


Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 


Our new mill at 
Thornburg, on South- 
ern Pacific, is running 
full time. 


0. R. Menefee Company 


Portland, Ore. 
: W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 








Timbers 


Two Sawmills to fill your 
requirements 


“Service Furst’’ 


Write or wire for 
quotations. * 


H.P. Dutton Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen’s_ Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








— Coast 
LUMBER 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicane Office, - - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - + - 2 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - - 413 Engineers Bldg. 











Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 


| Lumbermen's Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 





. 











PORTLAND, OREGON 


Lumbermens Building Si, tau mis 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
NAS 
s- 










FROM COAST TO ae 
SHIPMENTS VIA AL 
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CENTRALIA, WASH. 


May 8.—With lumber production at normal and 
all of the rail embargoes raised, the mills in this 
district have been busy cleaning up on old: orders. 
There was very little business booked during the 
last week and that was taken at a slight reduction 
over last week, the market being a little off on all 
grades. The railroads are the largest buyers and 
reports would indicate that they are taking advan- 
tage of the low price and buying as fast as they 
are able to. The timberworkers’ strike in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan will have a 
tendency to make the Great Lakes district look ta 
the Pacific coast for spring requirements, and this 
addded demand, together with the increase on 
freight rates, should hold the price of lumber from 
going any lower. The lumbermen predict that 
with the present price of logs and the conditions 
mentioned above that there will be an increase. 
Rail ‘“‘C’’ list is now being generally used by the 
trade. Shingles, however, are being quoted on both 
the square and the thousand bases, the price of the 
square being from 25 cents to 50 cents less. Lath 
continues weak, some selling as low as $7.50. 

The Crescent Shingle Co., of Kelso, a codpera- 
tive firm, took first place among the eighty-twa 
shingle mills making Rite-Grade shingles last 
month. It scored 99.5 percent perfect, exceeding 
the next mill by a wide margin. This mill is 
equipped with six upright machines and has a 
daily cut of 250,000 per eight hours. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 8.—While manufacturers of shingles here 
and thruout the northwestern section of Wash- 
ington State found reason to believe that the mar- 
ket price of shingles had reached low ebb and that 
a price reaction was assured soon, all margin of 
earnings had been wiped out by the prevailing con- 
ditions and today the expectation was general that 
virtually all shingle plants in this section would 
be closed by next Saturday night. For several 
weeks the shingle men have been operating without 
a margin or at a loss, and many of the smaller 
operators have ceased production until conditions 
change. Information gathered by Connor & Bailey, 
distributers of the product of the Clough-Hartley 
mills, was that all the mills at Marysville, mutual 
concerns, are down, with most of the detached and 
isolated mills scattered thruout this country and 
further north, and that the big mills at Ballard, 
in King County, would stop cutting with the end 
of this week. News dispatches to newspapers from 
country points tributary to Everett reveal the ex- 
tent to which the small plants thruout the country 
have been affected to the point of suspension. Ap- 
parently mighty few shingles will be turned out 
anywhere in this section after this week until log 
prices recede or shingle prices advance to such a 
point that there will be an operating margin be- 
tween outgo and income. Eastern prices were 
stated here today by Connor & Bailey as $4.25 for 
stars and $5.50 for clears. With logs on a $40 
base, shingles can not be sold at this figure at a 
profit to the shingle maker. Large stocks of shin- 
gles are on hand, piled up during the transporta- 
tion troubles ‘incident to the railway strike and 
the existing embargoes, and while movement mar- 
ketward was fairly brisk last week, more than 
usual cars being available for loading, there was 
a tightening of the car situation again this week, 
affecting not only the shingle men but the lumber- 
men. Lumber producers managed to dispatch con- 
siderable shipments during the week by starting 
ears eastward and leaving the intermediate rout- 
ing open, in order that rail operatives might detour 
cars to dodge points where embargoes are yet in 
effect. While inclined to look upon the domestic 
market as decidedly uncertain, lumbermen here are 
finding much to cheer them in the big and grow- 
ing demand for timbers for the rehabilitation of the 
English railways, run down during the war, and 
British lines thruout the empire, which assures 
enlarged foreign shipments extending over the re- 
mainder of the year. At the same time the de- 
mand from the Orient js developing, and between 
the European and Asiatic markets for their out- 
puts the fir timber and lumber producers foresee 
continuous operations ahead thruout the year. 

Among the lumbermen in Everett this week from 
eastern points are A. C. Hemphill, of Chicago, and 
G. A. Halpin, of Boston. Mr. Hemphill is the sales 
representative of Connor & Bailey, distributer of 
Clough-Hartley products, in northern Illinois, 
southern Wisconsin and southwestern Michigan. 
While here he arranged to take the sales agency 
for the output of the plant of the Clark-Nickerson 
Co. in that territory. Mr. Halpin is the New Eng- 
land sales representative of the Connor & Bailey 
commodity. 





During the week an effort to restore the 10-hour 
day in one lumber mill of this district was re- 
ported, when the management of the Index-Galena 
Lumber Co., at Index, posted a notice that the 
plant would be operated on the 10-hour basis be- 
ginning last Monday. A committee representing 
the mill employees served notice of a 100 percent 
walkout Monday if the order stood and it was re- 
scinded. The plant continued operations. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 8.—tThe first shipment of lumber for Cuba 
to be loaded here for about two years was put 
abroad the steamship Lake French Town this week 
at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ docks, con- 
sisting of 600,000 feet. This is a part cargo, the 
remainder being loaded at other mills on the 
Sound. Another arrival due at these docks this 
week is the steamship West Heart, which will load 
1,000,000 feet for China. The steam schooner 
Willamette sailed from there this week with a 
eargo for California and the steamships Delwood 
and Brookdale cleared with a total of about 3,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and box shooks for Honolulu. 

The shop committee plan instituted last October 
in the Larson and Bellingham plants of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is to be organized in 
that company’s Skykomish mills, where severai 
hundred men are employed. General Superintend- 
ent C. L. Flynn and J. C. Lindsay, the company’s 
industrial engineer, will organize the plan there 
immediately. The company reports many inquiries 
concerning the operation of the system. 

That the Four L’s organization is growing 
steadily and that it has grown faster in district 
No. 8, comprising Bellingham and Everett, than 
in any other district during the last three or four 
months, is the statement of Norman F. Coleman, 
of Portland, its president, who came to Bellingham 
this week to attend a business meeting of district 
No. 8. He says the legion has 25,000 members in 
the Northwest and is giving great satisfaction to 
employers and employees alike. In a public ad- 
dress here he advised capital and labor to co- 
dbperate. 

A. W. Knight, for many years a logger in the 
Glacier-Maple Falls district, has sold to F. D. 
Fobes, head of the Silver Lake Manufacturing Co., 
his Maple Falls logging camp equipment and 30,000,- 
000 feet of timber recently acquired in the Glacier 
district. Mr. Knight will confine his operations at 
present to his Lake Whatcom camp, where Fred J. 
Wood is interested with him. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 8.—May Day passed without a genera! 
I. W. W. demonstration in the logging camps of 
the Pacific Northwest. There was no exodus of 
employees. Possibly 10 percent of the men quietly 
left work, drew their pay and disappeared for 
other fields, where no doubt they will be able to 
connect with new jobs at their own pleasure. The 
men who quit have not made any attempt to go 
back to their old places. The opinion is expressed 
by competent observers, for example, George B. 
Sypher, district manager of the Loyal Legion, that 
while the radicals have quieted down more or less 
they are awaiting a favorable opportunity for 2 
show of strength. It is entirely possible that a 
demonstration of this kind may occur early in 
July, in connection with the annual shutdown. A 
labor shortage is already impending, and it will 
be increased by the demand for harvest hands. 
There is now a call for labor on railroad work. 
Alaska is absorbing some of the available supply. 
Mr. Sypher has just completed a tour of the entire 
Puget Sound region. At the mills there is 2 
shortage of sawyers, edger men, trimmer men, lum- 
ber graders and tallymen, who draw from $6.75 
to $12 a day; but there is an ample supply of com- 
mon labor at $5.25 to $5.75 a day. In the woods 
there is a shortage of skilled laborers, such as good 
hook tenders, head riggers, rigging men, loaders 
and loading engineers, at pay ranging from $6.5 
to $11; but common labor is plentiful at $5.25 t< 
$5.75, the scale paid at the mills. As an instance 
of the difficulty in obtaining skilled or semiskilled 
labor, Mr. Sypher has a position open at $200 " 
month for a man who could take the combination 
job of tallying lumber and keeping books—and 20 
takers. The prospect is for an increasing shortas: 
of labor as the season advances; and possibly 4 
revival of radical agitation, as the leaders fev! 
themselves to be more secure. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is again 2¢ 
his desk after an absence of three weeks, during 
which he visited Chicago, Washington, Atlantic 
City, Philadelphia and New York. While east he 
placed himself in touch with the New York State 
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Retailers’ Association, which organization will run 
an excursion to the Coast, arriving here probably 
during the second week of July, and become the 
guest of the West Coast association. An effort is 
being made to induce other eastern retail associa- 
‘ions to join the excursion. Mr. Allen reports that 
there is a movement on foot to hold the next Amer- 
ican Lumber Congress and the annual convention 
ot the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in Portland, Ore. The organization has not come 
to the Coast since the San Francisco convention of 
1915. It has never met in Portland ; and the point 
is made that a meeting in that city would con- 
stitute recognition of Portland as an important 
lumber center. 

in Mr. Allen’s opinion, the shortage of cars will 
grow steadily worse. He remarks: “It was bad 
enough thruout 1919, but in my judgment the situ- 
ation this season will become so desperate that 
the severe shortage of last year will begin to look 
like a plentiful supply. The outlook is so serious 
that representatives of all the transcontinental 
lines will meet with the trustees of the West Coast 
association in Portland May 20 to consider this 
matter and other pressing transportation problems, 
As to lumber, I found during my absence a tre- 
mendous inquiry for Coast forest products. The 
prospective demand, particularly thruout the West 
and the middle West, is so great as “almost to chal- 
lenge comprehension. What will happen to the 
industry depends on the working out of the finan- 
cial situation and the promotion of harmony in the 
building trades.” 

Mr. Allen found the board walk at Atlantic City 
to be an object of especial interest to the Coast 
lumberman, because a considerable part of that 
famous promenade is now built of Douglas fir. 
The stock is 2x3 very good select common, and its 
use in Atlantic City is an example of one of the 
first pieces of market extension work accomplished 
thru the New York office of the association. 

Precautions against forest fires are being taken 
during the opening week of May. At the head- 
quarters of the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 
tion, George C. Joy, chief fire warden, and O. 
Bystrom, secretary, have noted with watchful eye 
that weather conditions are similar to those of the 
disastrous year 1912. 

Recently State Forester Fred E. Pape addressed 
a letter to loggers, urging each of them engaged 
in heavy operations to employ a camp fire warden, 
whose sole duty would be to supervise preventive 
measures in logging camps. Mr. Joy has followed 
up the Pape letter with a communication along 
similar lines, stating his belief that the camp 
warden is a necessity and that the system would 
be a paying proposition for the operator. 

R. W. Vinnedge, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has returned from an 
extended trip to the East, during which he visited 
the New York office and became acquainted with 
market extension work. He also attended the At- 
lantic City convention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States as the representative of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. With the 
return of President Vinnedge it is probable that 
steps will at once be taken to complete the organi- 
zation of the grading rules committee of the asso- 
ciation. The membership has already been asked 
to submit suggestions covering proposed changes, 
and thru that source a large amount of informa- 
tion has become available. The matter will prob- 
ably be one of the important questions to be taken 
up at the Portland meeting of the trustees. 

T. M. Klement, of Ramer, Minn., and Charles 
P. Kennedy, of Duluth, are in Seattle for the pur- 
Pose of beginning operations at their recently ac- 
quired properties on the Darrington branch. They 
how own the sawmill and shingle mill formerly 
operated by the McCaughey Mill Co., of which 
W. H. McCaughey was president and manager. 
Klement & Kennedy will operate as a partnership. 
They have acquired, thru purchase last fall, a 
tract of approximately 100,000,000 feet of fir and 
cedar adjacent to the mill and expect to begin 
cutting about May 24. The sawmill has a daily 
capacity of 60,000 feet and the shingle mill, which 
operates two uprights of 70,000 to 80,000 feet. 
The mill has not been operated for nearly two 
years. The property is located on the Northern 
Pacific about twenty miles east of Arlington. 

Norman H. Hurd, of Dubuque, Iowa, widely 
_—_ 7n from his extended connection with the sash 

1 door industry, is in Seattle this week to confer 
with A. J. Somerville, vice president of the Sol Duc 
Lumber Co. Mr. Hurd has been named as eastern 

Tepresentative of the Sol Duc company, with head- 
quarters at Dubuque and Chicago. 

A. V. Gray, of the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., 
aa ‘8 gone east for an absence of about a month. 
41° may extend his visit into Texas before return- 
ing to Seattle. 

S. P. Wood, of S. P. Wood & Co., Minneapolis, 

John C. Rabus, of the Edward Hines Lumber 
. Chicago, are among the visitors to Seattle 
is week, 

The Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. will open offices 


Ce 


in the White-Henry-Stuart Building in the near 
future. The Standard Lumber Co. is now located 
at 348 Henry Building. O. R. Rockway and C. A. 
Webster, of the Pontiac Shingle Co., have taken 
temporary quarters at 509 White Building. 

Ralph Marteney, secretary and treasurer of the 
Arkansas Valley Lumber Co., at Wichita, Kan., was 
among the guests at the luncheon of the Seattle 
wholesalers this week and made a brief but illumi- 
nating talk on lumber conditions thruout his terri- 
tory. He emphasized the point that fir is in 
greater demand than ever before but that the con- 
sumers have been educated to the use of pine. In 
Wichita, business is slack temporarily on account 
of a strike of the building trades, which has 
had the effect of suspending activity on a number 
of operations. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


May 8.—The plant of the new Coos Veneer & 
Box Co. in Marshfield, which will be completed 
this month, will be the largest building on Coos 
Bay. It will have floor space of 36,000 square feet, 
all under roof. The main building is 340 feet long 
and 65 feet wide. In addition there is a drier 
210x48 feet in size and an office building and 
shipping room 48x52 feet. Benjamin Ostlind, one 
of the stock holders, who is in charge of the con- 
struction, hopes to have the plant ready for opera- 
tion May 22, which will be just sixty days after 
the construction work was started. 

The Oregon Export Co., operating a mill near 
Marshfield, is opening a new camp at Gaylord, near 
Powers. Buildings are now being erected along the 
railroad and it is expected to log back about three 
miles from the railroad. The timber is both fir 
and Port Orford white cedar. The mill has been 
cutting cedar exclusively but with the new camp 
opened will put on an extra shift to cut the fir 
logs also. 

Milton Markham, quite famed on the Pacific coast 
as a high climber and who was employed at a 
number of the camps to cut the tops off the spar 
trees for high lines, met death at the camp of the 
Buehner Lumber Co., when he fell from a high 
line he was repairing. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 8.—The log shortage here is becoming more 
acute because of the lack of flat cars on the Tilla- 
mook line of the Southern Pacific, by which route 
camps in the Coast Range have their outlet to 
Portland. So serious was the shortage this week 
that three sides of C. H. Wheeler’s camps and 
one of Frances Weist’s camps were closed down. 

For two days this week the heads of five rail- 
road systems were gathered here to discuss plans 
whereby operation expenses might be reduced in 
instances where duplicate service is rendered. 

Arthur J. Krauss, vice president of the Krauss 
Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, is a Portland 
visitor. 

The Timber Workers’ Union has not succeeded 
in getting a foothold at the Silverton plant of the 
Silver Falls Timber Co. A number of the em- 
ployees belonging to the union recently struck, but 
operations were continued as usual and the plant 
is running with about 80 percent of its employees 
belonging to the Loyal Legion. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 8.—The local lumber market is a little 
stronger, the first week in May, with some increase 
in sales. The yards are buying yard stock to fill 
in stocks as they become depleted, and some special 
bills. But the general buying movement is still 
holding off. Buyers seem to fear a decline in prices 
and avoid accumulating large stocks at the present 
figures. However, there is great building activity 
and they can not stay out of the market much 
longer. The car situation has improved and ship- 
ments are being made from this city and Oakland 
to the interior. 

The Douglas fir mills in the north are holding 
firm, with a great many eastern inquiries coming 
in. More cars are reaching California. Cars are 
tightening up again in Oregon and Washington, 
and there are indicatious that there may be an- 
other car shortage this summer. Some of the rail 
mills have closed down en account of lack of trans- 
portation and this policy will be followed if prices 
decline. With high labor costs and prospects for 
higher log prices, the mills which have to buy logs 
will be unable to sell lumber at lower prices. Do- 
mestic cargo prices on common are about $37.50 to 
$39 base delivered San Francisco. Rail prices are 
fairly well maintained. Transit car business is 
practically cleaned up. 

The redwood lumber market is firm, with the 
mills sold ahead and shipping as fast as cars can 
be obtained. Production is increasing very slightly 
with dry weather, but stocks are low and only a 
little common is accumulating. The interior yards 
are buying more lumber with the building season 
opening up. Tank stock, siding and specials are 
in good demand and eastern inquiries are increas- 
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Every Lumberman 


Should 
Use 


WATERPROOF 
Tarpaulins 


when delivering interior trim, doors and 
millwork. Our water—and mildew—proof 
tarpaulins and wagon covers insure bright, 
clean and dry lumber at the job. We also 
manufacture Tents of all kinds, Coal Bags, 
Feed Bags, Tarpaulins. 


Write for catalog and price list. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St. CHICAGO 
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Among Farmers 


and at the same time make a small 
investment net you good profits. You 
can do this with a 


Monarch %3' Feed Mill 


in your yard for with it you can grind, oats, 

corn, rye, buckwheat, etc. One > seesos torn 

tion of the Monarch often sells a mill out- 

right to a farmer. cting as our 

agent you make money on 
. each sale. 
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White P IN@ of the West 

Oregon and Western White Pine 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Idaho White Pine and Coast Fir 


SPECIAL ATTENTION: 


Factory Stocks, Pine, Fir and Spruce. 
Large Stocks No. 2 and No. 3 Com. 
Western White Pine Boards. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 ‘cries 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully... 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ing. The supply of cars has been fair and good 
eastern shipments have been made, taking into con- 
sideration the embargoes affecting certain terri- 
tory. 

There is every indication that the white and 
sugar pine mills in the California and southern 
Oregon district will have a strong market for every- 
thing that can be produced this year. Prices are 
tending upward rather than downward on most 
grades, and there is no necessity for sacrificing 
lumber. Some of the big mills are turning down 
large orders for shop at going prices. They would 
rather follow the market than sell ahead, as the 
demand will exceed production. 

The Standard Lumber Co.’s office has been re- 
moved from the Crocker Building, this city, to 
Sonora, Calif., following the sale of the controlling 
interest to the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. in- 
terests, of Kansas City, Mo. W. A. Pickering, who 
came here to close the deal, is now at Sonora await- 
ing the starting up of the new mill which has been 
completed at Standard. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Fort 
Bragg is running full, with a cut of 300,000 feet a 
day, and making good shipments to the eastern and 
California markets. A good eastern demand is 
reported for siding, tank stock and specials. While 
redwood shingles are rather quiet in the domestic 
market, there is an export demand and nine car- 
loads have just been shipped to Australia. 

The Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co., this city, is 
making a good start on white and sugar pine ship- 
ments, having secured dry lumber cut in February 
and March. Arrangements have been made for cut- 
ting under contract this year 10,000,000 feet of the 
160,000,000 feet of Government timber purchased 
by this company on the Klamath Indian reserva- 
tion. Mr. Macomber reports many eastern in- 
quiries and prices holding very firm. 

S. M. Bump, who recently became superintendent 
of the Lassen operation of the Fruit Growers’ Sup- 
ply Co. under General Manager F. B. Hutchens, 
also retains the management of the operation at 
Hilt. He is paying a visit to the company’s San 
Francisco office and reports the plant at Hilt now 
cutting with one 10-hour shift 146,000 feet of 
lumber and about 120,000 feet of pine shook. A 
total cut of 40,000,000 feet is expected for the 
season. Excellent progress is reported on con- 
struction of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.’s plant 
at Susanville, Lassen County. The mill will cut 
600,000 feet of lumber daily, with two 10-hour 
shifts, or 120,000,000 feet a year. A planing mill 
and one of the two box factories will be built this 
year. Four apartment buildings will be erected, 
each having eight 3- and 4-room apartments, up to 
date in every way for the use of employees. The 
most complete employees’ kitchen and dining room 
on the Pacific coast has been completed, with ac- 
commodations for two hundred and fifty men. Log- 
ging has been started and it is hoped to get out 
nearly forty million feet this season, half of which 
will be put in the pond and the remainder decked 
in the woods. Twelve miles of logging railroad 
will be built, connecting with the Southern Pacific 
branch line. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co.’s mill, which started 
up in April, has been cutting at the rate of 250,000 
feet a day and will soon reach 350,000 feet. Stocks 
were almost exhausted at the opening of the sea- 
son, but some new lumber is now being piled for 
drying. Lumber will be sold when it is ready for 
market, but the company is not selling much ahead. 


J. D. Rickard, manager of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co.’s Shasta mill at Round Mountain, is pay- 
ing a visit to the San Francisco office. The plant 
started up on May 3 and is cutting lumber for use 
in repairing the 29-mile flume, which connects the 
mill with Bella Vista, the shipping point. It is 
expected that the mill will cut 100,000 feet of 
white and sugar pine per shift of ten hours. 


According to advices from Modesto, the L. O. 
Deacon Lumber Co.. of Fresno, has purchased the 
Tuolumne Lumber Co.’s interests in that part of 
the State. The property includes lumber yards in 
Modesto, Empire, Denair, Highson, Riverbank, 
Oakdale, Escalon and Ripon. The company will 
operate under the name of the Ward Lumber Co.. 
with G. H. Ward as president and W. L. Ward 
vice president. J. C. Cuneo will remain as man- 
ager. 

The Albion Lumber Co. is well supplied with or- 
ders for redwood of all grades. Paul M. Dimmick, 
the general manager, has returned to Albion, where 
the plant is cutting at the rate of nearly 100,000 
feet a day. It is expected that the Albion Lumber 
Co. will purchase the 42,000 acres of redwood tim- 
ber owned by the Pacific Redwood Co., but the 
option still has some time to run. 

The Adams Lumber Co., headed by B. W. Adams, 
this city, has charge of all lumber sales of the 
product of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.’s white 
and sugar pine mill at Hilt. Shipments are being 
made right along. Mr. Adams reports inquiries for 
much greater quantities of lumber than can be 
supplied. 

E. J. Curtis, of the Curtis Lumber Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, is here on a buying trip, and reports pros- 
pects for a strong demand in his territory. 


Nathan Payne, of the Payne Lumber Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., is in the city, after having made some 
large purchases of white and sugar pine and red- 
wood lumber. 

Ralph Marteney, of the Arkansas Valley Lumber 
Co., Wichita, Kan., is here looking over the lumber 
situation. 

John D. Spaulding, vice president and general 
manager of the California Sugar & White Pine Co., 
this city, has returned from an eastern trip. He 
found indications that there will be a demand for 
all the white and sugar pine that can be produced 
in California this year. 

M. H. Grover resigned his position as general 
superintendent of the Lassen operation of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., effective May 1. He had been 
connected with the company for some years as su- 
perintendent of lumber and shook manufacturing 
operations. 


eTACOMA, WASH. 


May 8.—Lumbermen of the Tacoma district who 
returned this week from the export meeting in 
San Francisco expressed great satisfaction over the 
decision that each mill will hereafter do its own 
branding of Douglas fir cut for export. The de- 
termination to brand all Douglas fir the same as 
foreign countries have been marking their product 
was endorsed‘at once by the mills, but in the short 
time that it has been put into effect the result has 
proven unsatisfactory with the branding done by 
contracting. Many of the pieces would be stamped 
imperfectly and altogether the contract system 


_did not prove satisfactory. Henceforth each mill 


is to do its own branding, using the general brand 
adopted for the purpose, and the Tacoma lumber- 
men believe that this will solve the difficulty. 

The export situation continues to the center of 
interest, and with vessels constantly becoming 
more plentiful new shipments are being reported. 
The latest is a cargo which will go to the east 
coast of South America and is said here to be the 
first to that territory from Puget Sound. Cuba 
drew the largest shipments by water for the week, 
approximately 1,700,000 being taken by the 
steamer Lake Frenchton from the Tidewater and 
Danaher mills and a part cargo going from the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mill on the steamer 
Lake Fitch. 

The rail market continued off during the last 
week altho there were no drops in price reported, 
the mills declaring that when the slump came sev- 
eral weeks ago it found mills in the Tacoma dis- 
trict well loaded with orders and these are still 
being cut. While a few lumbermen expressed the 
opinion that there might be some further soften- 
ing, the general forecast was that prices would not 
go lower, based on the improvement in weather 
and the approaching of the annual preparations 
for spring building. This, combined with the 
strength of water business and continued inquiries 
for car material, is expected to hold the prices on 
dimension and uppers at a higher level than might 
ordinarily be the case. 

The Ostrander Railway & Timber Co. is install- 
ing a high line at its camp on the Upper Ostrander 
River to bring the logs down a steel hill to the 
railway. The company recently moved its equip- 
ment to the new location, where it will be engaged 
for several years. 

Construction of the new Thompson-Ford Lum- 
ber Co. sawmill at Kelso, Wash., was completed 
this week and the mill will start cutting at once. 
The plant is highly modern and will have a ca- 
pacity of about 100,000 feet in eight hours. 

Louis Germain, jr., wholesale lumberman of 
Pittsburgh, and L. R. Putman, manager of the new 
National Wholesalers’ organization, after being the 
guests of honor at the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
luncheon, Wednesday, were shown about the plant 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. by A. H. 
Landrum, sales manager. The visiting lumbermen 
were accompanied by C. W. Johnson, president of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association and also 
of the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co.; W. C. Lawton, 
vice president of the Nettleton Lumber Co., and 
A. J. Wartes, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., 


Seattle. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 8.—High prices of lumber are a deterrent 
to building and with the demand for more hous- 
ing accommodations all thru the country lumber 
manufacturers are coming in for criticism. They 
point out that they are not to blame for the 
higher cost but that the higher cost of production 
is the result of the increases in materials 2nd 
supplies which has been going on steadily for 2 
long time. Just now mills are cutting in excess 
of demand but not alarmingly so. During the 
last few months new plants have been estab- 
lished in different parts of the Province and old 
ones have been got into shape, so that produc- 
tion is greater as a result. It is expected with 
the opening of spring on the prairies, which has 
been delayed, that orders will come in more freely. 
Foreign trade is good, but lack of tonnage pre 
vents taking full advantage of it. 
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In the shingle end of the industry quotations 
are a little off, with a smaller demand, but all the 
mills are keeping busy. Shingles are now being ' 
sold by the square, according to the new plan 
adopted a short time ago in conjunction with 
shingle manufacturers south of the boundary line. 
Trade prices per square are: Perfections, Amer- 
ican exchange, $6.60 to $6.75; eurekas, American 
exchange, $5.75 to $5.90; XXXXX, American ex- 
changer, $6.25 to $6.40; XXX, Canadian exchange, 
$5.45 to $5.65. Shingle cedar is quoted at from 
$38 to $42, which is rather high. 

Increased production of lumber has caused a 
greater demand for logs and the cut during the 
first three months of the present year is 64,218, 
617 feet more than for the same three months 
of last year, which was reckoned large and which 
was the top figure to that time. There was a 
falling off in January of this year as compared 
with the same month a year ago, but in Feb- 
ruary and March increases were noted. 

Reports from the Kootenay district are that 
the cut of the mills there will be according to 
what labor is available and at present the quan- 
tity offering is insufficient. It is fully expected 
there will be an increase over last year, for stocks 
are low and broken, and tho business from the 
United States has fallen off, there is lots to do to 
catch up for the time being. On April 1 a new 
wage scale went into effect, based on 55 cents 
an hour for common labor. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 10.—During the first week in May, New 
Orleans issued forty-three building permits, total- 
ing $1,241,194, as against seventeen permits aggre- 
gating $40,028 for the corresponding week of last 
year. This is by far the best week of the year, 
but some of the optimists predict it will be 
eclipsed before the summer is over. 

The threatened local strike of union carpenters 
apparently has been averted by a compromise. 
They have been receiving 75 cents an hour, and 
demanded $1 an hour and a closed shop. Follow- 
ing a conference between the union committee and 
representatives of the General Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation and the Contractors & Dealers’ Exchange, 
it was unofficially given out that a settlement had 
been effected, subject to formal approval of the 
organizations involved, under which the carpenters 
will be paid 90 cents an hour. The closed shop 
question, over which a break was threatened, is 
said to have been excluded from consideration at 
last week’s conference, the hope being expressed 
that the compromise settlement proposed and ac- 
cepted by the committees would prove acceptable 
and avert a tie-up. 

Word comes from Woodville, Miss., that the 
Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Stevenson, Miss., has not lost a single day’s opera- 
tion thus far this year—a record hard to beat and 
one that will be envied by other companies which 
have been seriously handicapped in their plant 
operations by bad weather and other adverse con- 
ditions since the first of the year. 

According to report from Bogalusa, the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. is installing mechanical 
stokers to burn wood refuse under its boilers, four 
boilers having been equipped already while two 
others are in process of equipment with the me- 
chanical device. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 10.—The volume of business transacted in 
North Carolina pine during the first week in May 
was lighter than during the previous week, altho 
the volume of inquiries was larger, and it is possi- 
ble sales will increase shortly. The railroad situa- 
tion has shown some improvement, Potomac Yards, 
Norfolk and Hagerstown now being open for east- 
ern and interior eastern points, while the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is now taking freight out of New 
York City, which may mean that it will soon be 
in position to lift the embargo against that point. 
On May 3 the Wilkes-Barre and Delaware & Hud- 
son route into New England was again embargoed 
and this is still on, but is apt to be removed almost 
any time. The mills previously took advantage of 
this route and shipped considerable stock, particu- 
larly of good rough lumber, into the New England 
territory, where it is badly needed by the trade. 

The number of inquiries received for good rough 
4/4 edge has increased, and stocks recently have 
been larger. The New England buyers are holding 
off until old orders recently shipped are received 
and some more figuring can be done. The south- 
he ‘th mills are dumping a lot of stock into the 
d orth and East and many of these mills have made 
rather large concessions, which affects the North 
Carolina pine trade. The North Carolina pine 
— during the week have lowered their quota- 
— on 4/4 No 2 and better edge $2 per 1,000 
- A and have dropped about $1 on No. 3 stock, but 
: oe firm on stock widths of No. 2 and better, due 
teins very small amount of this class of material 
Sang ble at present. Many mills are oversold on 

» 5- and 10-inch. Some have quoted $1 less on 


5/4 and thicker edge, but it seems that the major- 
ity are holding firm. There is a rather good de- 
mand for good stock boards, with the possible ex- 
ception of 12-inch. Operators admit that the 
market has weakened slightly but believe that if 
the railroads continue to handle business with dis- 
patch a larger demand will set in and losses will 
soon be recovered. They carry very small sur- 
pluses of good rough stock and production is still 
far below normal, with labor conditions showing 
no signs of improvement. The disturbing feature 
is southwestern competition. 

Demand for 4/4 edge box is fair and would be 
larger were it not for the embargoes. Box makers 
will buy both air dried and kiln dried stock at bar- 
gains, and New York seems to want box rather 
badly, few mills quoting to this point and tak- 
ing chances on prompt delivery. Price of 4/4 edge 
box and 4/4 edge culls and red heart, which are 
also in fair demand, are firmly maintained, even 
air dried showing no weakness. Inquiries for 
rough stock box have been more numerous, but 
little business has developed thus far. Mills have 
made some concessions but are now waiting before 
going any further, believing it unwise to meet air 
dried competition all the way. Inquiries for box 
bark strips are more numérous, no doubt due to 
mills having made a reduction of $1 in quotations. 
Should demand pick up to any extent, millmen 
a that prices will again go up to their former 
evels. 

Sales of dressed stock during the week aggre- 
gated about the same as the week previous, with 
increases noted in 7/16-inch ceiling and roofers, 
More inquiries are received for roofers and some 
mixed car inquiries have come in from New Eng- 
land recently. Some mills have quoted $2 less 
on No. 2 and better flooring, but hold firm on most 
of the items. Carolina yards buy sparingly, be- 
lMeving that the market is on a decline, due to em- 
bargoes and their being offered considerable stock. 
Norfolk yards also buy very little, only what can 
be had at a good bargain, because of the strike of 
the building trades here. Prices on dressed lumber 
appear firmer than on rough. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 10.—The Hercules Powder Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., has purchased one hundred acres of land 
within the city limits of Hattiesburg and will im- 
mediately begin thereon the construction of the 
largest wood reduction plant in the South for the 
extraction of turpentine, pine oil and rosin from 
pine stumps, which will be secured from tracts of 
100,000 acres of cut-over pine lands in southern 
Mississippi leased for the purpose. The company 
will build a plant to cost $500,000. In addition 
to this it will spend approximately $30 an acre in 
clearing the lands of stumps, or more than $3,000,- 
000 within a period of years. Contracts for the 
erection of the buildings, sixteen in number, have 
been let and the work of laying a spur track to the 
site began last week. The terms of the contract 
require the plant to be ready for operation by 
Oct. 28, 1920. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 10.—Considering the slight demand for 
southern pine lumber at some of the larger dis- 
tributing points, the local market holds up sur- 
prisingly well. Some of the mills report being 
pretty well shipped up, while others seem to have 
plenty of new business on hand, the greatest dearth 
of orders being among the small mills, whose sales 
organizations as a rule are not well perfected. 

Thru the efforts of the recently reorganized 
Laurel Chamber of Commerce several new indus- 
tries have been secured for this city, among 
others the Pine Products Co., a Chicago concern, 
which is now being incorporated and will soon 
begin breaking ground for the erection of a modern 
chemical plant to cost $25,000. The plant will 
utilize all available sawmill waste and pine stump- 
age. 

A site has also been acquired for a naval stores 
operation, which will construct a $100,000 plant, 
and will also utilize stumps. Being situated in the 
heart of the pine belt of southern Mississippi, 
Laurel is an ideal location for such industries, and 
it is estimated there is raw material available for 
fifty years’ operations. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 11.—The switchmen’s strike continues a 
serious drawback to every branch of the lumber 
industry here. Those who need lumber can’t get 
it because the embargoes prevent its being received 
here and for the same reason very little lumber 
is being shipped out. Reports from traveling sales- 
men are that building in the country is being re- 
tarded not so much on account of lumber as the 
inability of dealers to obtain such items as lime, 
cement, nails and hardware. 

E. R. Darlington, formerly of the BE. R. Darling- 
ton Lumber & Coal Co., whose yards were sold some 
time ago to the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., is’ presi- 
dent of the Industrial Site Co., a $300,000 corpora- 
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Albion Lumber Co. 
Mills, Yards, Gen. Offices 
ALBION,  CALIFORMIA 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Building 
San Francisco 
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California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


California White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 
At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 


carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1,500 carloads of Box Shooks annually 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


Monsdnes Bide. San Francisco, Cal. 


Ready for June a 
hipment 


500M! °/, California White 
Pine Rough No. 2 Shop and 
Better Choice Air Dried Stock 


MACOMBER SAVIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. 4 


-/ Redwood | 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we doa 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


inline Hardwoods 


and 4 
Cypress snsrtieas Pine 





They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 











Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥% and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 
STOVER LUMBER CO. 


Ag on ge oy Mobile, Ala. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
Hull, ( ony) Ala. 


Telegraph via 
Tuscaloosa 
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Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 








permit. 








Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 











tion, which has purchased a 50-acre tract of vacant 
land lying between Natural Bridge Avenue and the 
Terminal Railroad and between Goodfellow Avenue 
and the city limits. The land will be laid out as 
an industrial subdivision. 

Hardwood men are talking this week of the pur- 
chase by a furniture factory at Connersville, Ind., 
last week of one hundred cars of gum, oak, maple 
and elm. The brightest spot in the hardwood trade 
at- present is car material. While the railroads 
have not got into the market to any extent so far, 
there is a big demand from industrial concerns. 

A. M. Richardson, president of the A. M. Rich- 
ardson Lumber Co., Helena, Ark., was here this 
week. He is complaining of the shortage of pro- 
duction as a result of the continued wet weather. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 10.—With the gradual lifting of embargoes, 
the southern pine market is taking on more life and 
the number of inquiries has increased considerably 
during the last two weeks. Lumbermen are re- 
ticent over the outlook, however, until the rail- 
road situation is entirely cleared up and they have 
been given an opportunity to feel out the trade in 
general. There has been practically no change in 
prices during the last week, while shipments have 
been slow. Inquiries received are for substantial 
amounts and manufacturers believe that many of 
the distributing centers in embargoed sections will 
need considerable material to dress their stocks 


up. 

Practically all of the mills are getting plenty of 
stock on hand and a resumption of trade will wit- 
ness a steady and healthy movement without wait- 
ing on the mill to make up sorts. Cars are plenti- 


ful. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 11.—The tightening up of bank credits in 
the Kansas City Federal Reserve district, as well 
as in other districts, has hit the local wholesale 
market. Demand for lumber has fallen off sharply. 
While the banks have said that there would be 
plenty of money for legitimate building enterprises, 
the fact is the banks have so much money tied up 
in cattle and grain in the Southwest that there 
isn’t enough left to meet the demands for building. 
The situation is aggravated by the shortage of 
freight cars. 

Merchants in all lines of trade are reported to be 
getting rid of high priced stocks as rapidly as 
possible and there appears to be more or less of 
this same thing being done by the retail lumber 
trade, as reports would indicate that more lumber 
is being sold than is being bought. Meantime, 
manufacturers here are not attempting to push 
the market. 

Kansas City retail lumbermen at their monthly 
dinner at the City Club last night had as guests 
a large number of their employees, a total of eighty- 
four persons being at the tables. The Rev. Fred V. 
Loos, of Liberty, Mo., spoke on Americanism, and 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, talked shop. The 
dinner was followed by a cabaret entertainment. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 12.—Trade in lumber on this market con- 
tinues slow, with dealers and the larger consumers 
disposed to await developments as regards the 
timberworkers’ strike and transportation condi- 
tions. A feature in the market here during the 
last week was the sale of three million feet of 
white pine No. 3 and better lumber to go east by 
boat. A roundup of the trade shows that the 
bulk of the lumber now selling on this market is 
for corporation trade to cover large buildings for 
which contracts were recently placed. The general 
market on white pine lumber is firm here, but 
moderate recessions have been noted recently in 
lath, shingles and western and southern lumber 
being offered on this market. 

H. S. Robb, manager of the Newbegin Lumber 
Co.’s business on this market, has returned from 
a trip to the headquarters of his company at 
Tacoma, Wash. He was informed that more rail- 
road companies are going out there to obtain 
timber than formerly. In that connection he men- 
tioned that the New York Central and Omaha 
roads have recently established buying offices on 
the Pacific coast. 

The knowledge that Minneapolis lumber interests 
have been quietly picking up timber tracts in 
Cook County, Minnesota, has aroused the interest 
of operators in this market recently. It is under- 
stood that the Minneapolis men have invested $800,- 
000 in those tracts, indicating that considerable 
timber parcels are still available. 

Martin Bros., of Duluth, who rank as perhaps 
the most extensive woods operators in this terri- 
tory, apart from getting out saw logs assert that 
their output of pulpwood, piling, ties and mine tim- 
bers from their camps and thru purchases from 
small interests will be much larger this season 
than had been estimated. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 12.—Labor conditions are improved. Most 
of the men who quit work in the wholesale lumber 
plants at Minnesota Transfer and in certain local 
retail yards have returned. The building tracics 
contest in St. Paul appears likely to be settled, 
and in Minneapolis conditions are good. 

Minneapolis building permits for April numbered 
803, with total cost of $2,334,905, compared with 
947 permits and total cost of $1,780,100 in April 
of last year. 

Harry P. Edwards, Portland, Ore., sales muan- 
ager H. P. Dutton Lumber Co., stopped here last 
week on his way east to look over lumber market 
conditions. 

I. Y. Mackintosh, of the Mackintosh-Truman 
Lumber Co., Seattle, visited local lumbermen last 
week in the course of a business trip. 

S. P. Wood, of S. P. Wood & Co., wholesalers of 
western lumber, is on a short visit to west Coast 
mills. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, met with superin- 
tendents and salesmen for the Hines companies in 
Minneapolis last week in a conference. 

Walter W. Herron, of the Herron Lumber Co., 
Seattle, visited here the other day on his way home 
from eastern market centers, where he found a 
good demand from the railroads for car material. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 10.—Slowing up in building in this section 
has caused a slight decline in the lumber quota- 
tions here. ‘Mill prices have been cut $3 to $5 on 
transit cars,” said Moses G. Colepetzer, of the 
Chicago Lumber Co., Omaha. ‘Whether this is a 
permanent or a temporary situation one can not 
say, but I believe the peak of lumber prices has 
been reached and that within sixty days the retail 
price of lumber will be $3 to $5 less. The reduc. 
tion is not much at first. It will amount on a 6- 
room house to only from $30 to $50, but I regard 
the situation as an indication that prices have 
begun the downward trend.” 

The slackened demand caught many cars in 
transit from the mills, and it is these which are 
being offered at the reduction to date. This is 
largely a matter of escaping demurrage. The 
slight slackening up in building activity wag 
largely due to the practical inability to get certain 
necessary material, which made a building venture 
so precarious as to be unwillingly undertaken by 
anyone. It is not that the demand for homes is 
any less. It seems to grow more acute if any- 
thing, but builders who have waited a half year 
for mirrors for doors and buffets, who have waited 
months for their oak millwork, who are unable to 
get sand or cement, or nails, or hinges, or even 
carpenters to do the work, have come nearly to 
the breaking point and are rather inclined to rest 
easy a little while in the hope that material will 
some day seek them instead of their eternally 
chasing a bundle of shingles or an oak door and 
begging for it on bended knees. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 10.—The lumber business here is very much 
at a standstill. The strike of drivers, truckmen 
and helpers in the yards is still on, and only 4 
few yards in the city can do anything exce)t fill 
orders that customers come after. There are con- 
ferences going on, but they have amounted to noth- 
ing so far. Settlement of this strike, however, 
would not bring much relief, as the carpenters are 
still out and building work is not going ahead. 
Wholesalers are doing some business with iudus- 
trials, and with such yards as can put away stock 
received, and some are ordering in the hope that 
all will be well by the time the lumber arrives. 
There are strikes in other lines here too, and usi- 
ness is badly upset by them. Meantime, the 
housing situation is rapidly getting worse, and 
realty prices are soaring. To add to the house 
seekers’ troubles, laborers on building work met 
last Saturday night and decided not to strike but 
to “quit” if their demands were not met ly the 
operative builders. 

Altho there is so much unrest and uncertainty 
in business, the demand for lumber is stil! equal 
to the supply, and prices remain firm. This, t00, 
is in the face of a rather widespread movement 
to reduce the prices of almost everything. if the 
movement gains momentum it will be taken up by 
the lumbermen, as some of them have already 
advocated it and expressed their willingness to 40 
it, but would not go it alone. 

All the hardwoods, and especially floorings, are 
in big demand, and prices remain high. White 
pine is offered more freely, but not plentifully 
enough to lower prices. Spruce is active and 
scarce, and prices stay up. Hemlock is still very 
scarce and high. Cypress supply is still behind, 
and prices are very high. Southern pine and North 
Carolina pine have not advanced during the last 
week but are holding steady, with a demand for 
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large timbers and floorings. Lath are still scarce, 
altho easier to get, and prices are holding the 
place of the last two weeks. In the suburban dis- 
iricts, shingles are active and high. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 11.—Generally speaking, the situation is 
more stable than earlier in the month, but there 
is sufficient uncertainty to make buyers hesitate 
about committing themselves. So much stock is 
tied up in transit that both manufacturers and re- 
tailers regard the time as opportune for conserva- 
tism. There probably has never been a period in 
the history of the lumber business when poor trans- 
yortation so seriously interfered with the regular 
course of business. Many wholesalers have any- 
where from $50,000 to $200,000 tied up in stocks 
that have not arrived. Coming on top of a general 
inclination on the part of banks to deflate com- 
mercial loans, this is no easy condition to contend 
with. 

Stocks are not offered plentifully, and this has 
caused a greater stabilization of prices than would 
result if the weather at practically all mill points 
had not operated against increase in production. 
Available stocks at mill points have about kept 
pace with the existing smaller demand. From a 
retailer’s standpoint it is difficult to figure ahead 
with any degree of certainty on the building out- 
look. Some good sized projects are under way. 
The best evidence of this is the large amount of 
new construction that has been placed under con- 
tract during the last week or so. According to 
authentic trade reports there has never been a 
time when so much important construction was 
being planned or when such a large number of jobs, 
for which contracts have already been awarded, 
have been held in abeyance pending the availability 
of essential materials and supplies. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 11.—Business remains almost at a stand- 
still here owing to the railroad situation and the 
impossibility of sending lumber shipments thru to 
destinations. Some press reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the transportation situation thru- 
out the Pittsburgh district is decidedly discour- 
aging at present and there is no sign of immediate 
improvement. 

Prices hold steady on all lines of lumber, ac- 
cording to the leading local wholesalers, but they 
frankly admit they are facing a difficult situation 
and must simply await developments. Not only is 
the railroad tieup making shipments slow, but it 
has occasioned a feeling or tendency toward re- 
trenchment in other lines. Switchmen, machinists, 
shopmen and other working men, who had con- 
templated building homes this summer, are defer- 
ring their plans until conditions become more 
settled. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 10.—It will be only a few weeks before the 
business conducted in the Tonawandas by the 
Weyerhaeuser interests under the name of the 
Eastern Lumber Co. will be closed. The company 
has only a few thousand feet of stock left to be 
sold before closing its plant permanently. The 
Eastern Lumber Co. was established by local inter- 
ests in 1886 and was recognized for many years 
as the most extensive dealer in white pine in the 
Tonawandas. Its receipts until a year ago in- 
variably amounted to between 40,000,000 and 50,- 
000,000 feet each season. The destruction of a 
large quantity of lumber at Cloquet, Minn., last 
spring resulted in the company going an entire sea- 
son without receiving stock by vessel. The com- 
pany claims to have found that the high freight 
rates charged in bringing lumber down the lakes 
and the heavy handling charges at the points of 
loading and unloading made it more profitable to 
ship direct from the mills to their customers, re- 
— in the decision to close the mill and yard 


_ The first lumber to arrive at the Tonawandaa 
this season by boat reached the local port Satur- 
afternoon on the steamers Schoolcraft and 
Simon Langel. The Schoolcraft carried 600,000 
t of white pine for the R. T. Jones Lumber 
and the Langel had aboard 800,000 feet of simi- 
stock for White, Gratwick & Mitchell. The 
teamer United Lumberman and barge A. B. King, 
Y ‘ich were expected several days ago with stock 
5 the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., are at Erie, Pa., 

t aving put in there for fuel. 

Vessel owners express fears that the scarcity of 
coal for fuel is going to prove detrimental to the 
comparatively few boats left in the lumber trade 
on the lakes. A number of steamers are being 
Jetained here on account of being unable to secure 
fuel for their first trips of the season. Some coal 
is being brought in by box cars in an attempt ma- 
terially to relieve the situation and some of the 
‘oats may be able to get away in a few days by 
using the fuel provided in this manner. 


< 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 10.—The market for dry stocks in eastern 
Canada is quiet, as nearly everything has been 
sold. Available dry stocks are mostly the left- 
overs after the winter shipments and these are sell- 
ing readily. The new cuts of lumber are being 
fairly rapidly bought up at the prevailing prices. 
Wholesalers seem to have plenty of confidence in 
the future. 


The white pine and red pine markets are ruling 
strong. Spruce and hemlock, while a little quiet, 
are selling steadily and even in these lines there is 
not much trouble disposing of stocks. 


The market for British Columbia stocks is still 
disturbed by the embargo placed by Canadian rail- 
ways on the shipment of their cars across the 
border. Western mills are finding a certain lack of 
orders for some of the lines they are running on. 
The result has been an influx into eastern Canada 
of transit cars of lumber and shingles. This came 
at a time when the eastern retail yards were fair- 
ly well stocked up and before the spring building 
season was properly opened. Confusion has re- 
sulted, and reduction in prices in some lines, in 
order to unload transit cars. 

The Associated Mills (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., 
has opened an eastern sales office at 26 Adelaide 
Street, West, Toronto. E. D. Warner is in charge. 


Herbert Timms, of Timms, Phillips & Co. (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, B. C., is on a visit to eastern Canada 
and spent a few days in Toronto, recently, where 
the company’s eastern office is located under the 
management of C. J. Brooks. 


OBITUARY 


ROBERTSON G. MORROW, president of the 
Memphis Furniture Manufacturing Co. and also 
head of the Little Rock, Oklahoma City, New 
Orleans and Vicksburg furniture manufacturing 
companies affiliated with the parent organiza- 
tion at Memphis, died at Battle Creek, Mich., 
May 6, following a lingering illness. Mr. Mor- 
row was born at Paducah, Ky., in 1861. He 
organized the Memphis Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Co. in 1892 and has been manager of that 
company ever since. A widow and three-chil- 
dren survive, his elder son, Robert, being con- 
nected with the company. 

















PATRICK D. REILLY, of Duluth, Minn., died 
suddenly of apoplexy at Spring Hope, N. C., 
Monday, April 26. He was employed at the 
time by the Montgomery Lumber Co. as timber 
cruiser. Many a lumberman will feel a twinge 
upon reading of the passing of “Pat’’ Reilly. 
He was one of the best known timber cruisers 
in the country and one of the few remaining 
old timers of the early Saginaw River days. 
He had been connected with some of the largest 
lumber concerns in the country and won the re- 
spect and friendship of all of those with whom 
he was associated. As one of the prominent 
lumbermen said upon hearing of his death: 
“Reilly was one of nature’s noblemen and one 
of the finest, squarest men I have ever done 
business with in my life. He stood at the top 
of his profession and every man he worked for 
said that Reilly was the most accurate timber 
cruiser he had ever employed. A more faith- 
ful, hardworking and honest man _ never 
lived.’”’ Patrick Reilly was born in St. Lawrence 
County, New York, in 1850. His early life was 
spent around Saginaw and Bay City when the 
lumber industry at those points was at its 
height. He was associated with Joe Fordney 
at that time. Among other concerns, he was 
employed by Francis Beidler, Merrill & Ring, 
the Split Rock Lumber Co., the McClures and 
the J. G. Wilson Corporation. For the last six- 
teen years he had been cruising timber for the 
Montgomery Lumber Co., of Spring Hope, N. C. 

wife and seven children survive, living in 
Duluth, where the funeral was held on April 30. 





FREDERICK G. DEMING, for many years 
identified with the lumber and shingle interests 
on Grays Harbor, Washington, died May 5 at 
Aberdeen, where he had made his home for 
years. Mr. Deming was born in 1848 and lived 
for many years at Olympia. During the early 
days of the State he built and operated a num- 
ber of mills in Thurston County, and later 
built mills on Grays Harbor. He sold out sev- 
eral years ago and retired from active business 
life. Two daughters and two sons survive. 





JACOB L. O’BANNON, who was connected 
with the R. H. Humphrey Lumber Co., at New 
Albany, Ind., for several years, died suddenly 
at his home in that city on May 4, aged 60. 
Mr. O’Bannon was formerly in the lumber busi- 
ness at Corydon, Ind. He served several terms 
in the Indiana State legislature, representing 
Harrison County, and was at the time of his 
death candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for Congress from the third district. A widow 
and five children survive. 
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Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
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| as Complete Planing Mill Facilities 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
The Planters Lumber Co. 
JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 
Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
t Mouldings : 








Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President 


Brownell-Drews 
. H. BROWNELL 


Lumber Co.,Ltd. ,""™., 


MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 3".2:S'sca'feace 
By R. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
ti nN. = 


4 Pla , N. ¥. 
ORT & WALLS LUMBER CO Middletown, Del. 
CKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











DOWELS 


Fancy Veneers 
Veneered Panels 


Established in 1869 


Adolf Sturm Co. 


542-544 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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A NAME that should be on your 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow Poplar 
Plain White Oak 
Plain Red Oak 
Quart’d White Oak 
White Oak Timbers 
and Plank 


Chestnut 
Bassw 

Cherry 

Maple, Beech 
Buckeye 

Birch 


Butternut 
Walnut 
Sycamore 
Black Gum 
Hickory 

Ash, Hemlock 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
§ J 


a" TIMBERS] 


WHITE 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 











OAK 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 4 
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Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 
trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 
10 to 16 ft. Also some small timbers 4x4 and 
6x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
ling—Dry and Dressed. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 

















G. H. Evans, of the G. H. Evans Lumber Co., 
Chattaneoga, Tenn., was a Chicago visitor for a 
few days this week. 


George J. Pope, president of the D. S. Pate Lum- 
ber Co., left last Wednesday morning for Columbus, 
Miss., to look after his company’s mill interests. 


J. A. Defaut, general sales manager of the 
Lake Independence Lumber Co., has returned to 
Chicago after a two weeks’ trip to the west Coast. 


The McLeod Lumber Co., formerly at 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, is now located on the eighth 
floor of the Arcade Building, 616 South Michigan 
Avenue. 


J. H. P. Smith, representative in the Michigan 
territory for the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Tenn., with headquarters at Detroit, 
spent a few days of this week in Chicago, calling on 
the trade here. 


The Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau has moved 
from 1608 West Madison Street to the Plymouth 
Building, located at 417 South Dearborn Street, 
where it will have larger quarters from which to 
serve retail lumbermen. 


Harry P. Edward, sales manager for the H. P. 
Dutton Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., spent a few 
days in Chicago this week, visiting trade connec- 
tions, on his way to the East. He will return to 
Oregon by way of the Southwest. 


H. G. Klopp, president of the White Pine Sash 
Co., Spokane, Wash., spent some time in Chicago 
recently. Mr. Klopp is one of the pioneer western 
sash and door manufacturers and is very well 
known in the sash and door trade. 


Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., counsel for 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, stayed 
off in Chicago between trains this week, enroute 
home from Washington, D. C., where he has spent 
some time on legal business for the association. 


Col. John A. Graham, timber owner of Braden- 
town, Fla., was in Chicago a day this week to visit 
with his brother-in-law, George D. Griffith, of 
George D. Griffith & Co. He then proceeded to 
Milwaukee on business connected with a sale of 
a large tract of Florida timber consummated some 
time ago between him and the John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co. 


John C. Cremer, secretary of the Allied Building 
Trades’ Association, with headquarters in New 
Orleans, La., formerly comptroller of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chi- 
cago last Tuesday and Wednesday on business con- 
nected with his association work, and at the same 
time took the opportunity to visit his numerous old 
friends in the lumber trade here. 


Russell T. Gheen, of the trade extension depart- 
ment, New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is in Chicago this week, assisting L. R. 
Putman, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Distributors, in arranging the details for the 
annual meeting of that organization to be held in 
this city May 19 and 20. 


Albert A. Henry, president of the Metropolitan 
Lumber Co., left last week on a tour of the West, 
on which he will visit various mills in the Inland 
Empire, as well as Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. He expects to spend a few days at the 
mill of the George Palmer Lumber Co., at La 
Grande, Ore., of which company the Metropolitan 
Lumber Co. is the Chicago representative. 


N. C. Wilkinson, formerly acting secretary at 
Washington, D. C., for the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors and now assistant 
to L. R. Putman, secretary of the reorganized 
association, National Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributors, arrived in Chicago late last week from 
the capital to assist Mr. Putman in arranging 
for the organization’s forthcoming convention in 
this city. 

W. N. Wright, manager of the Wright-Bachman 
Lumber Co., Bostic, N. C., was in Chicago this 
week attending to business. The heirs of Mr. 
Bachman, who died some time ago and who owned 
a controlling interest in the company, are seeking 
to dispose of the timber holdings, which consist 
of 75,000,000 feet of mixed hardwood and soft- 
wood. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that 10 percent of the timber is white pine. Mr. 
Wright says that the white pine is well grown, 
of large size and that the butt logs produce much 
clear stock. 


C. N. Buffum, Mobile, Ala., passed thru Chicago 
recently after an extended trip thru the Inland 
Empire and the Pacific coast. Mr. Buffum is con- 
nected with the F. S. Buffum Co. (Inc.), New York 
City, and reports that that company did a very 
good export business in 1919 and that prospects are 
good. The company handles general cargo as well 
as lumber and uses dollar exchange only. While 
it has been doing some business with Burope, it 
has largely confined its business to South America 
during the last year. The company runs three 
steamers from Santos to Buenos Aires and handles 
a good deal of Brazilian or Parana pine. The de- 
mand for poles in South America is on the in- 
crease, a straight cargo of 40-foot poles having 
recently been shipped from Everett, Wash. 


DOES NOT EXPECT PANIC 


A number of lumber dealers of Chicago met a 
few nights ago at a private banquet at the Sher- 
man Hotel, on the invitation of Edward Hines, 
president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., for 
the purpose of discussing the present and the im- 
mediate future as they pertain te the lumber 
market. On this occasion Mr. Hines in a five- 
minute talk gave a review, retrospective and pros- 
pective, of fundamental conditions which casts a 
more rosy light on the future than many an- 
other similar review which lately has been pub- 
lished in the United States. 

Mr. Hines scouted the idea that a panic, in the 
true sense of the word, is impending in this coun 
try. He held that the Federal Reserve System is 
an almost certain preventative of a money panic. 
He said that a panic of any kind is usually asso- 
ciated with industrial depression, but that any ob- 
server could easily see that the very last thing 
that threatens the United States is an industrial 
depression. We have not spent too much money 
on railroads but too little, he said; not built too 
many homes, hotels and office buildings but too 
few; have not too many power plants but not 
enough. If there is to be no industrial depression, 
there can not be any panic produced by sudden 
realization that an industrial depression is to 
come. Eliminating this cause of panic, also the 
cause resulting from a weak and inefficient bank- 
ing and currency system, there is only one really 
important thing to consider: A sudden revolt 
against high prices, resulting in less buying and 
less employing, which might lead to a panic, for 
the country would move practically asa unit. But 
such a movement would promptly produce a re- 
adjustment. There are many who believe that 
such a readjustment is coming, Mr. Hines said, 
and what is popularly called a “shake out” of 
conditions generally perhaps is in prospect. The 
results of readjustment would be very beneficial, 
whereas a panic resulting from an unwelcome 
and uncalled for clamor for a radical reduction 
of all commodity prices and wage rates would 
have a tendency to create disturbances and irra- 
tional activities which have no sound reason for 
existing under present conditions. 

“Fundamentally,’’ said Mr. Hines, “there is no 
basis for fear, as our monetary conditions are 
vastly better than they have ever been before; 
there is no overexpansion of construction work, but, 
to the contrary, too little is being done, and we 
have not in any of the commodities produced in 
the United States a surplus, but, on the other 
hand, not enough to meet the demand.” 

To illustrate his remarks regarding construction, 
Mr. Hines pointed out that 1918 saw twenty thou- 
sand new homes built in the United States, where- 
as there should have been twenty times this num- 
ber erected. The year 1919 was better, with sev- 
enty thousand new dwellings completed, according 
to the estimates of the United States Housing 
Corporation, and still the increase in population 
is far outstripping the building program for new 
homes. In 1890 an average of 110.05 families 
occupied each hundred homes. Today that figure 
has risen to 121 families for every one hundred 
dwellings. 

With the conservative estimate of 27,900,009 
families in 1925, if only the current number of 
houses are constructed each year during the next 
five years, 409,500 homes must be built, and the 
congestion will increase to 129.06 families for each 
one hundred homes, or two families in every fourth 
house. 

Merely to keep up the increasing number of 
families and in no way to alleviate the present 
congestion, 2,139,000 homes must be constructed 
before 1926, while a return to prewar conditions 
of 115 families to each one hundred homes means 
the building of 3,340,000 dwellings in that period. 
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FIND MUCH BUILDING IN WEST 


According to word reaching Chicago from mem- 
bers of the Chicago Association of Commerce who 
are now in California on the trade boosting tour 
conducted by the association, they have been 
deeply impressed by the widespread home building 
activities in the West, beginning at El Paso, Tex., 
and extending thru Douglas, Tucson and Phoenix, 
Ariz., to San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif. “We 
were told that there is no building materials or 
labor available for home construction,” says a 
member of the party, “yet we have been traveling 
for days thru cities in which home building is the 
proudest boast.” 


LABOR BOARD’S HEADQUARTERS 


It is expected that the Federal labor board 
will open its new headquarters in Chicago next 
week. The new transportation act requires that 
the labor board make its permanent headquarters 
in Chicago, as the leading railroad center of the 
country, instead of at Washington, D. C., and the 
papers were signed last Tuesday whereby the Gov- 
ernment will obtain 16,000 feet of office space in 
the Kesner Building, Madison Street and Wabash 
Avenue. The members of the board were expected 
to arrive the latter part of this week to take pos- 
session next Monday. 

Having already heard the union chiefs in Wash- 
ington, the board plans to make a hearing of the 
railroad executives’ side of the railroad wage con- 
troversy one of its first official acts in Chicago. 








MILL CARPENTERS’ STRIKE SETTLED 
The strike of four thousand men affiliated with 
the indoor division of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters which broke out last week and resulted in 
the closing down of practically every sash and 
door and interior trim factory in Chicago has been 
settled, and the men returned to work last Tues- 
day morning. The strike was called when the em- 
ployers refused to meet the men’s demands for a 
wage of $1.10 an hour beginning May 1, instead of 
June 1 as offered. Some months ago a wage agree- 
ment had been reached between the employers and 
their men, to hold good until June 1, and the 
former insisted on adherence to this agreement 
and followed the strike with a lockout. At a con- 
ference held last Monday between the two parties 
an understanding was reached, however, whereby 
the men would be paid the demanded wage, effective 
May 11, the day on which they returned to work. 


EXPECTS TO SAIL FOR EUROPE 


Reuben A. Joy, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., 
with offices in the Continental Bank Building, 
plans to sail for Europe May 22 on the Cunard 
Line steamship Coronia. He expects to spend three 
months abroad, visiting Great Britain, France and 
Belgium in the interests of his concern. The Joy- 
Tarbell Lumber Co. does extensive business with 
these countries and Mr. Joy was in the habit, be- 
fore the war, of making annual business trips over 
there. Last year he spent a few months abroad, 
and is returning to reéstablish such business con- 
nections as were severed by the war, now that 
the trade over there has had time to become more 
fully readjusted. 





RETIRES FROM ACTIVE BUSINESS 


After fifty years active business experience H. O. 
Seiffert, president and one of the founders of the 
H. O. Seiffert Lumber Co., Davenport, Iowa, will 
retire. He is to be succeeded by his son, Otto H. 
Seiffert, who for ten years filled the important 
position of foreign sales manager of the Moline 
Plow Co. During the war Otto H. Seiffert was a 
captain in the ordnance department and served 
with distinction in France and was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre. He will succeed his father on 
May 15. H. O. Seiffert plans to devote his time 
from now on to travel and recreation. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES CONFER 


Twenty-seven sales representatives for the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co. tn the northern territory 
met in Chicago last Monday and Tuesday for 
ove of their periodical get-together meetings and 
conferences with the officials of the company. 
The meetings were held at the Sherman House, 
where one of the customary delightful banquets 
vas also served Tuesday evening. 

The conferences were featured by an optimism 
regarding the future lumber market which is bred 
by the thoro knowledge this sales organization has 
of the fundamental conditions of the present mar- 
cet. That a readjustment from the previous ab- 
cormal levels is an economic necessity was recog- 
nized, and one of the chief purposes of the con- 
ference was to plan how to pass thru the readjust- 
ment to a more normal basis, which indeed seems 
now to be in process, without endangering the 
equilibrium of the market. Some thoughtful ad- 








dresses on this subject were made by Edward 
Hines, president of the company; L. L. Barth, 
vice president, and Harry Dewey, assistant to the 
vice president. 

Following the conferences the sales representa- 
tives left Wednesday in a special car for Lum- 
berton, Miss., where a week will be spent at the 
mills of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. located 
there. Mr. Dewey is in charge of the party. 





WHOLESALER MOVES TO ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 11.—The C. R. Presnell 
Lumber Co., which has been located at Louisville, 
Miss., since 1915 as manufacturer of southern pine, 
has moved its offices to St. Louis and is now in 
Suite 1890-92, Arcade Building. Mr. Presnell, the 
owner, has been in the lumber business in the 
South for the last fourteen years and is well 
known to the trade. 

The company operates a mill at Louisville and 
has other connections. A concentrating yard has 
been installed at Metropolis, Ill., with track con- 
nection with the Burlington and Illinois Central 
railroads. .This yard occupies the area of a city 
block. A tract of twenty-two acres has been pur- 
chased for the establishment of another yard, 
where a planing mill will be installed for the 
dressing of lumber in transit. When the planing 
mill, for which machinery has been purchased, 
is completed, Mr. Presnell states that the com- 
pany will specialize in flooring. 





STORE CHIEF ELECTED DIRECTOR 


Kansas City, Mo., May 12.—J. H. Bestor, for 
fifteen years manager of the mercantile depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of the company 
to succeed W. M. Beebe, who recently resigned as 
manager of lumber sales to go into business in 
Seattle. The election of Mr. Bestor to the direc- 
torate of the company is in recognition of his un- 
tiring activity in promoting the interests of the 
company as a whole and of his department in par- 
ticular. 

The mercantile de- 
partment of the Long- 
Bell company is largely 
a creation of Mr. Bes- 
tor’s. When he was 
placed in charge of the 
department fifteen years 
ago it comprised seven 





J. H. BESTOR, 


Elected Member Board 
of Directors of Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





small stores in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Louisi- 
ana, and its total sales 
were hardly equal to 
the sales of _ single 
stores today. The de- 
partment now operates 
twenty-two stores and a wholesale department, 
with an annual business exceeding $5,500,000. 

This remarkable development is credited to Mr. 
Bestor by the officials of the company. A feature 
of the many plans he placed in operation to develop 
his department is the regular meetings of store 
managers and subordinates, which ideas are ex- 
changed and suggestions for improvement dis- 
cussed. 








SANITARY DISTRICT REQUESTS BIDS 


The Sanitary District of Chicago is sending out 
letters, over the signature of C. R. Dart, chief 
structural engineer, to lumber dealers and creo- 
soting companies calling for bids for material for 
use in renewal of bridge floors. The letter reads 
as follows: 

The clerk of the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
at Suite No. 700, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, will receive bids up to noon, May 20, for 
furnishing about 264,000 feet board measure of 
creosoted bridge timbers, sizes 6x12-inch and 
smaller, and 10,000 feet board measure of creosoted 
2x6-inch lumber; also 212,000 feet board measure 
of untreated bridge timbers, sizes 6x12-inch and 
smaller, and about 6,000 feet board measure of 
untreated 2x6-inch lumber. Timbers may be either 
southern pine or Douglas fir; lumber to be south- 
ern pine. The material is to be delivered f. 0. b. 
ears at various points in Cook County. 

Those interested should communicate personally 
with Leland S. Rapp, clerk, of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict, regarding specifications; if unable to call, 
they should advise C. R. Dart, and specifications 
will be mailed. 





MAY PERMIT USE OF WALL BOARD 


Wall board interests are rejoicing over a Su- 
preme Court decision which appears to knock out 
of the Chicago building code the provision which 
prohibits the use of wall board in building con- 
struction. 

The case is that of Adam McCray, et al., vs. the 
City of Chicago, et al., which was decided in 
favor of the appellant by Superior Court Judge 
Charles M. Foell. It was in protest against Sec- 
tion 605 of the Chicago code of 1911, providing 
for the use of wood lath and plaster of certain 
specifications in dwelling houses. Judge Foell held 
that this section “must be construed as permitting 
the use of lath and plaster, only, and that such 
provision is void as discriminating against the 
use of other materials or substitutes which are 
just as safe as the lath and plaster specified.” 

The City of Chicago, upon this decision, appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which has just denied a re- 
hearing. 

The wall board interests have not yet had time to 
study the decision fully, but are of the opinion that 
it means that wall board can again be used in 
Chicago. There are various cities thruout the 
country whose bylaws prohibit the use of wall 
board, and if it is discovered that it has thus won 
a victory in Chicago, it is hoped soon to have the 
contrary provision knocked out of the building 
codes of those cities. 





HARDWOOD RATE TO CAIRO, ILL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11.—In a tentative re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 10972—Cairo Association of Commerce 
vs. Director General, Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. et al.—Examiner G. F. Graham recommends 
that the commission find that rates on lumber 
from points in Tennessee and Kentucky on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway to 
Cairo, Ill., are not shown to be unreasonable. 

The complainant in this case claims that the 
rates to Cairo should not be greater than 1 cent a 
hundred pounds above the rates to Paducah, Ky., 
from the same points. Former decisions of the 
commission are quoted in this connection. 

After reviewing the evidence introduced at the 
hearing, Examiner Graham takes the position that 
existing rates are not shown to be unreasonable 
and recommends that the complaint be dismissed. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


HovuecuTon, Micu., May 11.—Judge George C. 
Driscoll, in the Ontonagon county circuit cart 
has heard the arguments in the case of Mary Bell 
Garlick vs. the Lake Shore Lumber Co., et al, and 
now has it under advisement. This case involves 
timber interests in Ontonagon County, variously 
estimated at from $75,000 to $150,000. The plain- 
tiff claims that her late husband, Dr. Garlick 
entered into a contract and deed for a tract of 
timber land near Union Bay while under undue 
influence and she asks that they be set aside. 
Sprague and Kenfield-Lamoreaux interests. are 
opposing Mrs. Garlick. 





Vancouver, B. C., May 8.—Judgment for the 
defendants was given by Judge Murphy of the 
supreme court in the suit by W. G. and Sadie Ger- 
rard against Peter Lund and Harold Darling. The 
suit was for specific performance of a contract to 
remove all merchantable timber from an areg in 
Alberni owned by the plaintiffs, subject to a pro- 
viso that the defendants were not obli to cut 
any timber that could not be economically and 
profitably logged by means of a donke engine. 
The defendants were to pay $1 a thousand feet and 
the suit was for alleged arrears of instalments. 
The defendants contended that on careful inspec- 
tion it was revealed that there was no timber 
which could be logged profitably within the mean- 
ing of the contract, and this contention was up- 
held by the judge after a hearing at Victoria. The 
action is dismissed and a counter claim for the 
return of the amounts already paid on account is 
allowed. This is said to amount to about $5,000. 
There were over a million feet of timber in the 
area under consideration and the suit involved a 
large sum of money. In finding for the defendants 
Judge Murphy said there was no question of ba 
faith as both parties entered into the agreement 
by mutual mistake. 
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HYMENEAL 


JOHNSTON-CORCORAN. The marriage of 
T. P. Johnston, research engineer of the South- 
ern Pine Association, and Miss Kathleen Cor- 
coran took place on April 28 at the home of the 
bride in Lima, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Johnston 
will make their home in New Orleans. 





BEcAvusE of the unprecedented demand for 
steel, automobile manufacturers are said to be 
offering premiums of $40 to $80 a ton for cer- 
tain grades. 
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Long or Short- 
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We also handle Southern H:z a Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles 


Ask for Booklet “Appreciation,” written 
by some of our pleased customers 
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H. A. HOLLOWELL & CO. 
Hardwoods, Yellow Pine & Cypress 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


East’n Rep.: A. V. Fullentove, 40 N. 62d St., Phila., Pa. 














FLORIDA 


Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger - Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 












































Cummer Cypress Co. | 





Mills: Jack ville and S » Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


} Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave. New York City | 
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'The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida Y 1] © 

sins» YV@llow Pine Lumber 
ara ral and Piling up to 100 feet 














Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE WOOD man Poet.’”? including ““TODAY,’’ just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


BUSINESS CHANGES 
(Continued from Page 77.) 


NEW JERSEY. Crawford—Wade H. Posten 
has sold out to the Vilade Construction Co. 

Rutherford—J. P. Cooper & Co. (Inc.) has 
changed the name to Cooper Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Eaton—A. D. Morton has sold 
out to F. A. MacIntyre. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Edenton—M. G. Brown 
& Co. have purchased the old Branning Manu- 
facturing Co.’s saw and planing mill plant and 
other property from the Foreman-Blades Lum- 
ber Co., of Elizabeth City, which recently pur- 
chased the plant and timber. 

Kings Mountain—The Kiser Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the City Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Union—The Union Pine Lumber 
Co. is sold to the Jacobs-Hess Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—H. H. Pittin- 
ger is succeeded by J. E. & H. H. Pittinger. 

North Wales—The O. M. Weber Co. has been 
sold to William Gosewich. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Letcher—C. W. Derr has 
sold out to the Farmers’ Union Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Carbon—The Oil Belt Lumber Co. 
has been sold to Morris Bros. & Stann. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Parker Lum- 
ber & Box Co. has purchased the plant of the 
Northwestern Paper Box Co., is remodeling and 
will install new dry kilns. 

WISCONSIN. Anston—The Anston Lumber 
Co. is now owned by A. Kubiak, of Pulaski. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Pine Hill—The Alabama Pine 
Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale busi- 
ness. 

ARKANSAS. St. Paul—The W. L. Hillard 
Stave Co., of Pettigrew, will enter the local 
market for white oak rives and the Budd Post 
Co., of Winslow, will establish a yard at St. 
Paul for the purchase of fence posts. 

Star City—The Star City Lath & Dimension 
Co. recently started a manufacturing business. 

CALIFORNIA. Stockton—The Delta Box Co. 
has started in business. 

MARYLAND. Sharpsburg—Philip Grove has 
begun a builders’ supply and hardware busi- 
ness. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Framingha m—The 
George H. Locke Lumber Co. will open a lum- 
ber yard. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—McMillan Lum- 
ber Co.’is a new wholesale concern here. 

OHIO. Chillicothe—The West Side Lumber 
Co. has begun business with J. M. Breen as 
manager. Will handle scrap lumber from Camp 
Sherman. 

WISCONSIN. Beloit—K. F. Stupp has opened 
a parlor frame factory. Charles Crumbaugh is 
opening a factory to make complete phono- 
graphs. 


CASUALTIES 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The mill of the 
Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co. at South 
Alexandria, known as the De Witt Mill, was 
burned May 1. The loss is fully covered by in- 
surance and the mill will be rebuilt. 

Longville—The report of the destruction by 
fire of the mill of the Longville Lumber Co. is 
erroneous. The company had a slight fire on the 
roof of the fuel house at the planing mill which 
was put out in twenty minutes, very little dam- 
age resulting. 


MARYLAND. Highlandtown—Fire in_ the 
boiler room of the Williamson Veneer Works 
on May 3 caused slight damage. 


NEBRASKA. Spencer—The Nye-Schneider- 
Folwer Co., recently suffered a fire loss. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Wolfboro—The sawmill 
of Roscoe Plow was burned to the ground re- 
ently, the loss being $5,000, without insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed a sawmill at Metagami Lake, while 
the owner, Samuel McChesney, was in New 
Liskeard, arranging for fire insurance. The loss 
amounts to about $10,000. 





REDUCED RATE AUTHORIZATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued reduced rate 
order No. 196, approving a petition of the Live Oak. 
Perry & Gulf Railroad Co. for authority to file 
a schedule of reduced rates, rules and regulations 
governing the dressing or drying of lumber in 
transit at points on its line. 

Order No. 219 authorizes the Western Pacific 
Railroad to file a reduced rate on ties in carloads 
from Loyalton, Calif., to Hawley, Calif. 

Order No. 220 authorizes the Santa Fe System to 
file a schedule providing rules resulting in reductions 
governing the absorption of switching charges on 
import and export, also coastwise, traffic at San 
Francisco, also rules governing the advancing of 
charges of water carriers. 

Order No. 140 (corrected) gives authority to car- 
riers represented by Agent William J. Sedgman to 
file a schedule providing for a routing via Norfolk, 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad and Kenova, 
W. Va., resulting in reductions in connection with 
the class and commodity rates to Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Order No. 240 authorizes the Great Northern 
Railroad to file reduced rates on sawlogs from 
Concrete and Hamilton, Wash., to Mt. Vernon, 
Wash. 














For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 47 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 12.—There has been no change 
in the local market for northern pine during 
the week. Demand continues exceptionally 
quiet, but prices hold very firm with no imme- 
diate, material change in prospect, on account 
of the scarcity of stock at the mills, which has 
been aggravated thru the loss of production oc- 
casioned by the timberworkers’ strike. 


Duluth, Minn., May 11.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 
White Pine Thick Selects, Rough 


(8’ and longer) 


ébetr. Cdbtr. C select D select 


1% and 1%”..$185.00 $160.00 $150.00 $120.00 
easoi sais 195.00 165.00 155.00 125.00 
2% and 3”.... 210.00 200.00 185.00 165.00 
CARA SSR 245.00 220.00 200.00 180.0 
axt” Da better, & 16 20" .....c6cccscss $125.00@130.00 
2x6” D&better, 8 to 20’. ...... eee 130 135.00 


.00 
1% and 1%x6” D&better, 8 to 20’.. 125.00@130.00 


Thick Shop, vo 














1% ” 21%” 3” 
MO: 1 @ 8.405 1% Oe 63 iio. 00 “ 00 $145.00 
ee Saree 90.0 95.00 130.00 130.00 
a ae 75. 00 80.00 120.00 120.00 
SiS or S2S, add $1.00. 
Common Boards, Rough 
Di 4 Be 0 in osicincenscsescnvee 7. 00@48.00 
ON, SR es 5 ca tienen win hee 00@49. - 
Be, BOOP nro vanes sn ser eerus 1700050. 
13° & wider, 6 £0 20" ....c.s0066 47.00@5 00 
4” & wider, 6 to 20"... cccc0e. 42.00@45. 
No.5, 4” & wider, 6 to 20’.......... 32.0 D35. 00 








Shiplap and D&M 











< $ 182 $ 5@se 4 SOR? $85 ay) 
No. 1,.8".. $7 79 0 
0”... 82@85 4@87 82@85 90@ 95 
9 94@97 94@97 89@92 97@102 
No. 2, 8” 69@72 71@74 69@72 75@ 80 
71@74 73@76 70@73 76@ 81 
af 82@85 82@85 77@80 85@ 9° 
No. 3, 8” 54@57 54@57 54@5 56@ 59 
10”... 55@58 55@58 55@58 57 60 
12”... 57@60 57@60 57@60 60@ 63 
Flooring 

8’ 10,12414’ 16’ 18 & 20' 

Fenc. Flg.— a 
No. 1, @? oa 70 $72 " $77@80 $74@77 
Essie 72 74 77@80 I7@80 
MO. 2 So vince 60 62 Da 67@70 64@67 
are 64 64@67 67@70 Spas: 

WO. 8) Basse 48 48@51 52@55 52@5: 

OP ves 52 50@53 52@55 52@5 

Fencing, Rough 

No. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed...... $40.00@43.' 

6”, 6’ and longer, mixed...... 43.00 $8.09 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, Nryond 

10 € 12’ 16’ 18 ¢ 24’ 
2x 4”...$52@55  $54@57 $59.00. .00 $57@59 
2x 6”... 51@54 52@55 53.50@56.50 56@52 
2x 8”... 52@56 53@56 54.50@57.50 57@0 
2x10”... 56@59 55@58 56. 3 59.50 58a! 
2x12”... 58@61 57@60 58.00@61.00 60@°3 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 10.—Building activity 
in the cities is still somewhat restricted. Cour- 


try retail yards report a good trade. Produ : 
tion still is much curtailed by labor trouble, arc 
the trade is crying for lumber, especially in tre 
upper grades. Mills are shipping out sto 
rapidly but are husbanding their uppers 
much as possible to take care of assortme’ 
orders. . 


ran 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 11.—A scarcity 
of cars resulted in some of the mills being 
forced to suspend operations today. With car- 
penters on the strike in many of the big build- 
ing centers and other labor troubles, dealers 
state that there is not much activity among the 
buyers. Supplies are beginning to arrive by 
vessel from lake points. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 12.—The white pine mar- 
ket is interfered with by the embargoes and 
freight blockades. An early arrival of lumber 
by lake is expected, tho the movement will not 
be heavy here this season. A principal feature 
of the market is the great shortage of better 
grades at the mills. 


New York, May 11.—Poor transportation in- 
terferes seriously with white pine shipments. 
The demand has considerably lagged and the 
poor prospect of obtaining stocks has retarded 
purchases. Prices are well maintained. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 12.—The market is very 
sluggish, but fairly firm. Base dimension con- 
tinues at $65. Other dimension prices are: 9- 
inch, $66; 10-inch, $67; 12-inch, $69. Random 
prices are: 2x3 to 2x7, $53 to $55; 2x8, $57 to 
$58; 2x10, $59 to $60; 2x12, $60 to $62. Random 
covering boards sell at $55. Matched boards 
sell at $62 to $65. 


New York, May 11.—Prices are fairly well 
maintained, regulated more by limited supply 
than by demand. House construction contracts 
are coming out slowly and yards prefer to take 
their chance of holding off for more satisfactory 
eonditions. While it can not be said that the 
market is weak, there is plenty of room for im- 
provement. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 12.—The local market for white 
cedar is very quiet. The mills, however, do not 
seem to be much concerned over the present 
lack of business, as their stocks are very low 
and they expect a great improvement in the 
farm trade just as soon as fair and warmer 
weather sets in. Prices are held very firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 10.—There is a very 
light post trade. Producers are having a good 
run of trade, however, in poles and in ties. 
Pole demand is strong and already a marked 
shortage has developed in some sizes. Rail- 
roads are cleaning up stocks of ties in this ter- 
ritory closely and going west for more. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 12—Very little business in hard- 
woods is transacted on this market just now. 
In the first place, there is comparatively very 
little demand, on acount of the uncertain aspect 
which the general business situation is assum- 
ing, and in the second place, the transportation 
situation remains bad, and it is almost impossi- 
ble to secure service. The railroads are said 
not to be accepting freight for points other than 
on their own lines, and then it is liable to de- 
layS on account of congestion, etc. The mills 
do not dare ship into this territory, but this sit- 
uation hits the distributors and wholesalers 
particularly hard. Prices continue firm. 





_ Minneapolis, Minn., May 10.—Little change 
is noted in the prices current on hardwood lum- 
ber. Many northern mills are down and with 
southern supplies also curtailed, the market is 
statistically in a strong position. The current 
demand is not heavy. 


_ St. Louis, Mo., May 11.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is strong, with a decidedly upward tendency, 
despite the fact that there is not much buying. 
The stagnant condition of the market is lightly 
thought of, because embargoes prevent the 
handling of present purchases. Here unsettled 
conditions of labor in the woodworking indus- 
tries have interfered with buying. Car oak is 
especially strong, the demand coming from in- 
dustrial concerns. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—Altho there is 
apparently more hardwood stock in sight now 
than for some time, buyers apparently are tak- 
ing no more than necessary. While in general 
prices have been maintained, numerous soft 
spots continue to show and considerable lumber 
is said to have been sold recently at conces- 
sions. Some items of finish are in fair demand 
in oak and gum, and flooring also is being 
bought, but apparently not for stock. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10.—The market has 
been unusually quiet. No price changes are re- 
ported. Manufacturers whose mill operations have 
been hampered by the late rains along the Missis- 
sippi have no hope now of being able to recover 
lost production before the end of June, even if con- 
ditions should change for the better at once. This 
situation is disappointing, as transportation is 
getting back to normal and the settlement of the 
wage question has set the building industry going 
again, and will quicken the building demand for 
lumber. Wagons and furniture factories have 
bought fairly large quantities of lumber during the 
week, but freight congestion thruout the country 
has affected their distribution and forced them to 
a little more caution in operations. The following 
f. o. b. Cincinnati prices were realized last week: 


QUARTERED WHITE OakK— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 = 8/4 


re wavnecousuweneneneecds $300 $325 $325 $340 
PAM cccccanaceeeesctanuey 275 «6230 0«=—.280 0S 290 
No. 1 COMMON... ..ccececee 215 230 230 240 
No. 2 COMMON. .ccccccccccs 105 115 115 = 12 


oa Rep Oak— 
Vekednegectucncaeuecas 260 270 270 wwe 





No 46 COMMOR «cc ccccrcecce 185 =. 2200 200 ees 
No. 2 COMMON....--ccecees 100 110 110 coe 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED Oak— 
Lo. Ree tee 210 220 220 225 
EEOC LECT LES 130 190 190 200 
SS ree 150 160 160 170 
IEGs 2 COMM sc ccc ccccscus 105 115 115 120 
No. 3 COMMOMN.......2-0-0% 45 50 50 55 
SN WEI eo sesccscceces 115 125 125 130 

POPLAR— 

RECT CC CCE CEL 205 215 215 215 
Saps & Selects ........... 155 165 165 165 
NO. 2 GOMMOMs occ ccsccccue 115 125 125 130 
No. 2 COMMON........eeeee 80 95 95 100 
No... F COMMOR.....cccccccses 55 60 60 65 
Panel & Wide No. 1, 

1S A OS rrr tr 265 
Boxboards, 13” to 17”...... 225 

Bass wvoop— 
en, vodsededenadascauvceees 130 140 140 145 
Bs 2 GRBs oe sc ccccecci 110 115 115 120 
pe ge eee 60 65 65 70 

_ CHESTNUT— 

PP Seite cdnepenec ene ae oe 155 165 165 170 
No. 1 Serre 115 120 120 125 
NG. FS GOIMIROM, 66 wis cccicese 40 45 45 46 
GOI WUD ek chi sckecces 75 80 80 85 

\ a ASH— 

Ee cccccadacsesetiesvnss 4 195 245 270 280 
No. “ GOMTIOER . on cccccceses 125 160 185 200 
ee ee eee 70 90 90 95 
WALNUT— 
WR econ ddietna vacances esas 300 315 315 330 
Oe ere 200 210 215 300 
No. 2 common...........+- 110 125 130 135 
errr ere 45 aaa <a “as 

MAPLE— 

DE Cand wibhcds ences ea ntees 150 155 160 175 
No. :% Cedi acinar coves 115 1380 130 145 
rr ree 80 85 95 100 

Hickory— 

EOE eT Eee COLE 170 3=175 

NG. 1 COUMMMOR 6. 65 cceciecs 140 145 
Noy 2 GOO ie... ccccces 100 =6110 

BircH— 

ere Teer ee 205 
No. 1 common. Shinivancese 175 
NG. 2 COMMOR 666... ceccus 110 

BEECH— 

TG ecboverctccedesivesesss 135 
No. 1 common...........+. 110 
ING. 2 COMMMIOGM. coi cc ccc cscs 70 

GumM— 

Quartered red, FAS....... 220 225 230 240 

No. 1 common........... 190 195 200 210 


Piain red, PAS. cccocecces 2 205 210 220 
Plain red, No. 1 common. 160 170 190 200 


Sap, boxboards .........++ 150 es ae cou 
BR, TBS ccccaniccse escese 110 115 125 130 
Sap, No. 1 common....... 85 100 110 115 
Sap, No. 2 common...... . 60 62 62 62 


CoTTONWooD— 
FAS 






No. 2 common...... ‘ 
Boxboards, 13” to 17”...... aan P awa 
Boxboards, 9” to 12”....... 150 “ee eee eee 





Louisville, Ky., May 10.—Altho the embargo 
situation is somewhat easier the demand for 
hardwoods is not picking up at all rapidly. 
Closed car equipment is sufficient for require- 
ments, but there is a steady shortage of open 
cars for handling logs. Principal quotations on 
woods most in demand show quartered oak, 4/4 
firsts and seconds, at $300; No. 1 common, $200; 
plain oak, 4/4 firsts and seconds, $210; No. 1 
common, $160; poplar, 4/4, firsts and seconds, 
$190; No. 1 common, $110; saps and _ selects, 
$150; gum, firsts and seconds, red, $185; firsts 
and seconds, sap, $105; No. 1 common red, $148; 
No. 1 common sap, $83@85. Chestnut is in 
good demand for core stock, and there is some 
elm moving. Ash is in fair demand at good 
prices, while hickory is scarce and in fair de- 
mand. Beech and cottonwood as well as syca- 
more are getting a few calls. Walnut is mov- 
ing nicely and mahogany sales are well up. 


| OR 8 F-5 FS. e-' 





BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress 


Climax Lumber Company 


(Limited) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


J. W. O’Shaughnessy New Orleans, I a 


Manager 








‘é ‘ 
Sanford - Bodge © ‘wHoiee 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 515 Whitney Central Bank Bidg. 
L Columbus, Ohio New Orleans, La. a 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















( ‘ 
J. M. Jones 
Lumber Company  ¥aisarg 


Band Mills: All Southern 

Jennie, Arkansas | Hardwoods 
= and 

Main Office: MONROE, LOUISIANA 








I. L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 








Poitevent & Favre 
Mandel. Lumber Co. 22fd, Stock 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bidg. 
miintaall 








~ 
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We are manufacturing more than two and one- 
half million feet of lumber per month of various 
woods, principally Poplar, but our present stocks 
are badly broken, caused by heavy sales in the 
past two months. However, even though we 
haven’t much to offer, we still have a small 
amount of stock in the different thicknesses and 
grades of Poplar and will welcome your inquiries. 





We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
If it’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 





MACON, GEORGIA. 
J. H. Mackelduff Chicago New England 
e a ative, R ative 
ven, = es 
9. ; Manley & Boyd J. J. Bertholet 
saatiess —— 838 Otis Bldg. 30 Hemenway St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass. 


Phone, Spruce 1593 Phone, Main 1894 








The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 
~ 
NOW READY 


BEEC TO SAW 


Want orders for BILLS, 
Plank, Switch Ties, etc. 


to be cut to your order. 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 
Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. VA. 








r—| St. Francis Delta Hardwoods |—~ 





For thirty years we have been manufacturing and sel- 
oe Oak, Ash, Gum, Maple, Elm, Cypress, Sycamore 

Cottonwood to exacting buyers and therefore 
conti your needs. 


Try us when you want high grade lumber. 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
L Memphis, Tenn. Kansas, City, Mo. ) 








ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 
MWheesies LLardwood Lumber 


and Wholesalers 
Conte: Pay Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum, 
Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 


Mills at mel and Belzoni. Sales Office at Belzoni 











When We 
Ship It 








Big Vaiue GUM 
FOR 
FACTORY 


GUM "sax: 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 











New Orleans, La., May 10.—Continued slack 
buying is noted, tho bargain hunters are scout- 
ing for stock, as some of the smaller mills are 
shading items. With production still sharply 
restricted by water conditions, and stocks much 
below normal, the stronger concerns are said 
to be maintaining quotations. There is_ brisk 
foreign inquiry and a limited movement over- 
seas. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 12.—Not much can be done 
in the hardwood trade, since the railroads are 
generally unable to handle lumber with their 
usual facility. Some wholesalers look for a de- 
cline in prices, since consumption and ship- 
ment have been largely cut off, while manu- 
facturing of stock has been going on at the 
mills. 


New York, May 11.—Very few hardwoods are 
reaching the market. Mill reports indicate low 
production and the scarcity of stocks is unques- 
tionably upholding the present level of prices. 
There is a fairly good demand from all classes 
of consumers. 


Boston, Mass., May 12.—Demand is only fair. 
The feature of the market is the easing off in 
the price of quartered oak. Prices current here 
are: Firsts and seconds, quartered white oak, 
$310 to $325; plain white oak, $220 to $230; 
poplar, $220 to $230; ash, $200 to $210; beech, 
$125 to $140; basswood, $165 to $175; red birch, 
$200 to $215; birch, sap, $190 to $200. 


Baltimore, Md., May 10.—While quiet is re- 
ported in the hardwood trade the range of prices 
appears to keep up very well. The movement 
of stocks is very much interfered with by the 
railroad strike. The production still appears 
to be held down to small proportions, with 
plenty of orders to be obtained. Export busi- 
ness seems to be curtailed. 


Alexandria, La., May 11.—The demand for 
hardwoods has been comparatively light during 
the last week. Production is rather low, how- 
ever, and demand and production are about 
even. Gum and ash are being bought by the 
automobile industry in large quantities and the 
export demand is increasing steadily. Whole- 
salers are now exceedingly active. There is 
occasionally a concession, but, on the whole, 
hardwood prices are very firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 12.—The hemlock market is 
quiet but firm. Very little business is offered 
in this territory, and even if the volume were 
larger it probably could not be met with the 
small supplies at the mills, which have been 
further reduced the last ten days thru loss of 
production due to the timberworkers’ strike. 
Prices are reported to be very firm at the re- 
cent levels. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10.—The market is quiet, 
yet prices are strong. Since the wage settle- 
ment with the building trades unions more in- 
quiries have developed, but little lumber has 
been moved. The prospect is for more distribu- 
tion this week as construction activities get 
under way. There are a number of suspended 
contracts that must be completed whatever the 
future may have in store for new business be- 
cause of the increase of building cost that natur- 
ally will follow a 30 percent advance in wages of 
carpenters and other labor. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 11.—The yards 
are finding enough business for the broken 
stocks on hand. New supplies will begin arriving 
from lake points by vessel shortly. The larger 
part of the early lake receipts have been sold. 
The car situation is far from satisfactory. Prices 
are holding firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 12.—Where stock is avail- 
able it is being held at about $50 base at the 
mills. Railroad shipments are so hard to make 
these days that but little movement of hemlock 
is taking place, and the demand is less than a 
few weeks ago. 


New York, May 11.—Mill supplies are limited, 
and the demand continues quiet. Prices hold up 
well, but some business is taken at prices sub- 
stantially under last month’s quotations. There 
is some suburban house construction, but gen- 
erally speaking contracts are being placed to 
only a limited extent. 





Boston, Mass., May 12.—Business is slow and 
the market firm and unchanged. The supply of 
dry boards is quite limited. The eastern 
clipped, 10 to 16 feet, continue to sell at $55. 
The random sell at $50 and $48 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., May 12.—The following prices 
0 for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Flooring 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
1x4” No. 2 clear V. G...... $98.00 $74.00 $74.00 
No. 2 & better clear 
bi scein sibspiacpuace 9.00 64.00 64.00 
1x6” No. 2. & better ciear 
Bates Sseuaieleeuis 81.50 67.00 67.00 
ee 75.00 60.00 65.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear.. 72.25 
Finish 
1x8—10” No. 2 & better clear 79.00 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 & better clear.. 78.00 63.00 63.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear.. 76.00 66.00 66.00 
reomnen Boards ong her 
CIO osc Wasiksnncanenseus 32.50 37.50 
PEER Korexecuceciuies pees 42 00 39.00 
Dimension 
2x4”, 12—14’ No. 1 S&E... 38.00 29.50 34.50 
Small Timbers 
ORO, TB—18" sicdcccnsocecs 39.50 33.50 36.50 





Seattle, Wash., May 8.—The fir mills cut prac- 
tically to capacity for the week just closed. 
The supply of logs is low. The market is soft 
and the car supply ample for present require- 
ments. Rail business is slow and orders at a 
— point, while the export outlook is improv- 
ng. 





Centralia, Wash., May 8.—The following prices 
have been realized for fir and cedar products 
during the week: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No. 2 No. 3 
No. 1 Clear Clear 
¢ Better Better 


Clear 
1 See $82.00 $ 79.00 §$ 73.00 
<n ere 83.50 73.00 
Be SAMNI ele lace Seite ie:Sooe 9 ase ee olpite 82.50 75.00 
BSGRE” nc ccses rere ee 83.50 75.50 
Slash Grain Floorin 
BM ste sta wie sce roee ae wee bie 00 $ 61.00 
SM CsaGWaw ev h vee ccsamees en 67.00 75.00 
BOGE. icesSiccngnatee Caeniakiebips 5.50 65.50 
ee oe or S2S & Nosed 
1%, 1%, 2''x p all --$ 90.00 $ 80.00 
Finish, No. ,! wed and x ss or S4S 
DOME s aieig $6.0 40s <5 eee 5S $8 $ 76.00 
> 2S eyes ee enema: 300 76.00 
ers 79.00 73.00 
OR: RS ee ee nee 80.00 74, 
DE ee BO” icc cicecseccawe 81.00 75.00 
RN oh 6 si sicah "0 p06) ope. 6 Groce aca 83.00 as 
Reig ea OO 6-0 :6.0; 6.4. 4-4:00:04. 06 82.00 76.00 
1%) 1%4x5, 8 gee Secs 84.00 76: 
2i4' 3,'4x8”, 10x12” ......222! 85.00 79.00 
Ceiling, Cc. & EB. or C. é EV. 
ET OR ee .00 57.50 
ae Re ee eee ee 6890 61.00 
MEP sicls'siscexh oe wee Vesna tales 66.50 61.00 
GE Ae e ol unie pie Wie eee kcetere nies 67.50 64.50 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
Be kdnicwe eres e sees skate $ 62.00 $ 59.50 
Be kso0se Sis bere weerncree 66.00 63.50 
Common Boards and a P 
Cue Common 
ME efovecve olevece wrateeaeeecimayes 34.00 80.00 
MEE” (gia ca. als.n's acs eae eee 33.50 30.50 
ENC. ese, gale Cera bacele Wie erockraseib ete a 35.50 32.50 
DET (5:05.46 Aarne swe mes ee 50 32.50 
SEE Nvoskcheeheaeesan samen 36.00 33.00 
Common Dimension, et 
dw ewe 6eane ween ee ew 50 $ 30.50 
BE NEA «oy susie abo eleieieieine < 6 3a50 31.50 
RE obo aC eos. cna pases ' 35.50 32.50 
a a See eee 36.50 33.50 
Re eee? aig kaa ka ee pam onan 37.50 34.50 
ee kvpivwsicic ness cee wees 89.50 36.50 


Common Plank and Small ieee “ig ore. . 


pe. PR. nad 
33.0) $ 36. 


od 3, & 4” 


seme eee ee eeeeeseeeeeee 
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Western a Boards SiS or 
ap 
No. 1 No. 2 


Common Oommon 
PRES. ceeeecsas tec ccbisecee 86.00 $ 33.00 
RRM esl un resent oe se seas eee 84.00 31.00 
Cd wavaveeene cose cs euedeed 33.50 30.50 
EEE BO vicenna cee wuncawaes 35.50 32.50 
Be e605. ck6cstdsesnaecouecs 36.00 33.00 
Red Cedar Commen Boards and shies ap 
1x4” PAGES ERE MER CUE aae $3 $ Fy 50 
BME OP, coi coe cee cawon ne 38°00 5.00 
BE. 63.44 6o3 cs Set weLewaneee 40.00 37, 00 
EE RS OE RES MEER ERE 41.00 38.00 
Shingles 
EP io iia cic daw Reser uaee eee $ 4.75 
CHEE hoes cdevnvogenesseceewss 5.00 
Logs 
CHORE cece ce cbr ctevceccccess sews 4000 
ee SE re ee Ee 
Fir . 1 00; 3 $a 00; ‘No. 8 , $18.00 
Spruce, | 3 i 25. 00; 21. 00’ No. 3, 17.00 


Portland, Ore., May 8.—There is a good de- 
mand for special cutting in fir and the market is 
strong but ordinary dimension stuff is moving 
poorly. Railroad ties are in good demand and 
prices are strong. Red cedar shingles continue 
weak. All items of spruce and western pine 
are strong. 


Chicago, May 12.—Douglas fir is weak on the 
local market. Prices have declined gradually 
during the last few weeks, in the absence of 
normal demand, and uppers are now selling at 
$35 over Rail B list; boards and shiplap at $15 
above; and dimension at $12, all Coast base. 
There are not many transits afield now. A good 
many had to be sacrificed during the last few 
weeks in order to escape heavy demurrage 
charges, and shippers are now sending out 
nothing unless they are forced to. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 12.—Easy prices are pre- 
vailing in the market for fir, with little retail 
demand now experienced. The competition of 
Southern pine is quite marked, and there is an 
ample supply of both woods, notwithstanding 
the curtailed shipments. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—The new Rail C 
list has been put out here. A fairly good 
volume of business is being done here, but buy- 
ers are being forced and naturally prices have 
been made attractive to them. 





Boston, Mass., May 12.—Demand is not very 
satisfactory in spite of the fact there has been 
a substantial drop in prices. Shipments are not 
as good as could be wished. The market re- 
flects the low state of building activities. Prices 
current are: Partition, 1x4, $92 to $95; floor- 
ing, No. 1 vertical grain, $103 to $106; No. 2, 
$100 to $103; No. 3, $86 to $88. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., May 12.—The market is rather 
quiet. There is some inquiry for roofers and 
some small sales at $57 and $58. In rough edge 
there is very little business passing. Rough 
pn 4/4 under 12 foot, is quoted $121.50 to 


New York, May 11.—The price situation is 
considerably easier. The difficulty in getting 
stock here makes buyers wary about placing 
business, and as the price tendency is slightly 
downward buyers feel encouraged to hold off 
for the immediate present. 


Baltimore, Md., May 10.—Last week there 
were rather large arrivals by water, but the 
chances of making shipment to other points 


failed to improve or got worse. This resulted 
in some pressure upon quotations on the lower 
grades locally. The demand is stated to be 
smaller. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 12.—Trade is curtailed in 
North Carolina pine by the switchmen’s strike. 
Prices are off several dollars from a few weeks 
ago and transit cars, while not numerous, are 
still enough so to take care of many needs. 
Retailers show little interest, but factory de- 
mand is fair. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 12.—As a whole, the market for 
western pine is strong. Shop lumber, both from 
the Inland Empire and California, is very scarce. 
There is a good demand for prompt shipment, 
but mills as a rule will not accept business for 
delivery before July. Prices on this class of 
lumber are very firm, but boards and common 
lumber generally are in better supply and lower 
in price. 


Spokane, Wash., May 8.—A decided lull in the 
market has been noticeable during the last week, 
but the majority of the lumbermen expect in- 
creased business by the first of June. Wherever 
possible mills are running double shifts and 
most lumbermen report plenty of logs on hand. 
If labor conditions continue as satisfactory as 
now the production will far exceed that of 1919. 
Stocks continue short, cars are still scarce and 
prices are strong but not so steady. 








Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—Western pine is 
being offered freely by Idaho and Washington 
mills, tho California pine still is scarce. Prices 
are not on so firm a basis as they were last 


fall. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 12.—Altho there is very little 
demand here for redwood, the situation is very 
strong and prices are firm. The mills are short 
of stocks and are refusing business for delivery 
before July. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—Demand here has 
fallen off considerably the last two weeks. 
However, stock is no more easily obtainable as 


a result. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 12.—Very little business in 
southern pine is transacted just now. There 
has been no change in the building outlook, 
and the general business situation is such that 
extreme caution is practised in everything. 
Prices on finish, and upper grades generally, 
have shown some recessions, but remain fairly 
strong on lower grades and on dimension. Re- 
ceipts have been small during the last few 
weeks on account of the railroad strike and 
subsequent congestion, but the effect on stocks 
in this territory, which were ample, has not 
been very noticeable. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 11.—There is very little 
demand among the retailers. Virtually all of 
the business now being placed is to meet actual 
requirements. Wholesalers are buying mighty 
little, and most concerns are advising their mill 
connections not to ship any lumber in transit at 
this time. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—Trade has been 
very slow in southern pine and as a rule yard 
stock is moving very slowly. There is a fairly 
good demand for large sizes for commercial 
building. Manufacturers as a rule are sticking 
to list prices, but considerable lumber is sold 
for less. Some items of vertical grain flooring, 





Norfolk, Va., May 8.—The following prices forNorth Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 











Norfolk: Cull and 
Even Roucu— No. 2 & better No. Bow red heart 
4/4 PCO ee eee, COC TT $112.50@115 yo $80.00 $2. 00 $45.50@ 46.50 $40.50 @ 42.00 
Lk Be een 119.00@121.00 + 00@90.00 CS ee are 
MM Ce io cere etedalereaee 120.00 @122.00 8.00 @92.00 SGC lw KKe eRe caae 
oe OP Rr ree oa ranete 123.00 @126.00 50:00 ne 6=C i (aa ekereee 8 8 = wanes enneuKe 
RovueH 4/4— 
Wee tirraucvenseutaeusea aes 118. 00 120.00 86.50@88.50 Pik errr ere 
10” err eee eye Ce 119. 121.00 87.50 @89.50 53.00@954.00 ..ccccccece 
L ERE, Se 124. 00 126.00 93.00 @95.00 GROCGeEee «dd wroseceaee 
BaRK Strips, — of ) err $90.00@92.00 Bark STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 &2.. 99.00@105.00 
Ged ea ea cuneasad 37.25@38.00 Cums. TR TURAN. occ ccctccceccccs See 30.00 
No. 2 & better 
EMO Ge Dc diss cave $15.00@16.00 ROOFERS, 6”. - 086. 50@55.50 RUG Gidne cecccawen $126.00 
SS eee 10.00@11.00 S. 55.50@56. 4 Ls ER 127.00 
Factory isis r* - 50.00@55.00 10”... «++ 57.00@58.00 Pi eee rere ere 130.00 
Sizgs, N. C. Pine, 2”. . 43.00@47.00 12”.... 58.00@59.00 BE dvieeécecewnnts 133.00 
Finished Widthe No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
FLOORING, }$x21% ‘and RNR incom ol he wags Pe ee ee eee eR te 
DEO cine icwsan do cudatwhanedee 119.00@124.00 $ oy 00@104.00 $59.00@60.00 
I BIE aa 6545 sadn veeiens at panunsaeeae 69.50@ 72.50 1.00@ 63.00 84. 00@36.00 
OPT Ce eye eT Te Te 73.00 75.50 63, 50 66.50 44.50 @ 46.50 
PARTON ooo 6: d.05.5 cova vccneddacneaboese 120.00 @125.00 100.00 @105.00 60.00 @61.00 
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Line Up Now for 
Future Requirements 


Don’t get fooled on the transit car when 
goes are litted but send us your orders now 


Velo FnTtinis 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 
Straight or mined cup cars of f high bh grade l K.D. oa 
ed S 


bright Sh Miss.; ‘ones 
air dried ) bee A aun eae 





from our 


Sitoments Cypress Shingles Accesses Mill 
Let us know your needs. 


Trenton Lumber (Company 


Manufacturers 
JACKSON, MISS. 








R. ———— Pres. W.H. HATTEN, Vice-Pres. 
P. HATTEN, Sec.-Treas. 


Southern Lumber 
& Timber 
Company 


Manufacturers 
of 












Capacity: 










100,000 Feet. 
Our Specialties: 


Barge, Car and 
Railroad Material 


up to 76 feet long 


HILLSDALE, MISSISSIPPI 








eH. .Westoy @ 
4 


Uy amb um bet, 
e 












MANUFACTURERS OF 


YELLOW PINE 
sau" LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 














YELLOW 4 b 
PINE Timbers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn | 


KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 
AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
The M ERCANTILE 

LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT No Compatioes to 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the holesaler 





























Can bore 1 or 2” hole in sq. timber up te 22’ in length 
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‘ a ties- Alea- Kansas 
especially narrow sizes, have been marked up Ceiling Hat - 
by some manufacturers. Meantime, the number 1x4 No. t cor ste eeeeeeeeees . Bet 106°00 me — Hg 
of exdare oh Rand te belie saphiiy out down one 0, 2common..........0. 49.78 68.08 May 8 May 8 May 8 
stocks are ng improved daily. 
wag 9/ 16x84 B&better ves - es ee ee FG B&better ... 91.004 97.61+ —91.98- 

New Orleans, La., .lay 10.—Reports here in- No. 2 common............ . 42.36 7 I ‘ users 95.00- 80199 
dicate a reduction in volume of orders booked RS eee die 27.00 . Eo ewes 83.60- | anes — 
for the last week as compared with the week 1/1638 ‘B&better ieee neineee aoe 62.67 64.58 mg : 45.50— 52/00 *48.20— 
preceding; a reduction also in volume of ship- ©. L/COMMON...cccecccces 56.50 60.00 No. eecited 3750+ bccis Rig a 
ments but some increase of output. Embargoes No. 2 common. sesereee 34.08 35.00 1x6” No. 1, é cs 4 68.00— = 
are not entirely cleared away. The trade seems Partition 2C.M 43.75— 
to be holding off and there are rumors of weaker Sah RINE ode cise say's 100.50 No. 3, C.M 34.00— ° 
prices, but the representatives of the stronger 
companies say they are adhering to previous Siding . Ceiling 
quotations and building up assortments. 1x6 B&better novelty ......... 80.00 ea 4x4” B&better ...... 68.50— 68.39 

No. 1 common novelty..... 72.24 95.00 SS) See COO vccone 0% ea 
No. 2 common novelty.... 48.67 53.10 5x4” B&better. so . Je 79.06+ 74.71- 

Jacksonville, Fla., May 10.—Below is a re- oo re sscccicss ORTOD naeee 1 2 65.75— a 69.46- 
capitulation of prices obtained during the two No. 1 common bevel....... 45.00 Somes No SEE 43.00— Res 46.19- 
weeks beginning April 26 and ended May 8, in- No. 2 common bevel....... 25.50 weees Pe kates te ko sees ieee 
clusive: %x6 B&better square edge..... 60.00 65.00 S24" NO. Bisciccccee 89.75 ; 

. Flooring No. 1 common square edge. 55.00 60.00 
Week Week No. 2 common square edge. 26.00 26.50 Partition 
Ended Ended Roofers 1x4 & 6” —- re ase 96.00— 105.00 
May 8 May 1 1x6 B&better 113.50  6ssses GRRE ch ccs Pn 
a tn $ 90.41 $ 95.76 eee ae ONS Re RIS oe % 1x6” pabetter naeen a ere 109.75-— 
As) LMWNNAUT «soc cena 81.88 82.72 Se ; ee EPP rey 45.00 a 0 
No. 2 common............. 47.47 50.07 o. 3 common..........+.. sees 37. 
-— toa. 30.00 32.45 2x8 (No. S:COMMON. 2 6..6 6006.0 50.00 1, ge Bevel dpaevitan 
6x6” B&better ..... 62.20 
SEER TRIE TOD ne onivboes oneness i 110.00 6 d 
IO so ieac ene keuicn en eee 100.00 joaras 
wines Siding 
Me, 2 GOMMON. .....0.6sccc00 110.00 90.00 ee: Das 92.01 = ns 
1x3 B&better sap rift......... q 150.00 le D4 Feet eee ee ee eee eee tree 104-75 1x4 or 6 Ee. 76.254 89.00-— .. sess 
EU OIEOL: Sie esaki civics sccce 102.59 paloma hmeiiommanaeten aia 105.95 =; Bore ri pices . 
vetteeeeeeeee ed Ix 4 & up D4S......222112211) 95:00 © 105.00 ai ; ‘ — 
No. 3 and cull... iS 5/4n : —! rough............... By Finish 
69.05 EE (Shee hey mnt eens A 118. FY Bdbetter rough 
: iss (os hen dO eae ee nae Spe 5 eee 98.00 
No. 3 apninon Saais a meh da eretingeeces 113,00 =. rela aitnye sletaisucere a eed 117.75 
5/4x12 rough .............0...... 114.00 1x5 and 10”........ 116.25+ abana 
5/4x 4 & up DAS Sy Reet aes? 110.00 x12" Reet RN 120.50+ 116.04 
\ I lee i tS 80.00 79.14 8/4nb? 810" ioe — 
. “2 5 eeesorapp pnp td 92.80 5/4x12” ........... 120.50 ies 
a cc duciivhue | eae 87.50 6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10° 127.00 sien 
¥ one Ge 08 00... ...scccssscs 89.00 +. 6/4 & 8/4x12” ...... 127.00 ; 
j s/n : _— err bee 70.00 age A Surfaced : 
Who Advertise B/ax 6 DAB .scsccssvcscsecececes $600 10080 Tage III aBh8Ro es dea 
No. 2 common— PaNES  Gtaiswarsce- score wes 108.00 108.504 110.78— 
h ° b ° 1x 3 D4S Pies Mek doh RG Ed Sele 53.50 itaGiere Rea patents asters 108.50 108.26- 
say there is nothing Ix 4 DAS wee eee t eres 51.50 sees UxD and 10" ses... se. 108.50—- 112.83- 
that brings better re- Ix 5 DAS «22... esse eee, 85.00 ‘iia 1 X12" agentes: 110.75- 109.75- 115.10- 
: OE SSAC SENT eT 51. ° RENO We 6 on eee wes 113.50— 120.14- 
turns than a little BS rice oacessitrs ead care otare 50.27 0 ee  — ee re 119.50— ents : 
1 : : We MINED occ conccecceeense, se 51.50 5/4x8” ......... 9.50 ad 
money invested in Me. 2 | eelaneinetaedtleeptptecntete weve = 52.00 5/4x5" & 10°2555522 122.004 oe 
0. ey erererrrressnesse 52.00 i...) ee: ee oe 
Car enters A rons ogg Fad ldo es Senter veeee = 1% and 2x4 to 12”... vee. 118.504 —120.00- 
4 SE eee ec0ee ol, 7 Surfa 
p p PP : 4 up — CRE ae eee 35.00 34.00 ™ ’ — err ‘. 99.00+ 
2 x PID ssubo bd ssnucewes ER 45.00 y Pista vise nk 
Ours are made to render a real service Other grades— L4xé to 12 110.00 
and therefore are good advertisements. Let us Ix 2 & up No. 3 and cull S2S.. 35.00 or 
quote you prices and send descriptive catalog. Mill run K. BD; TrovuGh..... sis esss 65.00 65.00 Casing and Base 
Mill run, green, rough.......... ees 40.00 Bdbetter: 
ANTON ACKERMAN co 4/4x4 & up mill run K. D....... 60.00 =< 2 120.00— . 118.37 
. S One 10° oo ke wcics 121.00- ‘ 118.32+ 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Shingles 
4x16 saggy PINE. .... 00. ceseeees 7.00 7.50 Bébetter “i 
- eS a. pine smeis saeicies 2.72 ver =| 114 & 2x4 & 6” 184.75 125.00 
No: SUOIND css ceccsncsecscs cons 3.69 
ee errr 7.00 nee Fencing, S18 
Me. 3, Ba Be ae sae 70.50+ 
Lath ‘ ge pana ‘“—e bg 
4’ No. 1 standard K. D........ 10.25 10.46 x6”, +25 -63— 
4’ No, 1 standard green........ 9.45 9.30 a Other lengths 63.12— -67.71- 
eee —— : om A? RO? TCP GRIME ei ibie iecs cnc 16.75 No. 2 Per —— * 

PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS siciuiiiiaadaaain alae No. 3 (all) aii _ ne sla 
s. ee a mmary icts the price move- AP eee eens 31.25- 36.71-— 
seine ates Tor hotter homes. in your community. Our 1920 «ment at the southern pine mill and distributing 1x6” «6... eee vesers 39.40 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “standard equipment”’ in the service centers named in the subsequent price reports, 
fore containe 90 npiendid example of ange and gmail bunga- 08 Which these averages are based: aie ae 

v3 of uni istic design. ‘‘} iat No. x8”, 4 cae ee 41- 
book of naar coldanaen of dantation and beauty: all proved No. of Average No. of Average assis Other lengths 75.50+  70.00+ 63.83- 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or Ad- Ad- De- e- 1x10”, 14 & 1 60.00— 
both for 1.8. Bend today; — and best home idee in vances vance clines cline ther onl 7850+ Sete aey 63.33- 
AURELIUS-SWANSON Co. INC, Building Department, fo10 Hattiesburg, Miss.. 32 $3.59 50 $4.28 1x12”, 14 & 16’ wig 2 —.oeee 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Alexandria, La. .... 13 2.63 34 3.47 dan lengths 78.50 68.20— 69.26— 

Kansas City, Mo... 10 1.73 67 3.23 ~*~ Ey Pa 10 to 20’): 
ee eee 47.754 45.00 44.64- 
1210" swe heeeenes 46.75- 46.00- 43.50- 
The following are the average prices taken ~ “¢ ¥" aioe: 50.50- 38.74— 47.12 
from sales reported on the dates indicated in the 0. all lengths 
ave NaGad=ani AXE & TOOL co. sections named. A plus (+) sign following the ow © EB". «+o 000 ia "3737 
WARREN. PA quotation indicates an advance over the price ioe... ae 38.61 
aS given in the foregoing report and a minus (—) ~" peeceecetamme «| 37.80- 
Were awarded high : ¢ . 
Pit Mee YU ear4=e = 12" denotes a decline "ame: 18.75 
International ExpOSitiOn  ccssemummemmsnmcsn: sueeneneemeesese Flooring Bths ... sees ¥ ss a a 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION — _—. a Shiplap 
urg, andria, /UY, 
s AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- Miss. La. Mo. No. 1, 1x8, mixed Igts. §9.25+ 61.92 
AXES LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes& Tools May 8 May 8 May 8 ‘A 1x10”. mixed, jgte. 54.25 on 
. a ee 0, 2 (10 to 
aes gaye Me ona Bae, str eteree 43.00- 47.78-  44.94- 
ecb era | ae ‘3 a wee? 41.50-  45.00—  45.50- 
Contains the best work of “The Lumber- No. 2 ...... 70.25- * Be ceee 0 engths i 
THE WOODS ver pects "Scudine “TODAY. just FG B&better 103.75- > 107.09+ cee, atthe eee Se 3a; Se. 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. D eee eens essere : a | na ia . P 5 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. No. 1 .....- re ree 
Price postpaid, $1.00 — Babect cme 44.00- peas uiete —s Grooved Roofing 
s oe ? x4” E etter minis 28 -TT+ No. 1, 1x10”, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago NO? Passa RBS eek eee mixed lengths..... 63.40- 
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Hatties- Alea- Kansas 

burg, andria, City, 

Miss. La. Mo. 
May 8 May 8 May 8 
Dimension, S1S1E 

No. 1, 2x 4, 10’..... 45.50+ 47.00 45.85- 
Ee ieee 44.50+ 45.75- 46.63- 
| are 46.00 45.97-— 48.98+ 





18&20’.. 48.00+ 48.50+  47.25- 





10’ to 20’ 45.29+ Pa 
Se Ole" kc 47.00+ 39.50-— 40.78—- 
E peses 89.75— 40.51- 42.94— 
: rr 43.50+ 41.88- 45.14— 
& 20’. 47.00+  40.33- 43.00— 
10’ to 20’ 45.00+ ..... 
Se Ose ccs 42.75+ .... 
Mm 600% 41.75-— 44.50- 
Se Sens 43.00— 43.50- 
18 & 20’. 42.75— 47.40+ 
10’ to 20’ 42.25+ .... 
2x80". 10" 22:0: 43.25-— 43.50 
Seen 43.50— 46.04— 
re 43.50+  45.00— 
20’ 43.25—- 46.57- 
2x12”, 10’ 46.25- 50.00 
a fdienes 46.25+ 47.21- 
TE 6 ack ore 43.75-— 47.00— 
18 & 20’. 46.25-— 49.40 
10’ to 20’ 51.25 oes 
No. 2, 2x 47,10’ .... —e 45.00- 
> eee 42.75 43.00- 
act 3's 42.00 46.00+ 
18 & 20’. 41.75 46.61+ 
, a are 48.604 ..cece 
a enw 39.50 39.75- 
Re eae Sere 
18 & 20’. 43.60+ 41.50 
See aiacc. sawene rye Pe 
me evens 43.00— 43.00 
re 43.25-— 43.80 
18 & 20’ é usests Sivoo 
2x10”,10’ .. 0 See 
Ca , Te 
: | rae 41.50-— 44.00 
8 & 20’. 42.00—- 44.00 
pi) gt | ae 45.50-—  ...... waekiee 
a vases stern 44.50+ 44.75+ 
MY iknxes 43.25- 46.00 48.21 
IS B2O".  secsce 46.00 48.25-— 
Wo. 3; 2e@ GO Ecc Ke ccee evans 28.17- 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S4S, 
20’ and under: 

Dr nsbisemekeeece 44.00+ 46.71-— 
De ccaws caves ens a 48.25- 48.75— 
Be devinks eos eee 53.50— 55.95 
al sewnee en ck ewes aeaee 62.50- 
BO saWadiin ese 66.00+ es 

Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20” and 
under: 
Oe ca deckce wee nce 39.50 
ES” gtseusucsameee 43.25 
Plaster Lath 
No. 2, 96%, 4° ws cceee 9.75+ 11.15 10.34 
Wo: 2, Fes @ 6. cece es 7.50 meena 8.45- 
Byrkit Lath 
S ONG. 26 esincwcen esdaes ereene 39.00- 
S SO Oe cenasenwe ‘ans mink es 40.50- 
12’ and longer...... eae es acca ey 42.50- 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
B&better, 9and18’.. -..... Stee 104.50 
| ee penne 90.97 
: es eae niveee's 70.00 
No. 1, and 18’..... 90.00 72.00 
IO SOG 20" 2 a:<::s 85.00 «deare® 83.00 
Demers 75.00 wanes 68.50 
1Zand 84’ 6... enaeass oaees 83.00 
RO tees 80.00 atanas 
No. 2, random....... 50.00 
Car Sills, S4S 
Heart, S48: 
8”, 34 to 36’.. 52.00 
, wee 52.00 
p to 9”, 34to36’.. 54.25 
37’ 59.50 


38 to40’.. 67.50 
Up to 10", 34 to 36’.. 55.00 
38 to 40’.. 67.50 





Car Framing 
and under, 20’ and 
WEE d8ehonde aces 47.50 


or 


Stringers 


~ heart, 7x16 and 
8x16”, 26 to 28’. 


Longleaf Paving Block Stock 


No. 1 Sq. B&S...... 35.00 
Heart 
EG nbc peng cudoe sre eae 66.75 
Pa vas waseeotes 69.25 
Mae esectauuneres 71.75 
EIS Vie ae uae 57.75 
Dimension Shorts 

NO. BOP oi xcensiead Siscik 85.25 

> oe ee ey eaves 34.15 

















Goldsboro N.C. Pine | 


possesses an individuality that never fails to impress itself on a cus- 
tomer and you can depend on him coming back when he needs more 
—that’s what counts in the building up of a permanent business. 




















SSS ETF aE PT NTE 


A trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills 


Our virgin timber and modern milling in- 
sure you unexcelled service on every order. 


TELECODE USED . 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 




















an enew 
Ee al 


he — oN. CC. Pee 
Rush Orders for * * 

Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. 

Mills: Franklin, Va.; Arringdale, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 








We Feature Quality and Service 


CAMP MANUFACTURING CO., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
GEO, W. JONES, Mor., Phone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Cincinnati, Ohlo, May 10.—There has been 
little change in the market. What sales are 
made have been without concessions in price, 


e altho there is a strong sentiment among whole- 
salers and transit car handlers that a down- 
e conomica ay ward adjustment is inevitable. If anything, 


prices realized last week on a number of items 


were higher than those of the week before, not- 
to | er ably on flooring, finish and dimension, 


New York, May 11.—There is some reduction 
in the volume of new orders booked. Weather 
operates seriously against any increase in pro- 
duction, which probably accounts for fhe main- 
tenance of prices in the face of a slower de- 
mand. House construction business is quiet, 
but there has been some other construction of 
a satisfactory nature which has put some snap 
to the market. 





Boston, Mass., May 12.—Demand from the re- 
tailers is of very moderate volume. In flooring 
and partition there is a wide variety of prices 
asked: Flooring, A, $114 to $149; B, $138 to 
$145; C, $121 to $130; partition, B & better, 3-4x 
3%, $117.50 to $120. No. 2 common rift is sell- 
ing $86 to $96. In roofers, No. 2 common, 6-inch, 
sell at $57. The whole market is firm. 


Baltimore, Md., May 10.—The receipts o? 

Georgia pine here have been quite small of late. 

Construction work progresses on a small scale 

: ‘ ote ¥ only, so that the yards have no occasion to lay 

— ; im a in extensive supplies. Stocks at the mills also 

The Miami Pole and Lumber NO are light, many of the plants being unable to 

Trailer is the most practical a i ‘i run at anything like capacity owing to a lack 
the most economical hauling unit of labor and a shortage of railroad cars. 

for handling long heavy loads of lum- 


ber. It is built to withstand tremendous y sail 
strains and designed especially for this hard - Buffalo, N. Y., May 12.—But little business 


can be done in southern pine in this territory. 
cee ae Braga a aaa ot TROY.OHIO,U.S.A Some railroads are not able to get anything 
from 100 to 700 percent at all vital points. : x thru the mills. Prices show considerable de- 


Miami Trailers for lumber service are built cline from several weeks ago, so that dealers 
in one, two, three and six tons capacity. * ; are afraid to buy. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PRICES AND ‘ 
NAME OF NEAREST DEALER. CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 10.—The market sit- 

THE MI AMI TR AILER COMP ANY uation is reported unchanged, with sufficient 

demand to keep the order files well supplied, 

BOX GL-53, TROY, OHIO, U. S.A. and some business being declined because of 

broken assortments. Shipments are said to be 

going forward steadily, with the embargoes re- 
laxing. Prices are said to be firmly held. 


One Sale Makes Another and Chicago, May 12.—Cypress is a commodity 
that is practically off the Chicago market, due 
Each Pays You a — Profit to the difficulty in obtaining supplies. Prices, 
being influenced by mill conditions and not by 
Lumber dealers everywhere are creating 


the lack of demand here, are very firm. 
new and profitable business by selling 
“A-P” Special Hardware for making a 





TH Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10.—Steadiness at last 
° ° : ” : , week’s prices has featured the market, and 
Combination Hay Rack, y F ‘ ; tam distributers are confident that with low mill 

: + : stocks—the result of low production because of 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack J eet me late rains and floods, particularly at mills in 
Sell the Combination Hardware set and neces- : Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas—prices will 


sary lumber at a good profit or build the wagon 4 3 ue not decline. Sales f. o. b. Cincinnati continue 


bed in your yard in idle times and sell it com- to be made at the following prices: 
plete. Either way you make a satisfied cus- 4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
tomer and turn yourself a good profit. $155 $160 


Write today for our proposition to s peed pe 
lumber dealers and illustrated circular. ‘ -. : sg pe 
y No. 1 common 12 72 72 
d Dept. 131 . at No. 2 common 67 67 67 
Allith-Prouty Company, paNViive, ILL. ‘ : 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead ‘ My peel 
Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring : ea St. Louis, Mo., May 11.—The cypress market 
Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. < Magee! 2 “ mA Set. remains strong. The demand continues good, 
and stocks at mills are badly broken. As fast 
as the mills make any offerings of stocks they 
are quickly gobbled up. 


! “Sawdust to Burn”—but Don’t Alexandria, La., May 11.—The switchmen’s 


It’s in big demand in the larger cities and even 2 ; ; oe oe Genes cengeien peer Be the 
farmers in some sections have bought shavings CHAMPION @) peed a Ray: ge agen Png, nr 
the past Winter for bedding. At present prices it at na and East held up orders for a while, hoping for 
will pay you to yor a é : a decline and their stocks were allowed to be- 
come very low. They now are in the market 


Champ 1 on , | nT A —— Operating conditions are very favor- 


OL = > am) | sent on Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—The cypress sit- 
: se eee caemennes | . request. uation is being gradually improved so far a3 
. a4 ‘ stocks are concerned, and almost anything in 


— » 
Every sawmill, woodworking, factory or planing : =) - ° = list ° available to — "Den — gpa 
mill can make a “Champion” pay for itself in a ggg ry a \ a) of some items are very small. emand 1s no 


short time—and then your shavings and sawdust © : “ nearly so large as it was a few months ago. 
will be all profit. hg. —_——— 








We also make Baling Presses for paper, rags, wool, hides, scrap metal, cotton seed hulls, pea or bean hulls 
Illustrated circular shows method of attaching spout feeder to being offered by the mills and the better grades 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 12.—But little cypress is 


automatically handle shavings and sawdust direct from blower. are especially short. Even where lumber is on 


: Famous Manufacturing Co., 803 Chicago Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. ; ee eee oe coocne, ar aes at ante 








Prices are consequently strong, in spite of rather 
small demand. 
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Boston, Mass., May 12.—The cypress market 
remains firm. Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, 
$145 to $150; 8/4, $160 to $165; selects, 4/4, $130 
to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $105 
to $108; 8/4, $120 to $123. 





Baltimore, Md., May 10.—Distribution has 
been affected by the scarcity of railroad cars 
and the strike. At that there has been no im- 
portant piling up of lumber at the mills. The 
stocks at the yards here are light. 


New York, May 11.—The market requirements 
are small, but wholesalers find considerably 
more difficulty in getting satisfactory mill at- 
tention and in getting stock forward. There is 
no difficulty whatever in absorbing the supplies 
available and cypress has held its own in the 
general price trend. — 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 12.—The position of shingles is 
unimproved, as they still are low in demand 
and in price. Lath also are low in demand, but 


in the absence of supplies prices are high and 
firm. 





Tacoma, Wash., May 8.—The shingle market 
during the last week held steady altho the in- 
quiries were light. Composite lists as given by the 
mills today show the following wholesale prices: 


Square Thousand 
Clears pivaminniean ete 4.20 @ 4.40 4.60 @ 5.00 
RtORS nce caezcceennces 3.30 @ 3.50 3.80 @ 4.00 
Common clears ...... 3.10 @ 3.30 3.50 @ 3.75 
Common stars ....... 1.90 @ 2.00 2.15 @ 2.25 





Seattle, Wash., May 8.—Receding prices of 
red cedar shingles have caused extensive shut- 
downs, amounting today to more than 32 per- 
cent of the machine capacity of plants in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British Columbia. Prac- 
tically all of the mills on the Columbia River 
are down, and a large percentage of those on 
Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor; and it is 
probable that a number of the Everett mills will 
not reopen next week. At present log prices 
and manufacturing costs the mills are losing 
on stars, and in regions where cedar logs are 
selling for more than $35 the mills are losing 
pe clears also. Today’s quotations to the trade 

e: 

Extra Clears Extra *A* 
Standard grades, M pack..$5.25@5.60 $4.00@4.60 
Standard grades, sq. pack. 4.80@5.10 4.20 
Rite-Grade insp., sq. pack. 4.90@5.30  4.30@4.50 


New Orleans, La., May 10.—Continued quiet 
demand is reported in the shingle market, but 
the call for lath is said to be improving, with 
cypress lath selling around $15 for No. 1 and 
pine items fetching a better figure than was 
reported several weeks ago. The cypress mills 
are said to be holding firmly to previous quota- 
tions and meeting a demand that prevents any 
Swift accumulation on their yards. 


Minneapolls, Minn., May 10.—Weakness in the 
market seems to have had its usual effect in 
curtailing demand. Transit stocks are not 
heavy but have accumulated at Minnesota 
Transfer, and some wholesalers have made 
concessions to move cars. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10.—Shingles and lath 
continue weak and distribution is light. What 
may be the result of the resumption of building 
is uncertain, as it is impossible to say how 
much new business will develop now that cost 
of construction is to be further increased by 
higher wages; but there will be some distribu- 
tion to finish buildings on which work was sus- 
pended when the carpenters walked out. Stocks 
of both shingles and lath are low and will need 
much filling in to support anything like a nor- 
mal demand, should it arise. It is said lath have 
sold $5 under what was quoted a week ago, and 
that No. 1, % inch by 4 feet have gone to re- 
tailers for $15. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 12.—Lower prices have 
been recorded in the red cedar shingle market 
the last week and many of the mills are closing. 
The demand is not as active as usual at this 
Season. Extra clears are quoted here at $7.14 
and stars at $5.61. 


North Tonowanda, N. Y., May 11.—The down- 

ward trend of prices on Coast shingles has 
Stopped. The closing down of mills on the Coast 
yrange and other unfavorable shipping con- 
: ons have tended to cut down supplies in 
the East. Buying is limited. 








STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Successful Business 


Successful business in any field depends upon efficiency 
of organization. The changing conditions today empha- 


size this truth. 


Organization means efficiency—efficiency in each depart- 
ment, factory and office, buying and selling, and a just 
balance and co-ordination of all mental, physical and me- 


chanical effort. 


Efficiency is exact knowledge intelligently applied. It 


never guesses. 


It knows. 


It depends on facts and figures—never on impressions. 


It discards old habits and rules and puts into practice 
methods which the Science of Business today has estab- 


lished. 
It eliminates fear. 
It establishes confidence. 


It is simple, honest, dependable, necessary! 


It is the result of— 


Straight Line Methods 


in the Application of SYSTEM 


Straight Line Methods is strictly an American idea. Its develop- 
ment and growth is due to the correctness of the idea and to the 


high quality of the System Service of Ernst & Ernst, its origi- 
nators. This organization has always fulfilled its a to 


its clients and enjoys today the patronage and con 


America’s best business. 


dence of 


The System Stoff of Ernst & Ernst is a staff of recognized experts 
in practically every line of commercial endeavor. It is, in eed, 
19 System Staffs, operating through offices in 19 cities and offer- 
ing, individually and collectively, a service long and widely 
recognized in the work of establishing efficiency in business 


organization. 


The result of this work for firms in your particular line will inter- 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS -— SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


est you. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 
BOSTON ST. UIS PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY DETROIT 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI DA 


LLAS 
INDIANAPOLIS FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
ATLANTA 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 








St. Louls, Mo., May 10.—The red cedar shingle 
market continues to decline. Today’s market is 
$4.20 for stars and $5.25 for clears, Pacific coast 
base, for the thousand pack. At the present 
level there virtually is no buying in this market. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—There is very 
little life in the shingle market here. Prices 
continue weak and any little increase in the 
supply of transit cars means hard work on the 
part of sales agents to keep them off demurrage. 
The trade in the East is very slow and the 
Southwest appears to be getting close to the 
saturation point. Lath are plentiful now and 
are moving in fair volume. Siding demand is 
not large. 


Baltimore, Md., May 10.—The demand for 
shingles keeps up quite well. Distribution is 
interfered with by the railroad embargoes. 
Lath quotations are slightly easier. Transporta- 
eo stand in the way of building up 
*tocks. 


Boston, Mass., May 12.—The 14-inch lath are 
easier. Sales at around $14 are growing 
more numerous. The 1%-inch sell at $15 to 
$16. Demand is slow. Offerings are not heavy. 
Shingles are not selling at all well here. The 
reds are easier. Furring demand is only fair 
and is selling 2-inch, $54 to $55; 3-inch, $53 to 
$54. There are no offerings of clapboards. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 12.—Prices on cooperage 
material are not much changed from a month 
ago. The demand is small. It is hard for the 
coopers to keep up their necessary stocks, since 
mills report that they can not ship at all. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., May 12.—Demand is growing. 
The square edge have sold for as high as $55 
and even at $60. The round edge sell $35 to $36, 
Boston rate, and at as high as $39. There is 
some fear as to the adequacy of the supply. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Dartment at the following rates; 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. C ignature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 





secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jJater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











MONEY COMING TO YOU AND YOU 
DON’T KNOW IT 
Send your freight bills for 5 years back, whether you 
think they are right or not. We check rates and weights, 
make claims on railroads for overcharges, on commission. 
SOUTHERN TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Box 768, Richmond, Va. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring bet- 
ter returns than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest 
Lumber Journal on EKarth’’ and get quick results all the 
time—it is a 

GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 


Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


431 S. 








ESTABLISHED CONCERN IN BUFFALO 


Wishes tomake connection with young or middle-aged man 
having thorough knowledge of wholesale buying and sell- 
ing of lumber (mostly hardwood) and proven executive 
ability. Fine opening and generous salary to right man. 
Communications confidential. 

Address ““B. 6,'’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPORT SALES MANAGER 
Firm with important overseas connections requires ser- 
vices of export lumberman with thorough experience and 
technical knowledge of American hardwoods. Good open- 
ing for young man with ability, character and practical 
export experience. Give references, salary, and full par- 
ticulars in — 


Teepe e 
ij 


[ 





WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
And correspondent by large Seattle wholesaler. Must 
have experience in selling and buying West Coast Lumber 
and Shingles and have wide acquaintance with mills in 
Washington and Oregon, 

Address “C. 23," care American Lumberman. 





OFFICE MAN AND SALESMAN WANTED 
By Philadelphia wholesale concern, man who is thoroughly 
familiar with the marketing of Western Lumber, Fir, 
Spruce, White Pine, will also have an unlimited quantity 
of Longleaf Yellow Pine and Cypress. Firm is old and 
well established and wants a man thoroughly familiar 
with territory eastern Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. We want a good high 
class active man and none other need apply. 

Address “C. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWMILL ENGINEER 
Give experience and reference; family man preferred. 
bd or write POST OFFICE BOX 256, Sterling City, 
Cal. 
WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR & BUYER. 
In writing state how long, and for whom you have 
worked in past. Also state how soon could report, and 
salary. Address ‘‘C. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
Teams and skidder proposition. Apply, giving reference, 
to CONWAY LUMBER CO., Conway, 8S. C. 
WANTED 
Lathe man to operate and superintend. Town four thou- 
sand. Good wages. BADGER WOOD PRODUCTS CoO., 
Shawano, Wis. 
WANTED—GOOD MILL FOREMAN 
Also an inspector. 
Address 














“©. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY WELL ESTABLISHED AND 
Reputable wholesale company in the East, a buyer for 
Long- and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, to be located at the 
most desirable point in Mississippi or Louisiana. In re- 
plying give references, experience and compensation ex- 
pected, Address “C, 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GREEN LUMBER INSPECTOR WANTED 
To grade on chains. Address 
ANDREWS MFG. CO., Andrews, N. C. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED WOODSMAN 
Take charge as foreman lumber camps to supply two 
double band mills. Desirable healthy location in Missis- 
sippi. Many years’ cut, Prefer young man with some 
experience handling and building log railroads, and rea- 
sonable knowledge of machinery. 

Address “C. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN. 
One who understands unloading and piling material and 
waiting on trade. Steady position. 

THE ROWE & GILES LUMBER CO,, Chagrin Falls, O. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT YARD MANAGER 
Young man with enough retail lumber experience in lum- 
ber and millwork to be second man on yard carrying about 
$50,000 to $60,000 worth of stock. State age, reference 
and salary expected in first letter. Excellent opportunity 
for future. 

Address 

















“*A. 65,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
With retail lumber yard experience to load wagons, wait 
on trade and unload cars, State experience and salary 
expected in first letter. 
Address “A. 68,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BILLER 
By large sash and door factory to enter orders in factory 
from plans and specifications. State age, experience and 
salary wanted. 
Address ““A. 69,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SECOND MAN 
In retail lumber yard near Chicago. Good wages, steady 
job. State experience and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “*A. 67,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
For lumber manufacturing office in northern Michigan. 
Give experience, reference and salary expected in first 
letter. Address ‘‘B. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LARGE WHOLESALE AND 
Manufacturing concern wants a good bookkeeper that is 
acquainted with the lumber business. A good opportunity 
for the right party. State age, experience etc. 
Address “B, 16,” 

















LARGE MANUFACTURER 
SAWMILL MACHINERY 


Central West, desires application for estimator and cor- 

respondent. Applicants should have engineering educa- 

tion and familiarity with sawmill machinery. 
Address “W, 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 





OPPORTUNITY 

The president and sole owner of a progressive, growing 
line yard company wishes to secure a man of ability to 
assist in conducting the business. Applicant must be a 
thorough accountant, good correspondent, have pleasing 
personality and initiative and executive ability. Sales- 
manship also desirable. Man who shows satisfactory 
ability and proves desirable as business associate will be 
given opportunity to become substantially interested in 
the business, but until such qualities have been demon- 
strated, relations will be entirely on salary basis. Salary 
$250 per month. Location western South Dakota town of 
2,500 population. In first letter give fuil particulars 
regarding yourself and your experience and state how 
soon you could come. 

Address “B. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD ASSISTANT 
Live young man with general knowledge of lumber, who 
can load wagons, figure estimates and keep busy. A 
man who is interested in a future and will work to that 
end. Advise, stating age, salary, references. 
Address “*A, 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 


When you want anything or have something to sell or ex- 
change. When you want employment, employees or any- 
thing used in’ the Lumber World write us—we can help 
y 


ou. 
Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 


EARTH. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 

Must be a man of executive ability and capable of equip- 

ing the job with the most modern outfit for logging 
Fellow Pine and Hardwoods, being able to get out and 
deliver to the mill from eighty-five to one hundred thou- 
sand feet of logs daily. Liberal salary to right party, 
and unless you are able to deliver the goods do not an- 
swer. Give references in first letter. 

dress “B. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED PAY ROLL CLERK 
At Lumber Manufacturing Oftice in Northern Michigan. 
Must be able to furnish bond and satisfactory references 
State salary wanted and how soon can report for work ir. 
first letter. 

Address 














“B. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 





“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the 
lumber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging 
camps and drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illus- 
trated in color. $1.25 postpaid. AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—HIGH GRADE OFFICE MANAGER 
And bookkeeper having experience in yellow pine manu- 
facturing plant, dealing with operating costs and buying 
supplies. One who knows how to handle labor in connec- 
tion with office management and could assist the general 
manager, or manage the business in his absence. A large 
yellow pine operation is looking for a first-class man 
with experience and judgment and offers a splendid op- 
portunity to the right man, Plant well located. State 
age, salary expected and reference, including last two 
employers, and when could report, in first letter. Only 
high-class, experienced men should apply. 

Address “B. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WOODWORKING FOREMAN 
Of at least ten years’ experience for beehive factory at 
Watertown, Wis. 








Address . 9,’’ care American Lumberman. care American Lumberman. ddress **A, 40,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS D. CALIFORNIA WHITE & SUGAR PINE MILL 
Sash and door layout man. Location central Michigan. | cola Wane bees penny ——s We generally have opening for lumber graders, also saw- 
Furnish references and wages expected. ones need not apply. Position open at once. Give refer- | Millmen. Write. 
Address ‘*A, 22,’’ care American Lumberman. pply. ° ‘ Address “Pp, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WE ARE LOOKING FOR AN 
Energetic, wide-awake man with executive ability, expe- 
rienced in lumber business from purchasing of logs and 
timber to delivery of the manufactured product to the 
consuming trade. Must be able to take active part and 
produce results. Could arrange interest in business if 
can show proper results. We have an attractive proposi- 
tion for the right party. Only such persons need answer 
who can qualify as above and give good reference. 
Address **A. 60,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CARPENTER OR CABINET MAKER 
Wanted as assistant foreman in New York City. Must be 
good at figures and be familiar with woodworking ma- 
chinery. Fine opportunity for advancement. 

F. ECKENROTH & SON, INC., 
5th St. & East River, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
For Chicago wholesale lumber office. Splendid opportu- 
nity for advancement to man with initiative and will- 








to work. Give experience, references and salary 
wanted. 
Address “B. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
For general office work. HERMAN H. HETTLER LUM- 
BBDR O0O., 2601 Bilston Ave., Chicago, Il. 





ence and experience first letter. 
Address “B. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

To handle records in main office of individual operating 
several yards. Must be active man with general knowl- 
edge of retail business, and especially qualified in general 
bookkeeping, estimating etc. Pleasing personality essen- 
tial in meeting the trade and capable of taking full 
charge of business in absence of owner. A man’s job all 
the time. Address with references, stating age and 
salary. “*A, 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 








THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business opportuni- 
ties, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails etc. Always 
looking for something—your advertisement in the wanted 
and for sale department would be seen by the very people 
you want to reach. Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED 
One experienced bookkeeper. 
One thoroughly competent stenographer who can gradu- 
ally work into handling the sales. 
One (1) commissary manager who is competent. 
Give references and state salary wanted. Apply 
WACCAMAW LUMBER COMPANY, Bolton, N. C. 
WANTED—A1 DRY KILN FOREMAN 
One who understands running steam kilns. Send refer- 
ence and salary expected in first letter. 
Address ‘““W. 148,”’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 
Mill cutting 125,000’ per day. State salary expected and 
when could report in first letter, with references. 
ddress ‘““W. 147,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMEN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘“Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning songs 
on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 post- 
paid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 5. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

















